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THE BANYAN-TREE. 
(FICUS INDICA, 
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Wien in Calcutta, in the early part of 
1863, we had occasion quite often to 
visit a friend, who was under treatment in 
the general hospital, and often sat with him 
beneath the wide-spreading boughs of a 
banyan-tree which shaded the whole com- 
pound. Its branches stretched away from 
the enormous parent-trunk almost horizon- 
tally, and were supported here and there by 
stanchion-like stems, of which our engraving 
will give the reader a correct idea. It 
formed a grove of itself, and beneath the 
green canopy of its foliage seats had been 
placed for the convenience of the convales- 
cents, who passed away their time within 
. certain limits prescribed by the physicians 
and surgeons, by playing dominos, draughts, 
or chess in the refreshing shade offered by 
its forest of branches. 

We have, within a short time, had this 
@fcumstance brought back to our minds; 
and it has induced us to lay before our read- 
6 a brief description of this remarkable 


13 


tree, which, we think, will interest all of them, 
and instruct some. 

It is regarded as a sacred tree by the 

Hindoos. Its branches produce long shoots 
or aérial roots, which descend to the ground 
and penetrate the soil; so:that in time a sin- 
‘gle tree becomes a vast umbrageous tent 
supported by numerouscolumns. No fewer 
than three hundred and titty stems, each 
equaling in bulk a large oak, and more than 
three thousand smaller ones, have been 
counted in one example, covering a space 
sufficiently large to contain seven thousand 
and fifty persons, 

The fruit is of a rich scarlet color and 
‘about the size of a cherry. It is eaten by 
the monkeys who live with birds andl enor- 
mous bats among its countless branches. 
‘The bark is 4 wonderful tonic, and is’ much 
prized by the Hindoo physicians. The 
white glutinous juice of the tree is used*to 
relieve tooth-ache, as an application to the 
soles of the feet when inflamed, and for 
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making bird-lime. It is of the fig family, 
which comprises many useful trees, among 
which are the ficus elastica, which yields an 
inferior kind ot caoutchouc, or India-rubber, 


and the ficus sycamorus, the s ycamore-fig, 
which is said to have yielded the wood from 
which mummy-cases were made in ancien 


days, 
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sf pan second thing an intelligent man or 
woman does, after arriving in London 
from the United States, is to make enqui- 
ries as to the best and nearest route to 
Stratford-upon-Avon. The nrst question is 
about the British Museum or the Tower of 
London, just as the visitor's mind runs to- 
ward books, pictures, curiosities, or reminis- 
cences of kings, queens,and murder. There 
is something to fascinate the imagination at 
the latter place, and our people have a nat- 
ural curiosity to see the Tower, where so 
man; distinguished ladies and gentlemen 
lived, played an important part in the history 
of their nation, and were made a head short- 
er by those in power, for the benefit of the 
exclusive society in which they moved. 
The axe that has chopped off the heads of 
Lady Jane Grey and Anne Boleyn possess- 
es a sort of fasciaation to all classes of so- 
ciety, and tosee an exact representation of 
Queen Elizabeth as she appeared on her 
white palfrey, as natural as life, though not 
vite as vivacious, is enough to furnish 
ood for thought and conversation 
months to the average mind. 

But the museum is the place for the im 
tellectto take full swing, and to marvel at 
the wonders that are piled up on every 
hand, and invite the attention of the mest 
careless of sight-seeing tourists. Days 
wecks, months, years, can here be F 
and vet all that is rare and curious will fail to 
be examined with minuteness, there being so 
much to attract attention. Books of the 
rarest kind, curiosities from every part of 
the globe, paintings by old and new masters, 
manuscripts in every known language, all 
prove how Great Britain has catered to the 
wants of the people, for the purpose of mak- 
ing them happy and contented in an intel- 
lectual point of view, of course, for pictures 
and matters of art and science do not fill 
hungry stomachs, or make men and women 
who are out of work any more happy or dis- 

to accept of their lowly condition 
with fervent thanksgiving at the thought 
that the nation and individuals are willi 
to spend millions of dollars for articles ©: 
virtu, and wonderful paintings, while the 


women and children starve in the streets, or | 


lead a life of shame, for the purpose of sus. 
taining a precarious existence until disease 
and death end their unhappy lives. E 

land is not the only nation that is guilty 

this respect. There are others equally as 
bad, but it does not come within the pi 

ince of this article to refer to them. ta 
tions have their poor, and all nations, ina 
measure, neglect them, while building men- 
uments to soldiers, and erecting palaces to 
hold rare and useful works of art. We 
suppose there would be poverty even if mu- 
seums were not constructed, or pictures’ 
painted, for “ the poor ye always have with 


The visitor, after an examination of the 
two great sights of London, runs down to 
Stratiord-upon-Avon to see the house in 
which Shakspere was born, to write 
name on the walls if possible, to in 
his cognomen and place of residence on the 
register, to look at the famous mu 
tree, which the t poet is said to 
planted, to pluck one of the leaves, or B 


for | a goblet said to have been made from the 


wood of the tree (don’t put too much coff- 
dence in this latter statement, for one of the 
big trees of California could not supply the 
demand for wooden relics made from the 
famous mulberry), to visit the old churchand 
the graveyard where repose the remains of 
ths poet's ancesters and friends, and then te . 
ponder over the handsome monument erect 
> keep his memory green in the hearts 
of the pigrims who come from afar to pay 
homage to the greatest literary light 

the world has ever known. His works are 
his best monument, and they will live for 
ever, even aiter marble has crumb.ed #@ 
dust, and the old house where the poet was 
born has fallen to the ground, and been 
mannfactured into relics. 

William Shakspere was born in Stratford 
upon-Avon, Warwickshire, in April, 1964 
and died there April 23, 1616. The exact 
date of his birth is not known; but as there 
is a tradition that he died on the same day 
of the month as that on which he was bom, 


/and as the parish record of Stratford shows 


that he was baptized April 26, 1564, and @ 
was,common, if not customary, at that peth 
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ad to baptize children on the third day after 
their birth, the 23d of that month has, with 
much probability, been assumed as the day 
which gave the world the great poet of hu- 
manity. His father was John Shakspere, 
probably the son of Richard Shakspere, a 


well-to-do farmer of Snitterfield, a parish 
three miles from Stratford. The family had 
been long settled, or rather unsettled, in 
Warwickshire; for in apite of their name, 


which indicates a martial if not a knightly 
origin, and of the fact that traces have i 
discovered of their existence in various parts 
of that country as early as the fourteenth 
century, they do not appear to have ever at- 


tained the position of gentlemen, even of the 
minor order, with a fixed habitation for 
their head. 
John Shakspere was a substantial yeoman, — 
who is called, in parish record and tradition; 
successively a glover, a yeoman, a gentleman 
and freeholder, a butcher, and a considera- 
ble dealer in wool. Except in having his 
own cattle killed upon his own premises, he 
was probably never a butcher ; but the other 
positions assigned him are not inconsistent 
with each other. More probably, however, 
he may have varied his occupation in the 
a of bettering his condition. He seems 
to have been a man of intelligence and char- 


= 
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acter; for he passed through the offices of 
ale-taster, burgess, constable, affeeror, cham- 
berlain, alderman and ex officio justice of the 
peace. Like many others of even higher 
rank than his at that time, he could not 
write his own name. 

He married ‘Mary Arden, the youngest 
daughter af Robert Arden of Wilmecote, a 
hamlet B acta in the parish of Stratford. 
The Ardens were of the acknowledged gen- 
try of Warwickshire; their family was an- 
Cien!, and of some note in the country. 
Robert Arden was a considerable landed 
moter. although his daughter Mary in 


ted from him only an estate of about 
fifty-four acres, called. Ashbies, at Wilme- 


cote, and a small interest in somé other 

land and tenements near by, with £6, 135. 4a. 
in money, which, however, was equal to 

about two hundred and fifty dollars at this” 
time. The marriage took place in the latter 

part of 1557. 

William Shakspere was the third child, 
and the first son of a family of eight. He 
had three brothers, neither of whom attain- 
ed anv distinction. ‘ 

In his infancy and early youth his father's 
circumstances were those of easy competen- 
cy for a man in his rank in life. He owned 
two houses, each having a'¥arden and one a 
croft attached to it; he rented a small farm, 
and bought at least two more houses with 
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ns and orchards. The house in Hen- 
y Street, Stratford, in which it may safely 
‘be assumed that he lived from his marriage, 
if not five years before it, until his death, 
was a pretty and commodious dwelling fora 
@nan of his station at that time. It was di- 
vided into two,and allowed to go to rack 
and ruin in the seventeenth century. 
The ‘oldest son of a man in this position, 
William Shakspere passed his childhood 
and his adolescent years under external cir- 
cumstances at least ordinarily favorable to a 
healthy mental and physical development of 
his natural powers. ‘There was an endowed 
grammar school at Stratford, among the 
_ of which we may safely assume, hav- 
ng the support of tradition, was the son of 
the high bailiff and chief alderman of the 
town. 
What amount of learning Shakspere 
acquired before he en‘ered active life has 
been mach disputed. Certain critics, the 


. most prominent of whom are Charles Gildon 


and John Upton, have asserted for him a 
very considerable scholarship ; others, at the 
head’of whom. is ,Doctor Richard Farmer, 
with much ingenuity and some reason, <— 
that he was ignorant of any language but 
that of which he was the greatest master. 
But his friend, Ben Jonson, himself a very 
thorough and laborious if not a very pro- 
found or variously learned scholar, said that 
Shakspere had “small Latin and less 
Greek ;” from which statement we may rea- 
sonably conclude that he knew enough of 
the former langyage to master such passages 
of it.as he encountered in the course of dis- 
cursive readifig (and in that day there were 
many), though not enough to read Latin au- 
thors for pleasure, and that be had had .the 
benefit. of some instruction in the latter. 
tongue. “His notably frequent use of Latin 
derivatives in their radical sense favors this 
view of his classical attainments, Of Italian 
and French he seems to have acquired some 
knowledge in his youth or early mauhood. 
But upon these points, as upon nearly all 
those connected with his personal life, we 
are left to the imperfect and unsatisfactory 
information derived from scanty tradition 
and deduction from his works; in which, 
however, he left’ fewer traces of his individu 
ality and his experience than any other writ- 
er known to fame. 

Shortly previous to 1578 John Shakspere’s 
affairs became much embarrassed. In that 
year he mortgaged his property ; his assess- 
ments by the corporation were reduced to 
one third of those paid by other aldermen ; 
he was next excused from paying anything 
for the relief of the r; and finally an exe- 
cution was returned “ No effects,” and an- 
other Stratford burgess was elected in his 
-place, because heshad long neglected to at- 
‘tend’ the “halls” or corporation meetings. 


He also, because he feared process for de 
which could then be executed on Susday 
remained away from church, and thus in 
curred suspicion of nonconformity. H 
however, contrived to retain possession 
his house in Henley Street. Thus straitem 
ed in his means of livelihood, John Shak 


“Spere would naturally seek to make his eld. 


est son contribute something to hisown s 
port, if not to that of the family; and tradi. 
tion tells us that he labored Brst with his 
father as a wool-stapler and a butcher, and 
afterward as a scoolmaster and an attorney's 
clerk. It is reasonable to believe that, what- 
ever were John Shakspere’s occupations, he 
did not lack his son’s assistance in them, 
That Shakspere had more than a layman's 
knowledge of law, his plays afford evidence, 
the weight of which cannot be dissipated 
by the plea of the universality of his genius, 
zenius reveals fundamental truth; but it 
cannot impart particular facts,or the accu- 
rate use of technical terminology. What- 
ever were the serious employments of 
Shakspere’s early youth, we may be sure 
that he was heartily inclined to all the sports 
suited to that period of life. Upon the aw 
thority of a tradition recorded by the. Rev- 
erend Richard Davies, who died in 1708, he 
was “much given to all unluckinesse in 
stealing venison and rabbits ;” and although 
this was comparatively a venial fault in his 
day, it is prombly true that the unconscious 
genius of Stratford sowed not a few wild 
oats in the fields thereabout while he was 
passing through his teens. In his rovin 
he had fallen in with Anne Hathaway, t 
daughter of Richard Hathaway, a yeoman 
of Shottery, a village near Stratford. This 
young woman, who was eight vears older 
than Shakspere, bore a daughter ia May, 
1583, of which he had assumed the paternity 
by marrying the mother at some time after 
ovember 28, 1582, at which date the bish- ° 
op of Worcester granted a license for the 
marriage of ‘* William Shagspere one thone 
partie, and Anne Hathwey of Stratford in 
the dioces of Worcester, maiden,” upon 
“once asking of the bannes,” the bride- 
groom being at that time eighteen and the 
bride twenty-six years old. Thus did Shak- 
spere find himself the son of a ruined man, 
without a settled occupation, and lacking 
three years of his majority, a prospective 
father and the husband of a woman ol 
enough to be his father’s wife. We should 
not light! pass over circumstances which 
he remembered long and sadly, as we learn 
from his sonnets, and by a passage in one 
of his plays (7welfth Night, act ii., sc. 4) 
written eighteen years after, in the height 
of his reputation and his prosperity. How 
and where he lived with his wife, whether 
in Stratford or Shottery, we do. not know. 
Nor has it been discovered how long he 
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lived with her; but Hammet and Judith, 
qwin children of William and Anne Shak- 
spere, were baptized at Strattord, February 
20, 1584.5; after which we hear uf no other 
offspring of this ill-starred union. 

We know nothing positively of Shakspére 
from his birth. until his marriage, and trom 
that date nothing but the birth of his three 
children, until we find hm an actor in Lon- 
don about the year 1589. He was probably 
Jed to assume that profession by a union of 
inclination, opportunity and necessity. Play- 

ing was a favorite diversion in the days uf 
Elizabeth, and in fact may be regarded as a 
means of popular instruction and cukure, 
which then supplied the place of the popu- 


of dramatic ability, and sure of finding ac- 
quaintances, if not friends, in the theatres 
of London, what wonder that he was soon 
knocking at the stage door? Other motive 
tosuch migration he did not need; but an- 
other has been furnished him by tradition. 
It is said that his poaching propensities led 
him to steal a deer from Sir Thomas Lucy 
of Charlecote, near Stratford, and that, be- 
ing harshly treated by the knight, he re- 
venged himself by a lampooning ballad 
which he stuck upon the gates of the park 
which he had violated. The ballad, as it has 
come down to us, is coarse, though clever; 
itirritated Sir Thomas so much that he re- 
doubled his persecution of Shakspere, and 
being the most important man in that vicin- 
ity, he drove the poor lad out of Stratford. 


lar lecture, the light literature, and the news- 
paper of our day. The best players per- 
tormed, of course, at London ; but strolling 
bands went through the rural districts from 
town to town, and even the metropolitan 
companies sometimes traveled into the prow 
inces. During Shakspere’s boyhood plays 
had often been performed at Stratford; and 
we may be sure that he lacked neither the 
means nor the appetite for their enjoyment, 
‘There is some reason to believe, also, that 
several of Shakspere’s seniors among the 
youth of Stratford had gone to London, and 
adopted the stage as a means of livelihood. 
Thus stimulated by the memory of past en- 
joyment, pressed by urgent need, conscious 


This story, first told by Rowe, on the infor- 
mation of Betterton, the actor, in Some 
Account of the Life of William Shak- 
spere, prefixed to his edition of the t’s 
works, is sustained by independent tradition. 
It has been attacked with vigor and ingenu- 
ity by those who would fain have the world 
believe that the boy Shakspere neither stole 
deer, nor wrote coarse lampoons; but its 
credibility has never been materially impair- 
ed, and it is certainly supported by the 
sharp cut at Sir Thomas Lucy in the open-+ 
ing of the first scene of The Merry Wives 
of Windsor. 

Shakspere probably arrived in London in 
1585 or 1586; the earlier date best accord- 
ing with all the facts and circumstances’ to 
be considered. He must soon have entered 
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the theatre; and it is safe to assume that 
there he first sought employment. One tra- 
dition says that “he was received into the 
ol at first in a very mean rank ;” and 
another, that his earliest position was that 
of “ a servitor,” which is probable. Youn 
ie were then apprenticed ; he woul 
have expected to begin as an apprentice ; 
‘and apprentices were then called servants. 
Tradition also says that he began his Lon- 
don life by holding horses at the playhouse 
doors. ‘This story has neither good author- 
ity, probability, nor concurrent testimony to 
support it. Be this as it may, his rise to 
eminence was rapid ; though not as an actor, 
dor he seems never to have risen above the 
position known on the French stage as 
“ general utility.” 

e are tolerably well informed by con- 
temporary writers as to the performances of 
theseminent actors of that time; but of 
Shakspere’s performances we read nothing. 
There is a tradition that he played the Ghost 
in his own Hamlet; and it is recorded by 
Oldys that one of his younger brothers, who 
lived to a great age. when questioned in his 
last days Sout William, said that he could 
remember nothing of his performances but 
seeing him “acta in one of his own 
comedies, wherein, being to personate a de- 
crepit old man, he wore a long beard, and 
ap so weak and drooping, and unable 
to walk, that he was forced to supported 
and carried by another person to a table, at 
which he was seated among some company, 
and one of them sunga song.” If this story 
may be believed, we know that Shakspere 
’ Adam in As You Like /t. 
is a*tradition he 

s, for which his fine person an 
fitted him. We learn from 

n Jonson’s own edition of his comedies 
(folio, 1616) that Shakspere ig oe a princi- 

e part in Every Man in his Humar, when 
it was first performed, in 1568, and also in 
Sejanus, when it was brought out in 1603; 
but what characters he sustained in these 

we do not know. 

Shakspere’s pen seems to have been soon 
employed, but not at first in purely original 
composition. In his time there was an in- 
ordinate craving for new plays. Public 
taste was radidly improving ; and plays, the 
subjects of which were popular, were re- 
written again and again to meet the demands 
of an advancing standard of criticism. 

Young lawyers and poets produced plays 
po to meet the demand ; but they could 
‘hardly satisfy it. Each theatrical company 
_pot only “kept a poet,” but had three or 
four, more or less, in its pay; and there was 
hardly a theatre which could not beast of as 
many of its actors who could write as well 
as play. There was a never-ceasing writing 
sof new plays and furbishing up of old ones. 


Two, three, and even-half a dozen 
wrights were employed upon one drama, 
when haste was necessary for the t 

or when the junto needed money, which was 
almost always. 

it was upon this field of labor that Shak- 
spere entered; not seeking by it fame, but 
fortune ; not consecrating himself to litera 
ture, but working for the wherewithal to re- 
turn to the Stratford which he had left al 
most a fugitive, to live there like a gentle. 
man, under the very noses of the Luc 
It has been generally believed that Shak- 
spere on his arrival in London joined at 
once the company which played at the Black- 
friars Theatre, known as the lord chamber- 
lain’s servants, and that he wrote for no oth- 
er. But although there is no doubt that he 
soon became engaged with that company, 
and although it is quite possible that he 
never played in any other, there seems to be 
reason for believing that he ‘began his ca- 
reeras a dramatist by writing in company 
with Robert Greene and Christopher Mar- 
lowe, who were playwrights of established 
reputation before he had asked a hearing, 
and who wrote chiefly for a company known 
as the Earl of Pembroke’s servants. 

He soon obtained that degree of eminence 
which ensures the enmity of surprised, 
eclipsed, and envious contemporaries. The 
first public notice of him that has yet been 
discovered, is the bitter sneer of an un- 
worthy, dying, disappointed rival. Robert 
Greene, writing from the fitting deathbed of 
a groveling debauchee, warns three of his 
literary companions to shun’ intercourse 
with actors, whom he styles, “ puppets that 
speake from our mouths, those anticks 
garnisht inour colors.” He on to say, 
“Yes, trust them not: for there is an up- 
start crow beautified with our feathers, that 
with his Tygres heart wrapt in a players 
hyde, supposes he is as well able to Aan oo 
out a blanke verse as the best of you; and 
beeing an absolute Fohannes Fac-totum, is, 
in his owhe conceyt, the onely Shak-scene 
in acountrey.” The allusion here to Shak- 
speré is unmistakable ; the words 
heart,” and so forth, are slightly altered 
a line which is found in the 7hird Part of 
King Henry VI., and in The True Tragedy ; 
and the former play is plainly indicated as 
one of those in which the upstart crow is 
beautified with the feathers of Greene and 
of the friends whom he addresses, Marlowe, 
Lodge, and Peele. The letter in which this 
exhortation occurs was published in 1592, 
shortly after the writer’s death, under the di- 
rection of his friend, Henry Chettle. 

Shakspere is supposed to have abandon- 
ed the stage about 1604, and to have return- 
ed to Stratford to live at some time between 
1610 and 1613. No record or noteworthy 
tradition of any event of importance or in- 
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gerest in this part of his Stratford life has, 
reached us. Kowe says that he spent it “in, 
ease, retirement, and the conversation of his! 
friends,” who were “the gentlemen of the 
neighborhood.” We have no account of 
the manner of his death except the following 
entry in the diary of the Reverend John 
‘Ward, who was appointed vicar of Stratford | 
in 1662, nearly fitty years alter the event to 
which it relates ; “ Shakspere, Drayton, and 
Ben Jonsan had a meric meeting, and it 
seems drank too hard, for Shakspere died 
of a It is not 
impossible that this piece of gossiping 
tradition is true ; and those who like ty ad 
lieve it may do so, Shakspere was buried 


on the second day after his death, on the 
north side of the chancel of Stratiord church. 
Over his grave there is a flat stone with this 


inscription, said to have been written by 


himself: — 
“ Good frend for Iesus sake forbeare 
digg the dust enclosed 
Ge span stones 

By whomsoever these lines were written, 
they have been effectual in keeping at Strat- 
ford what might otherwise have been car- 
ried to Westminster. Against the north 
wall of the chancel is a monument which 
was erected before 1623, and in which the 
\poet’s bust appears under an arch ; his mght 


“ere 
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fhand holds a pen, and he appears ‘to be in 
‘the act of writing upon a sheet of 

placed on a cushion before him. This bust, 
which is of life-size, was originally colored 
after nature. The eyes were of light ‘hazel, 
the hair and beard auburn. The same 
Reverend Mr. Davies who records his “un- 
luckiness touching deer and rabbits,” also 
writes that “he died a papist ;” but, consid- 
ering the extreme puritanical notions then 
prevalent, a very moderate degree of high 
ehurchmanship would be likely to be stig- 
matized among the people as papistry, es- 
Pecially in an actor. His works are imbued 
with a high and heartfelt appreciation of the 
vital truths of Christianity, without leaning 
toward any form of religious observance or 


church government, or any theological 


tenet or dogma. His character seems to 
have been one of singular completeness, and 
of perfect balance. An actor at a time 
when actors were held in the lowest si- 
ble esteem, he won respect and oonsidera- 
tion from those who held the highest rank 
and station; a poet, he was yet not only 
thrifty but provident. Surpassing all his 
rivals among his social equals, he was, after 
the recoil of the first surprise, loved by all of 
them. “ Sweet” and “gentle” are the en- 
dearing epithets which they delighted to a 
ply to him. In his position, to produce this 
effect upon high and low, he must have 
united a native dignity to a singular sweet- 
ness of temper and graciousness of manner, 
His integrity was early noticed, as already 
has been remarked; and Jonson, in his 
* 
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Discoveries, says he was “indeed honest, 
and of an open and free nature.” 

More than this we do not know of him; 
bat this is much. In person he appears to 
have been no less ayreeable than in mind. 
Aubrey heard that he was “a handsome, well- 
shapt man” With this report the bust at 
Stratford, and: the portrait engraved by 
Dreesnout for the first collected edition of 
his works, azree. They are the only exist- 
ing authentic portraits of him; and hard 
and poorly drawn as the latter 1s, there is a 
conformity between the two which sustains 
the authenticity of both. Both show a 
somewhat unusual length of upper lip; oth- 
erwise the features are remarkably well 


shaped and proportioned and the head 
large and symmetrical. 

Such brief criticism as could here be pass. 
ed upon his works would be superfluous, ab 
most impertinent. By the voice of the 
whole civilized world his name is “ the first 
in all literature;” in imagination, in fan 
in knowledge of man, in wisdom, in wit, 
humor, in pathos, in strength, in versatili j 
in felicity of language, in the music of h 
verse, and in that mysterious power which 
fuses all these separate powers into one, and 
makes them a single means to a single end, 
he stands alone, unapproached, and seeming 
unapproachable. According to the custom 


of his time, his dramas were founded upon 
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others, the subjects of which were favorites 
with the public, or upon popular tales, or 
oe in history. But in the interweav- 
ing of two stories into one plot(as in Zhe 
Merchant of Venice), and in the elaboration 
of a bald and barren subject, be exhibited a 
constructive faculty not inferior to his other 
gifts. He did not hesitate to avail himself 
of the very maguege of the chronicler or 
novelist to whom he went for incidents ; 
but in passing through his mind it was 
transformed from perishable prose into im- 
— poetry. His chief excellence is 

the unity and consistent action of his 
characters. He gave each one an individu- 
al sdul ; they speak their own thoughts and 
feelings, not his. In this respect his pow- 
@rs seem almost supernatural. 


In making his will Shakspere left his wife 
(who survived him seven years), by an inter 
lined bequest, only “his second best bed, 
with the furniture.” This looks like a 
slight; but his wife was amply provided for 
by her dower right, and the knowledge of 
this might very probably cause him to pass 
over her at first unnamed. Yet in a wilt 
containing so many small bequests, the im 
terlineation of a wife’s name cannot but be 
regarded as evidence of some lack of com 
sideration. His family became extinct ia 
the third generation, his son Hammet dy- 
ing in 1596, aged eleven years, and his 
daughters married well, but none of their 
descendants lived long The Shaksperes 
of the present day are numerous, but th 
plays will not live as long as the authors. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
IN PURSUIT. —THE CRIMSON TRAIL. 


O* a cheerful morning, two days after 
the horrible affray that has been inci- 
dently touched upon in the last chapter, 
three men might have been seen traversing 
the plain in the vicinity of William Henry. 

One of these indivicuals was an Indian, — 
a tall, stately warrior, who wore the feath- 
ers of a Sagamcre and the totem of a Sene- 
ca. The other two were white men, though 
in age, habiliments and general appearance 

uite dissimilar. The older of the two was 
ressed like a scout and bore evidence of 
being accustomed to the woods. 
panion wore the garb of a British officer, 
-and though stalwart and muscular moved 
with less adroitness than his more vigorous 
associates. As the reader has already con- 
jectured, these individuals are old characters 
of our story, being none others than Col- 
onel Archibald Munrve, old Ben Wheaton, 
and Unato, his Indian friend. Their errand 
in that place will be duly recorded. 

The woodland was in its glory; the waters 
of the lake flashed like a mirror in the warm 
sunlight. In deep contrast with these lay 
the desolate ruins of Wiliiam Henry and its 
blood-stained environs. The scene was hor- 
rible in the cxtreme; the fort demolished, 
the barracks and buildings, yet burning, in- 
numerable fragments of human carcasses still 
broiling in the decaying fires and dead bodies 
mangled with tomalawks and _ scalping- 
knives, in all the wantoness of Indian bar- 
barity, were cvcrywhere scattered around. 

“T have been’in many a bloody battle,” 
observed the old scout, gazing upon the re- 
volting spectacle with an angry eye, “and 
seen many a horrid sight, but I never saw 
the hand of the devil so visible as ’t is here. 
By the good Lord above! it makes my very 

ood boil in my veins. What say you, 
Seneca ? shall not the braves of the Mohawk 
‘and the Muron smart for this ?” 

The dark lineaments of Unato blazed with 
the tigerish glare of insatiate resentment as 

answered, — 


His com-, 


“The Grayhair has said. The blood of 
the Huron and Iroquois shall run for this. 
Their warriors shall not live to boast of the 
Horicon to their women when the snows 
come, The vengeance of Unato shall follow 
them and will never rest. He has spoken.” 

“ But my child! Who will give me back 
my child?” 

It was the voice of the late commandant 
that spoke now, and the tones were full of 
anguish, 

“ Softly, softly, colonel,” said Ben. “Your 
child is safe. The old man and Unato will 
find her and restore her to a father’s arms.” 

*Ugh! The trail commences here,” in-. 
terrupted Unato. “Seedis.” 

He held before them a fragment of the 
green riding-veil, which they recognized at 
once as belonging to Stella. The sight of 
this relic of his daughter gave Colonel Mun- 
roe new vigor. 

“ She is not dead yet, thank God for that,” 
he murmured fervently. “She may yet be 
rescued. And Hugh, what of him?” 

“ He is acaptive if my eyes do not deceive 
me,” answered the scout. “Chief, look 
here.” 

Both bent to the ground, examining close- 
ly the impressions they had found. At the 
end of a few moments they arose again. 

“ My brother is right,” said the Seneca. 
“ The young brave has been carried away. 
See: he was struck down here. Den Mohawk 
liited him, Carried him so, jes as they did 
white girl. Find outsoon where they gone.” 

He ran on in advance of his friends, his 
eyes swift to read every mark on the sward, 
and he svon raised a cry of success from the 
margin of the lake. The two white men 
hastened to the spot. 

“What has the chief found?” 
Wheaton, as they came up. 

“See dere.” 

“Ha! It does n't take very sharp eyes to 
see sucha trail. Here we have the tramp 
of moccasins and the mark of two little feet. 
Lord ! it’s amazing that any’one can travel 
on limbs so small. But see, she is wounded. 
There is the stain of blood in her tracks.” 


“What say you?” demanded Munroe, 


asked 
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“Stella wounded! Is it the blood of my 
daughter that you see?” 

* It is nothing, colonel, so don’t be alarm- 
ed,” said Ben. “She hurt her foot: that ’s 
all. Be patient. Your daughter. has been, 
here. No foot in this wilderness but “hers 
could make such a little printas this, Here 
is the mark of the boat on ‘the sand. So’ 
they embarked on the lake. The trail is 
clear enough to follow now till we get to 
Champlain. Chief, what is the matter?” 

The Seneca had half drawn his knife, and 
was crouched to the earth as if about to 

ring at an imaginary foe. The savage | 
glitter of his eyes made them think he was 
growing mad. 

“°T is the work of the Mohawk,” he an- 
swered. “Moneto has been here. Unato 
will eat his heart, and drink his blood.” 

“T thought that it might perhaps be the 
work of that rampaging devil,” remarked 
Ben thoughtfully. “ Well, it is n’t the first 
time he has stolen a white woman. I won- 
der I did n’t think of him before.” 

“Unato read it ata glance. There is no 
other foot-print like that which the Mohawk 
chief leaves in the wilderness. The Seneca. 
will never leave the trail till he wears the: 


=< his foe in his girdle.” 
“Your hand on that, chief,” exclaimed the 


» old man, as he grasped the palm of his red 
friend. “But the sun is rising toward the 


meridian, and we have a long pareay before 


us. Can Unato find a boat 

“He will try. The canoes of the Hurons 
were as many as pebbles once on the shores 
of the lake. Unato thinks he can find one 
now.” 

His search was not a long one, and the 


three were soon embarked on the lake. 
The Seneca used the paddles, and under his. 
strong strokes the light craft shot like a 
bird over the water. Down the lovely lake. 
past islands heavy with the luxuriant vege-, 
tation of a northern summer, the dark green 
of the trees relieved by the paler tints of 


the grass under foot, swept the boat. 

“ Colonel,” spoke up Ben, after a couple | 
of miles had been passed, “it ’s just possi-, 
‘ble we may run our nose into danger if we 
a’n’t careful. So I will keep a sharp look 
ahead, and you may do the same behind, 
while Unato uses the paddles.” 

“You must exercise all your wit and cau- | 
tion in eluding danger,” returned Munroe. | 
“ Remember I rely wholly on ped experi- | 
ence. I hope that your fears will not prove | 
tangible. very moment will be precious 
till 1 fold my child in my arms once more.” 

“Forty-eight hours only have elapsed 
since Montcalm broke up his camp on the 
shores we haye left. Lingering parties of 
Mohawks or Hurons may be far in the rear | 
of the main body of the Frenchman’s army. | 


coursers at the 


you may now discern a black smoke edging 
the horizon beyond it. ’T is from a fire, but 
one that in my opinion has burned low, 
Still the imps that sot it may not be far off,” 

“Ugh the.Hurons scent the Seneca as 
‘the panther does the kid. My brother is 
right. Our enemies are not far off distant, 
Let ‘him look to the eastward, and behold 
them.” 

Unato spoke calmly, but his were wild 
with the blaze of battle, as suspending his 
paddles he pointed over the water in the di- 
rection he had indicated. There they could 
see two dark spots which seemed to grow 
larger as they gazed. They were canoes 
coming with all speed toward them and in 
such a manner as to cross their very path, 

The old scout's brow darkened. 

“We must get out of this,” he said, draw. 
ing along breath. “ Unato, we have got to 
get ahead of those fellers. Let the chief 
do his best, and the Grayhair will help him.” 

Another pair of paddles lay in the bottom 
of the canoe. The scout grasped them and 
dipped them deep in the silvery tide. His 
assistance gave a new impulse to their craft, 
which fairly danced through the water like a 
thing of life. 

The chase began to grow exciting. The 
foremost boat of the enemy was something 
like half a mile distant, but it was approach- 
ing on aline at right angles, and with a speed 
that nearly equaled their own. 

“ Pull away, pull away, chief.” cried Ben. 
“ We are to struggle for our scalps with bits 
of flattened wood, instead of loaded rifles 
and true eyes. We are gaining on them,1I 
think. You showed rare knowledge in the 
shaping of birchen bark when you select- 


ed this among the Huron canoes.” 

The Seneca did not answer, but redoubled 
his exertions, keeping a sharp eye upon their 
advancing enemies. Ten minutes p 
away, and a hundred yards did not separate 
them from the leading canoe of the Hurons. 
The two barks dashed forward like two 

of their speed, but the 

ad. The oblique course - 
of the former operating slightly to its dis- 

advantage. 

The keen eye of the hunter saw at once 
that they were in advance of their enemi 
without being sufficiently so to avoid a 
lision. Uneasily and anxiously he cast his 
gaze about to decide upon his course of at 
tion. 

“They are preparing for a shot,” said 
Colonel Munroe, at the moment. 

Scarcely had he uttered the words, when 
the report of a rifle rang over the water, and 
the — paddle of the Seneca was 
struck from his hands by the bujlet of his 
cnomy Unato described an arc in the we 
ter with his remaining blade, and as the ca 


fugitives took the 


Af you will look sharply along yonder islet | 


noe shot swiftly on he recovered his paddle 


@ 
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Flourishing it above his head, he pealed 
forth the war-whoop of his tribe, and again 
lent his strength and skill to the important 


task. 
Old Ben was studiously watching his ene- 
mies with the look of a skilled veteran. 
Each of the boats contained ten warriors, 
but the second was yet too far away for him 
to labor under any serious apprehensions of 
danger on the part of i#s occupants. All 
his gaze was centred on the foremost 
craft. Sixty yards only separated the op- 
ing parties, 
Three strokes more the old man made in 
the water, and then he pulled in his pad- 


Conse pullin , chief,” he said, “and 
take your rifle. We'll fight the imps muz- 
ze to muzzle, and it’s a pity if we three 


a'n’t good for a dozen Hurons. Aim at the 


canoe. Now, then, fire!” 

The three rifles spoke at once. The ri- 
val canoe might have been fifty es away, 
and at that distance every one of the marks- 
men could have hit a blaze the size of a ma- 


ple-leaf. The bullets sprang out of the 


deadly grooved bore, and struck the frail 


craft directly in the bow. They could hear, 
even at that distance, the sound of the rend- 
ing bark, and a moment after the injured ca- 
nog was seen to settle down by the head. 
The rng crew made frantic efforts to 


stop the leaks, and by the time our friends 


reloaded their weapons, the beat had 
sunk from sight, and the ten Indians were 
struggling in the waves. 

“Those devils won’t trouble us any more, 

I reckon,” said Beg dryly. “ Now we will 
show those other fellers our backs for a 
while, Strike your paddles, Seneca, and, 
by the good Lord above, we ’Il learn them a 
trick or two if they persist in following 
us.” 
The two men dashed their paddles through 
the water with the strength of giants. But 
as they swept on they saw that the other 
canoe had slightly changed its course, so 
that, gradually bearing more and more 
obliquely, it was ere long gliding on a paral- 
lel line with that of our friends, while some 
over two hundred yards intervened. The 
clamorous cries of “ The White Panther! ” 
“The Leaping Elk!” burst from the pursu- 
ers, and the scout and his Seneca friend 
knew that their identity was discovered. 

“ Blazes ! they know us, chief, and have 
made up their minds undoubtedly to take 
us,” said Ben, glancing at the pursuing 
craft to see what headway it was making. 
“They ve left their companions to shift for 

selves. Well, | don’t suppose they ‘ll 
drown, at leastways I never heard of one of 

coppery knaves kicking the bucket un- 

water, Lay the canoe more to land, 
Unato, There: keep her so.” 


It now became a trial of speed between 
the two boats. So rapid was the progress 
of the light vessels that miniature waves 
were dashed from their front, and the water 
foamed behind them. The fugitives covld 
not continue their rate of speed a lon time 
from very exertion, and after a while the 
pursuers began to show the advantage of 
numbers. 

“Edge her a little more from the sun, 
Seneca,” said the scout, as he noticed they 
were falling off in the flirht. “A single 
broken bone might now costus our scalps, 
and I see the knaves are now sparing one of 
their men to the rifle.” 

The expedient resulted to their advantaze. 
and Ben chuckled audibly asa volley frcm 
their enemies threw the bullets far short of 
them. 

“ Let the varmints waste their lead if they 
choose too,” observed the old man. “ You 
see there a’n’t no eye among those heathen 
that can calculate the true range of a rifle in 
a dancing canoe.” 

“ Ha! take care there, Ben,” said Colonel 
Munroe, smilingly. “Those Hurons are 
not such bad marksmen after all. They 
may do better next time.” 

heir enemies had fired again, and a bul- 
let had struck the blade of the scout’s pad- 
dle without injuring it. 

Ben examined the slight indentation with 
a slight grimace, though his voice was calm 
enough as he answered, — 

“The shot is nothing. It would hardly 
have marked the skin of an infant. Colo- 
nel, if you will take these pieces of flattened 
wood. | will show you and those ignorant 
heathen how a white man can shoot.’ 


The two exchanged places, and, while 
Colonel Munroe used the paddles with what 


skill he might, the old scout took a long and 
deliberate aim at a stalwart warrior in the 
bows of the pursuing canoe. Suddenly his 
rifle spoke, and the Huron was seen to 
throw up his hands, stagger forward, and 
fall headlong into the water, while his death 
yell rang far out over the lake. 

Without stopping to reload his own rifle, 
Ben grasped one of those belonging to his 
a and again took careful aim and 
fired. 


Another Indian over, and the ca 
noe was seen to halt, while the red men . 
seized their weapons. A volley followed 
which did little or no harm to gur friends; | 
for the distance was yet so great, and the | 
aim of the warriors so hasty, that most of 
the bullets fell far short of their mark. : 

“ Quick ! your rifle, chief,” cried the scout, | 
“and I will give them a parting salute. 
Quick ! before they have a:chance to fire at 


us again.” 
The-old man took the from the 


Senect’s hand, and, glanting slong the bart 
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vel, bore the sight on a brawny brave, and 
pulled the trigger. 

This third shot was as fatal as the others 
bad been, and a, how! of fear and baffled 
vengeance arose from the swarthy crew, as 
their third warrior sprang into the lake 
‘wounded unto death. 

Len listened to their savage yells with 
feelings of exultation. 

“ Ha, ha!” he chuckled, “ I keeled those 
varmints over beautitully. Those fellers 
that are left scream as though they were 
skeered. What thinks Unato?” 

“The Hurons are dogs,” answered that 
potent warrior, resting on his paddles. 
“They cannot fight brave men. We will 
back water, and the Grayhair can shoot 
them down like squaws, one after the other, 
till not a brave is left. Shall we do it?” 

The scout had been busy reloading the 
rifles, and, as he held the fast one in his 
hands, he glanced inauiringly at Colonel 
Munroe. 

“ The chief forgets our errand,” said that 
personage gravely. “We cannot waste our 
time in a vain combat with our enemies. 
If they do not follow us let us on. There 
may be enemies in our path, and there is not 
a moment to lose.” ; 

“ May be you are right, colonel,” answer- 
ed Ben, as he still looked wisttully back at 
the stationa:y Hurons. “| swap places 
with ye again, though if the knaves follow, | 
Shall pit our rifles against their paddies. 
Ah, Seneca, you are wounded ?” 

“°T is the scratch of a pin on the skin of 
Unato,” said the chief. as he raised some 
water in the hollow of his hand, and washed 
the trickling drops from his shoulder ; ‘ but 
a Huron shall lose his scalp for thus draw- 
ing the blood’ of a warrior. I have sworn 
it.” 


And the deadly glitter in his eye showed 
that ill would betide the luckless foeman 
who should cross his path. 

‘Measured and regular now grew the 
strokes of the paddles, and when the night 
came on our friends were far advanced on 
their journey down the lake. But they did 
not cease their efforts with the falling of 
darkness, maintaining their course far into 
the night. Some time after midnight they 
approached the northern shore of the lake, 
and cautiously landed. ‘ 

* All was still in the wildwood. That 
porthern wijderness which swept down from 
the very banks of the St. Lawrence a hun- 
dred or more miles away to the shores of 
the Horicon was as quiet as if its recesses 
did not conceal a thousand hidden enemies. 
Once in a while the cry of an ow! or the bark 
of a wolf came from far away, but that was 


“ Weare now in the enemies’ country, and 
observed 


ready to begin our march,” 


“Any day you can hear the morning and 
evening guns of old Ty among these wood. 
ed hills. Weli, our path lies before ug, 
Look for trail.” 

“What can you hope to do in this dark, 
ness ?” asked Munroe, looking about him 
as if he feared the bush and ieaves were 
about td give up some horrid secret. * 

“We can do much, | ’m_ thinking.” 
answered the ol® man. “The girl is safe 
somewhere, I ’ll warrant that, and all we 
have got todo is to find her tracks and fol. 
ler them up. Scatter along the bank, chief, 
and search every foot of land. | ‘Il 
down here a .Jittle ways, as 1 have an idea. 
they landed not far off.” 

Ben and the Seneca applied themseives to 
their task in good earnest. Proceeding in 
opposite directions they searched up and 
down for the footprints of the captive girl. 
The branches overhanging the water. were 
carefully lifted up, and the muddy shore ex. 
amined ; the suspicious bending or parting 
of the undergrowth was followed by the 
minutest scrutiny, and, although the heavy 
darkness was against them, yet nota sign 
escaped their vision. 

At last a crv from the Indian indicated 
that the wished for trail had been discover- 
ed. Both the others hastened to his side, 

“Yes, here it is,” said Ben, chuckling as 
was his habit when anything pleased him, 
“and it can be followed as well as a dusty 
road in summer. ’T is plain the varlets 
did n’t suspect they ’d be followed.” 

“’T is a bloody trail. See there, the feet 
of the yellow-haired singing-bird has left a ~ 
crimson stain.” 

And the Seneca pointed to a blade of 
grass streaked with blood, which had _ been 
pressed down by the feet of the girl. 

“Jt is the same mark we noticed on the 
southern shore. It is strange, though. 
What make you of it, Unato?” 

“ The chief does not know, but he thinks 
this: the yellowhair is wounded, but not 
badl~, though he doubts if the sore will heal 
till the hand of the big white chief rests in 
her own.” 

“ You think then that the girl hag re-open- 
ed her wound so that by the blood in her 
trail we might be guided aright?” 

“ Unato thinks so.” 

“’T is like her,” said the father. “She 
is ever thoughtful, and as brave as_ the 
bravest; but I fear lest her tender limbs 
will aot bear the strain.” 

“ You have nothing to fear in that respect,” 
said the scout, re-assuringly. “ This step 
is firm and straight and not overlong. But, 
by the good Lord above, it is as ligbt as the 
— of a bird, and hardly larger than a 
child’s, though she’s a grown and comely 
woman. ‘Trust me, she’s good for a, thou 


Ben. | sand miles’ tramp through the wilderness. 
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The girl is a cute one, and no mistake. 
Drat. the knave who took her. But’ll risk 
she and the major till we find them.” 

“How long before that will be, do you 
think?’ inquired the colonel anxiously. 

“ Jt’s impossible to tell,” answered Ben. 
“But | propose to have some sleep before 
we go much further. We have got to have 
it first or last, and we can follow the trail 
better in the daylight; we might miss some 
sign in the darkness.” 

Selecting a secure hiding-place, the trio 
lay themselves down amid the solitude to 
gain what sleep they might. Colonel Mun- 
roe scarcely closed his eyes, the strangeness 
of the situation and the thought of his 
daughter's peril driving slumber from his 
eyelids; but the old scout and Unato slept 
soundly, Partaki.g cf a hurried repast, 
they pushed forward on the trail. 

About noon the Seneca, who had taken 
the lead, suddenly halted, pointing with his 
hand to the ground before them. 

“What is the matter?” asked Munroe, 
with a throb of sickening fear at his heart, 
as he stepped forward with the old scout. 

“Nothing, only Huron braves stop here.” 

“Tlere’s one of the camping grounds,” 
supplemented Ben. 

jefore them were more visible signs of 
the trail than they kad previously discov- 
ered. A heap cf ashes were upon the 
ground; sticks were broken and scattered 
around, and all the varied evidences of an 
Indian camp were to be seen. 

“ When was this place vacated?” asked 
Colonel Munroe. 

“Some time yesterday. Ah, chief, what 
now?” 

“The pale-face squaw is worthy to bea 
brave. Unato, the Seneca, says so. 
at that.” 

He placed in the broad palm of the scout 
a broad, flat stone, upon which was scratch- 
=e a softer one the simple name “ Stel- 


“Well, that beats all,” muttered. Ben. 
“Here we have been follerin’ all day the 
trail which she made plainer with her blood, 
and now she has gone and done this. Why, 
she ’d beat an old ranger by her cunning.” 

“That is her writing sure enough,” said 
Easoienel. “ My brave Stella, she is still 
well.” 

“Yes, and like to be. The Mohawk is 
treating her unusually well for a captive, 
and it is well for the cuss that he does. 
She has her hands free, and she has im- 
proved their liberty. Well, there ’s no fur- 
ther use in stopping. You must remember 
the savages are going all the time.” 

: The party they were pursuing apparently 
consisted of nearly twoscore of warriors, 
and it was equally as apparent that they had 


had. made. If they had any suspicions of 
pursuit, they had no apprehensions of the 
consequences, as they were well aware of 
the necessary disparity between the two 
1orces, and scorned the whites. 

The pursuers pushed rapidly forward on 
the trail. The route they were following 
led them into the wilderness in a north- 
westerly direction from that part of the Hor- 
icon where they had disembarked. Con- 
scious that they were rapidly gaining on 
their enemies, they proceeded on their way 
with the extremest caution. The falling of 
a leaf or the breaking of a‘twig were sufli- 
cient to startle and arrest their steps, and 
they never spoke above a whisper. The 
trail was easy enough to follow, and that it 
was the right one there was double evidenve 
toshow. Not only was there the track of 
blood wherever a little shoe had pressed 
the sod and leaves, but there was the deep 
imprint of the young soldier’s foot, and the 
big moccassin track ef the huge Moneto, 
They knew they were right. 

Before night they came upon another 
spot where the savages had halted. Con- 
siderable remains of the meal were discover- 
ed, and served to satisfy the wants of our 
friends for a while. 

While the white men were eating, the 
Seneca rushed in with a face of amazement. 

“ Trail divides here,” he said abrupily. 
“ Pale-face girl go one way, big white brave 
another. Guess white chief got away. 
Run like mad. Slay Huron, three, four, 
seven of them. Great brave.” 

Both men sprang to their feet. 

“Where cid you learn all that, chief?” 
said the old scout wonderingly. 

“Out here little ways. Plenty of sign. 
You can read it as yourun. Let the Gray- 
hair and the great whiie chief come and 
see.” 

The two men hurriedly followed the steps 
of their companion. Not half a mile away 
they came toa halt. In their very path la 
a brawny Indian stiff indeath. It was evi- 
dent at a glance how he had died. His 
head had been cleft in very twain by the 
stroke of a sword-blade. Powerful indeed 
must have been the blow that laid him low. 

‘Before them rose a craggy peak, and half 
way up its side they stumbled upon six 
more dead savages, all bearing the mark of 
the same dread stroke. 

“There has been a desperate struggle 
here, and the youth seems to have madea 
good defence,” observed Ben musingly. 

.“ And do you think he has escaped?” in- 
quired. Colonel Munroe. 

“ Only further inspection will prove that, 
Let us move on. We must see to him first. 
The girl is safe enough; no one will harm 
her. But I should n’t wonder if the lad 


swtaken no pains to conceal the traces they 


needed help.” 
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They examined the hill, searched among 
the rocks and trees, and descended on the 
opposite side, following a plain trail for more 
than a mile over a rugged country. 

“ It’s lucky the e where he did,” 
said the scout, as they hurried along. “ He 
could n’t have found a better place to make 
a standin this whole forest than Point of 
Crags. We fought the pesky Mohawks 
- there once ourselves, did n’t we, chief?” 

“Ugh! big nght. Took Mohawk scalp, 
though. — Wagh ! does my white brothers 
know these?” 

The Indian nearly stumbled over some 
object that lay in his path, and now held it 
up to view. 

It was a man’s boot, one of those long, 
thick-soled, military coverings for the feet 
such as wasin use in the army among the 
soldiers up to the commander-in-chief. Its 
mate was found close at hand. 

“ Those are Hugh’s boots,” said Colonel 
Munroe, with a shiver. 


CHAPTER VII. 


IN THE HANDS OF THE FOE. — HUGH’S 
DEEDS OF STRENGTH. 


ae captors of Stella and Hugh had 


journeyed leisurely on their homeward 
route. Their first day’s tramp had been 
confined wholly to the lake. They paddled 
slowly down over. the beautiful water, and 
the first night rested on one of the green 
islands in the midst of the lake. 

For the captives it was not a time for 

sleep. The terrible tragedy they had wit- 
* messed, the knowledge of the fate in store for 
them, the thought of a father’s and a friend's 
anxicty, all these various emotions served 
to banish slumber. 

During the day, the lovers, being in differ- 
ent canoes, had seen nothing of each other, 
and when night brought them together they 
were not allowed to speak. But a glance 
had been exchanged between the two, and 
the deep, fascinating, soul-expressing burden 
that it bore had been read rightly, and each 
rested the easier through its inspiration. 

Their second day’s experience was less 
monotonous than the first. Before noon 
they landed and commenced their journey 
into the wilderness. Stella's hands were 
unbouad, and her active mind, which had 
been busily conjuring up some method by 
which her escape or her rescue and that of 
her lover might be hastened or abetted, had 
guided them to the perpetration of an act 


. which marked her a heroine. 


I fancy that her white, set face, as she 
with ruthless hands cut anew the gaping 
wound in ler foot, had something of the 
power in it that the beautiful Athenian Lena 


had in hers. when she bit her tongue in twaig 
to preserve her silence, or which Joan of 
Arc must have worn when she led the charge 
on that famous old battle-ground of Com. 
peigne. 

Surely was never a maiden braver than 
this young high-born British girl in her hour 
of captivity and despair. To be sure her act 
was an unnecessary one, but she knew it 
not, for those kcen-sighted men of the wild. 
erness who pursucd needed not that trail of 
biood to tell them they were on the track 
they should pursue. . 

Hugh Townsend had not the liberty to do 
aught to help himself orfriends. His hands 
were bound behind him, and in addition to 
his other privations he was forced to carry 
upon his shoulders an enormous burden 
mostly of plunder which the savages had 
brought with them. His weapons had been 
taken from him, and the stalwart chief who 
led the party stalked about with all the dig- 
nity imaginable dangling the major's sword 
from his hips. 

The day was one of those still, warm 


August days which is more unendurable 
even than hot midsummer weather, and 


Hugh suffered greatly in the march. He 
was naturally lithe, wiry, and capable of sup- 
porting prolonged exertions; but, unfortu- 
nately for him, the savages were aware of 
this, and had loaded him accordingly. Most 
of the journey, however, was through the 
forest where the arching tree-tops shut out 
the withering rays of the sun. This fact 
was of great service to him, but as it was 
his load‘made him nearly insensible to pain. 
A consuming thirst was ever tormenting 
him, although he found abundant means to 
slake it in the numberless riils which rippled 
through the wilderness. 

The first night they halted in the forest 
Stella found an opportunity, when none of 
the dusky knaves were looking, to write her 
name upon a friendly stonc, and leave it 
where the eyes of a pursuer could easily no 
tice it. The brave girl knew that her father 
would never rest till her rescue had been ac- 
complished, perhaps now was on the trail, 
and she was desirous of affording him alt 
the aid she could conveniently bestow toward 
guiding him on her footsteps. 

Her heart beat piteously for Hugh. She 
had scen with what burdens he had bees 
loaded down in the wildwood march, and she 
forgot her own sufferings in her sympathy 
for him. .Once she approached him, hoping 
to gain an opportunity to speak with him, 
but before she could accomplish her intent 
the voice of Moneto interposed. 

“Let the singing bird go back,” he said 
sternly. “She can have nothing to say-to 
the pale-face chief. Her voice cannot give 
him words of cheer. When he is at the tor 
ture-stake the white squaw of the Mohawk 
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may sing to her English lover. That will 
make Moneto glad.” 

In his haste the chief laid, his heavy hand 
upon Stclla’s shoulder, and rudely drew her 
back. So fierce and sudden was the grip 
that the girl fell nearly to the ground when 
he released his hold, and. her fragile dress 

ed at the breast with a sharp tear. 

“Dog of a Mohawk,” cried Hugh, who 
witnessed the act, “ lay your iron hands on 
me if you will, but leave the girl alone. Oh, 
if my arms were only free I would teach you 
better than to insult a white woman.” 

His teeth were clenched, his eyes were 
hazing, he looked like a young Mars in his 
wrath. 

*“Ugh!* What says the pale-face?” 
ag a brawny savage, glaring at him fiend- 
ishly. 

“*'l say that you are a troop of poltroons, 
. apd! wish that I might fight you all.” 

“White man talk much brave. Maybe 
won't talk so big when the red fire makes 
him sizzle.” 

“Try me, and if a groan escapes me judge 
mé a coward like yourselves.” 

“Uzh! take that now, and see how like it. 
Eh, Yengese big warricr.” 

As he spoke the Indian dashed his clench- 
ed hand full in the face of the captive Eng- 
lishman. The brutal blow came with the 
force of a sledge-hammer, and the hapless 
prisoner staggered under it half senseless to 
the earth. 

It was a piece of merriment for the savage 
throng, but there was not one among them 
gall but who shrank backward for the mo- 
‘ment appalled when Hugh Townsend rose 
tohis feet. Such alook of intensified wrath 
and menace they had never beheld before 
ig a human face as shone now in the count- 
enance of their captive. 

Bound and a prisoner though he was, they 
fell back before his glance, and instinctively 
brawny hands clutched I:nife and tomahawk. 

In a moment, however, they recovered 
themselves, and one by one they turned 
away and left him till only the single guards- 
man stood beside him chara he was bound 
hand and feet to the sturdy sapling beyond 
the outer circle cf warriors. The younz 
officer gnashed his teeth, and from that hour 
a longing for vengeance on his cruel 
foes swayed his soul to the silencing of every 
other emotion. 

Their second day's journey in the wilder- 
mess taxed the greatest endurance of the 

tives. The sun was hot, the way was 

ious, and their feet were travel sore. 
Huch was force to bear the same huge 
load that he had borne the preceding day, 
bat perhaps his lot was really easier than 
Stella's. The poor girl suffered terribly 
from her foot, which was inflamed Pe pphae 
- It was only with the greatest effort 


that she could travel at all. Once or twice 
Moneto offered to carry her in his arms, but 
she heroically repulsed him and forced her- 
self to keep pace with her captors. 

At noon they halted, and ali 
some food. Stella was sick at heart, and 
ate but a mouthful. An apprehension of 
her dreadful position came over her, and her 
soul reeled as she began picturing what was 
yet to come. Yet it was not so much her 
own trials that she feared. Her lover’s per- 
il made*her anxious too. She was contin-- 
ually haunted by one picture, that of Hugh 
at the stake ; and she began to revolve in her 
a brain how she might save him. How 
could she do it? 

The thought took shape and form when 
she coclineney and unseen picked up a 
knife which had been dropped from one of 
the braves. Hastily secreting it in her 
bosom, she glanced cautiously toward Hugh. 
That keen blade in his hand might perform 
wonders. Whatcould she do with it? She 
had a plan. 

All that afternoon she watched for an op- 
portunity to carry her project into execu- 
tion. Never did the hours seem so long be- 
fore or after as they did that day to Stella 
Munroe. But she saw no chance till right 
fell,and the savages once more came to 
camp. 

One of the warriors had slaia an antelope, 
and while the fire blazed up and the braves 
were busy roasting the carcass, Stella, tak- 
ing advantage of a single moment when the 
watchful eyes of the chief were not upon her, 
stepped qoictly but pasty to the side of 
Ilugh. With twostrokes of the sharp steel 
his bonds were cut, 2nd Majer Townsend 
stood free as the boldest Indian in that wild 
wood. 

The brave girl retreated as swiftly as she 
had advanced. She had not spolzen a word. 
She had checked the burning, loving speech 
that was rising for utterance to her lips, be- 
cause she knew a word might betray her, 
No one had seen her act. No one could 
have imagined it. 

Yet impelled by that shrewd caution which 
is a part of the Indian character, Moneto . 
wandered in a suspicious manner toward the 
captive white man. He did not once infag- 
ine that his bonds had been cut, but there 
was an indifferent mtstrust at.bis heart that 


all was not right. 
He came slowly toward Hugh, the pil 
fered weapon of the young officer clanking 
by his heels at every step, halted, and 
sharply at the prisoner. 

At that moment something flashed out 
from the darkness, swift and powerful as an 
archangel’s stroke, and the Mohawk sank 
down like a slaughtered ox. 


ook of 


Then the form that but an instant before 
every Indian in the band had supposed se 
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curely confined by strong thongs of deerskin 
sprang forward with the litheness of a pan- 

er, and, drawing the shining steel blade 
from its scabbard of leather which the chief 
had worn so prosily. and before a startled 
warrior could prevent it, rushed past and 
through them into the wood. 

Loud were the yells that arose from the 
amazed and Mohawks at the unex- 
pected escape of the captive, and’every war- 
rior seized his weapons, while a dozen or 
more sprang in pursuit of the flying white 
man. 

Amid the confusion Moneto rose to his 
feet, bleeding and angry, and raised his 
voice in the din. 

“ After him, warriors of the Mohawk ! let 
him not escape,” he cried. “He has lifted 
his hand against your chief, and the flames 
of the torture-fire only can make amends. 
But take him dead if you cannot alive. 
Tanaquil and a halscore of warriors may 
remain here and see that the yellow-haired 
squaw does not follow in the footsteps of 
her lover.” 

_He seized and bound her witha ruthless 
hand, and, bidding Tanaquil guard her with 
his life, started away with the remaining 
braves after the gallant Englishman whose 
vengeful blow had just laid him low. 

Meanwhile Hugh Townsend, hearing the 
fierce cries of his enemies behind him, anu 
knowing his alternatives were death or lib- 
erty, ran swift'y through the forest. He 
was as fleet of foot as a deer, and he was 
ruuning, too, for his life, so that his pursu- 
ers did not gain upon him. 

Nor was he running at chance, and though 
his pursuit was close and fierce he had al- 
ready formed a plan for action in his race 
for life and liberty. 

When the halt was made at even he had 
noticed ata little distance a craggy knoll 
which rose somewhat above the surround- 
ing forest. Now that he was free, his mind, 
quick to act, saw in this elevation the means, 
of his salvation if not of his vengeance, and 
toward it he directed his steps. 

It was not his desire simply to escape ; 
for confident of his strength, activity, and 
‘power of endurance, he had no fear of being 

ecaptured. 

The thirst for vengeance drove every other 
thought from his bosom, — vengeance on 
the red foe who had so cunningly dragged 
his beloved into captivity, and who had 
treated him so brutally. 

He was determined to cripple and yoy 2 
Moneto’s band of warriors as much as he 
could, to slay as many red-armed ruffians as 
possible, and thus avenge his own injuries, 
and,at the same time lessen the number of 
the fiends so that his future attempts to res- 
cue Stella might be attended with greater 


surety of success, 


Thought Hugh to himself as he went 


enh i d be 

“ can gain yonder crag before m 
suers, it will'go hard if 1 find 
where I can make good defence. To be 
sure I have only my sword against their 
rifles and hatchets, but a good blade in a 
brave man’s hand can perform wonders, 
Many a knight in the days of yore won his 
lady’s love and immortal glory with a true 
Milan blade. How the rascals are yelling 
at my heels! Well, they will yell worse 
shortly, I am thinking. This moonlight is 
propitious, truly. I could hardly see my way 
without it.” . 

The young Englishman rushed along at 
his greatest speed. Half a mile—it was 
scarcely more than that from the camp to 
the peak — is speedily passed over by a man 
running for his life. Hugh soon saw the 
knoll towering before him. 

Point of Crags,” as it had been termed 
by the old scout, — and this name, though its 
etymology is unknown, unless indeed it is de 
rived from its formation and appearance, 
still distinguishes it, — was fortunately an ad- 
mirable place for a fugitive to seck refuge 
in. Its face and base rose abruptly from 
the wooded plain, and the crest of the c 
was more than a hundred feet above the 
level of the stunted pines which clustered 
about its base. 

On the opposite side, however, there was 
a slant in the hill, and a crooked cand rugged 
path led to the summit, passing wide and 
deep chasms in the ledge on the right and 
left, which was all a man’s life was worth to 
fail into. 

This was the only means of access to the 
top of the crag, ahd thon once on the ledge, 
one man, brave and strong, had he no other 
weapons than the many loose and ragged 
stones which strewed the plateau of the crag, 
could defend the steep and narrow ascent 
against the storming of twenty men. 

Hugh gained the base of “Point of 
Crags,” and looked desperately around, 
The abrupt perpendicular cliff irowningly 
rose above him, behind he heard the fierce 
whoops and the hurried trampings of his 
enemies. There was no time to lose. 

He rushed swiftly, like a cat, around the . 
base of the rocky peak, seeking for some 
avenue or path by which he might ascend 
the crag. 

* Whoop!” 

The wild yell struck on Hugh’s ears like 
the knell of doom, and glancing hastily 
around he discerned a huge Indian nota 
dozen yards away making directly for him. 

There were swift runners and strong wat 
riors in Moneto’s band, but this was the ont 
one who in the, pursuit could at all pit h 
agility against Hugh Townsend's with any, 
degree of equality. aol 
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The savage was a formidable specimen of 
his race. He was almost naked, and his 
large limbs, and broad, deep chest, showed 
him to be an opponent it would be danger- 
ous to encounter. He had thrown away his 
rifle in the chase, or else he had not taken it, 
and he now held his tomahawk in his hand, 
though it was evident that he was not in- 
tending to use it except as the last resource. 

“Let the pale-face halt where he is,” cried 
the Mohawk. “Niccolo does not wish to 


shed his blood, but he will use his hatchet if 
the pale-face does not check his steps.” 

ugh did not reply to the Mohawk’s 
challenge, nor did he halt. He took the on- 
ly safe and sensible course; he kept right 


on. 

To turn from his path then would have re- 
sulted in certain capture, for between him 
and retreat toward his rear the woods were 
swarming with his bloodthirsty pursuers, 
scattered in a great semi-circle of pursuit 
that was following him fiercely, and with 
loud shouting. 

He did not fear the hatchet of his enemy. 
He well knew that they were determined to 
capture him alive if possible. In his own 
heart, however, he knew that if they cap- 
tured him at all it would only be after life 
had left his body. 

Now began a race which was decicedly in 
the Indian’s favor, for he was lighter shod 
than our hero. 

Hugh wore the long-legged boots of a 
soldier, which, though light to a man of his 
strength, were far less available for full 

than the mocassins of pliant hide 
worn by the Mohawk. 

Hugh ran around the skirts of the Point 
of Crags looking vainly for a place to as- 
cend. Could he have found a footing on 
the slanting ridge, he would have been able 
to bar the further progress of the Indian 
with the point of his sword. He sought for 
such a place, peering keenly at the rocky, 

ed sides of the precipitous mount, and 
still sustaining a wonderful flight of speed. 

The Mohawk seemed to divine his inten- 
tion, and increased his own rapid pace. He 
knew that if the white man once gained a 
footing on the steep it would be farewell to 
all hopes of capturing him alive. He rush- 
ed on, summoning all his energies to over- 
take the fugitive Before he could reach such 
point. 

Hugh grasped his sword in his hand with 
a fierce grip as he heard the quick patter of 
the red man’s steps, and his hard breathin 
close behind him. It was a weapon o 
Spanish make, a pliant, keen-edged Toledo 
blade, and it had never failed him: he knew 
it would not fail him now. 

He was thinking of turning on his heel, 
and facing the red fiend behind him, when 
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he heard the savage stumble and fall, with 
a slight exclamation, to the ground. ’ 

A single backward spring, and Hugh 
stood beside the prostrate Indian, who had 
already scrambled to his knees. His Tole 
do blade flashed in the moonlight, and its 
downward stroke fell full upon the doomed 
man with a strength that knew no mercy . 
then. So stark and vengeful was the blow, 
that the plumed head was cleft in twain from 
crown to chin. 

The next moment saw Hugh bounding 
forward with his reeking rapier still in his 
hand, while the Mohawk lay dying in the 
forest path. His eyes saw now what he 
had searched for in vain before, and he was 
soon rushing up the slanting, zigzag path of 
the Point of Crags. 

The heat of combat was now in the heart 
of the gallant young Englishman. He felt 
reckless, daring, and would not have shrunk 
from facing his whole score of yelling foes. 
His loud, fierce shout of triumph and defi- 
ance told his pursuers ere they gathered 
around the dead warrior of the victory of 
their foe. 

Several of the Mohawks arrived at the 
spot at nearly the same moment, and the 
chorus of yells grew fiercer, wilder as they 
saw the fell blow that had laid their com- 
rade low. There was no mercy in those 
cries which rang through the wildwood 
above the body of the slain Mohawk. 

But that enemy they hated was fairly fifty 
feet above them, passing swiftly up the 
slanting path to the rocky plateau shut in 
by protecting crags, where he hoped to ob- 
tain a temporary concealment. 

They looked up, but they could see noth- 
ing of the young officer. It was easy 
enough, however, to tell where he had disap- 
peared. The loosened rocks and the inden- 
tured soil at the bottom of the cliff showed 
to their practiced eyes the retreat of their 
foe. A fresh chorus of yells announced 
their satisfaction. 

The warriors did ‘not hesitate to ascend. 
There was danger in it they knew, but they 
were brave men, the bravest warriors of the 
Mohawk nation, and frenzied with the lust 
for blood. 

A dozen of the braves were soon toilin 
up the steep ascent, so steep that it require 
both their hands and feet to perform the 
ascent; up, up, for ninety feet or more, and 
then the foremost warrior halted. Above 
him he saw the lithe, powerful form of Hugh 
Townsend. In his stern eyes the Indian 
read his doom. 3 

Again the sheeny sword-blade flashed in 
the moonbeams as it swept with a slashin 
downward cut upon the Mohawk’s head. 
The well-aimed and deftly given stroke 
struck the savage fairly upon the crown, cut 
deep into the skull, and hurled him head- 
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long from his precarious footing into a deep 
chasm that was rent in the rocks. 

He uttered a terrible shriek of despair 
and horror as he missed his clutch at the 
edge of the ridge, and fell lixe a great clod 
through the air to the rocky bottom of the 
chasm. 

This despairing yell was mingled with the 
wild cries of dismay set up by each warrior 
in the narrow path, as he saw his own 
peril. 

No man in that path could turn about to 
descend. No one had ever descended with 
his face outward; but always backward, as 
bears descend trees, and it needed both 
time and caution even then to insure a safe 
descent. The Point of Crags was difficult 
of ascent, but it took strong nerves, pliant 
muscles, and a steady eye to walk down 
that rugged pathway. 

The savages bani expected an attack at 
this point. They thought he would not 
stand at bay till he had reached the very 
topmost crag, and though they expected one 
or two of their number might go down, they 
anticipated in the end to overwhelm their 
enemy in one wild rush. But here they 
were at a disadvantage; only one warrior 
could advance at a time, and hatehet and 
rifle were poor weapons of defence against a 


long, pliant sword-blade, wie.ded b a man 
whose body was carefully conceal 
a ledge of rock. 


behind 


Still the Mohawks did not once think of 
retreating. Their blood was up; their com- 
rades’ death must be avenged. Boldly the 
second warrior crept forward in the track, 
hatchet in hand, and eyes watchful and ex- 
pectant, ready to spring at a second’s 
notice. 

His fate was like the firet. He had 
scarcely sighted his enemy, ere the shining 
steel came clashing down, and he sank back- 
ward and downward with a cloven skull, 
while his death-yell rang hideously out up- 
on the night. 

Hugh took one step too far forward in 
his excitement, and his eagerness liked to 
have proved fatal. His enemies were 
watching for such a chance, and a toma- 
hawk and a rifle ball whistled through the 
air simultaneously. The weapons had been 
aimed hastily, but they took effect, tearing 
the flesh upon his right arm and shoulder 
so that the blood flowed freely. But neither 
inflicted sufficient injury to incommode him 
in fighting. 

He was quickly back in position again, 
ready for the next Indian to show his feath- 
ered crest within the reach of the trenchant 


blade. Erect, victorious, that one 
stood in the moonlight towering in his pride 
of place. 

There was a stir again in the d 
throng, and another redskin pushed forw: 
The agile and skillful Englishman wag 
ready, and the instant the savage was within 
fair distance his keen blade came down on 
the left side of the warrior’s shoulders, so 
quick and so heavy, that the huge corpse 
rolled backward in the track of his luckless 
companions. 

Two more braves fell under his trenchant 
strokes, and his arm had not grown wearied, 
The next blow he sfruck, however, was a 
luckless one. The savage indeed did not 
escape harmless. The stroke severed his 
left arm at the shoulder, and with such 
force was it driven down that the blade, 
—s the rock, was shivered nearly to the 

ilt. 

With a shrill cry of triumph the Indiag 
sprang up to press his advantage; but while 
the cry was still on his lips, the truncheon of 
steel, hurled with Hugh’s full force, struck 
him between the brows ; and, losing his foot 
ing, he staggered back, stunned and bleed. 
pis a’ the arms of his companions. 

ugh’s stiuation was full of danger now,. 
but he did not despair. The unceremon+- 
ous descent of their leader impeded the 
progress of the Indians for a few seconds, 
snd when they advanced once more the 
young man was ready to receive them. 

He had raised a stone of more than twen- 
ty pounds’ weight, and while yet the sav. 
were a dozen feet belaw him, he dashed it 
oe with all his might upon his remaining 
oes. 

The foremost Indian crouched to avoid 
the descending death, and it passed harm- 
lessly over him. His companions were not 
so fortunate. It struck the Indian behind 
him squarely in the breast, toppling him 
backward against his rearmost friends, 
brushing them all from the path as if they 
were crippled flies. 

But one of the dozen who commenced 
the ascent now remained on the Point of 
Crags. Six lay stark and stiff at the bot 
tom of the chasm, with heads ee | 
the deadly sword-strokes. Five uthers 
fallen down struck by the fatal missiles 
hurled from the Englishman’s strong hands, 
ym was still on the peak, to escape or @ 

ie. 

The Indian and the officer faced each 
other, glaring fiercely like two tigers met in 
the jungle, as if tolearn the other’s strength 
and agility. 
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HE shadows fall dark in the pale moonlight, 
The aspens sway and shiver, 
The golden-rod and the asters blue 
Stand guard along the river. 


The river sings as it sang of old, 
And leaps to kiss the grasses, 

And catches a thousand gleaming lights 
From the smiling moon as it passes, 


O olden friend! it is all the same, — 
0, in the olden 
On; voices failed or faltered. 
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BY THE RIVER. 


> BY ANNABEL DWIGHT. 


We thought not then that a day would come 
hen here cn the shore one only . 
ld stand in the shadows strange and dark, 
With a heart estranged and — 


But the seasons come, and the seasons go, 
And friends grow cold, and sever. 

The worle claims you, — I am here alone: 
Farewell, farewell forever! 


HE sun shone, the air was bracing. 
Everybody seemed to be out, for pur- 
es of either business or pleasure. 

but me. 

- I could hear the crunching of the snow 
from the bay-window where | sat. It seem- 
ed to me as if I had been sitting there since 
the first day, and would continue to remain 
there to the last. 

I had a copy of one of Paganini’s Sym- 

nies before me, which I had promised 
rs. General Ayars I would play for her at 
her musicale, 1 had heard this same gem 
performed by a wonderful maestro in Berlin 
only a year ago, and thought I would never 
forget it. But Ihad. There was one pas- 
sage, accelerated time, sharp, staccato move- 
ment, the correct rendition of which had es- 
pecially escaped my mind. 

I drew my gaze reluctantly from the gay 
scene without, and for the twentieth time 
drew my bow across the strings. My vio- 
lin seemed out of tune. I played mechani- 
cally. I began to heap unuttered maledic- 
tions on the unhappy morning when I con- 

» sented to assist Mrs. General Ayars. Then 
I tried again. No, no, I could not get it, 

, and I laid my cherished violin down with 

| more vigor than grace. 

It was growing dark. In an hour and a 

’ half the carriage would come around. If I 
could only get that strain. It was too ag- 
gravating. 

- 1 could imagine how the girls would laugh 
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if they knew how I felt. They thought it 
was so odd for me to play the violin. But I 
was not afraid of the criticisms of my audi- 
ence. Old friends are kind, and I should 
meet with none but such tonight. 

Mr. Lynton, who plays my accompani- 
ment, went so far as to give me one of his 
rare compliments last night when we re- 
hearsed, and yet I am not satisfied. If I 
had only not heard the maestro. I am tor- 
mented by a longing to get the same music 
from the notes that he succeeded in charm- 


ing. 
An” I sigh. “Hehad a magical bow, 
and the hand of : wizard, while I” — 

I grasp my violinagain. This time I will 

t lay it through, 

“ Senseless, dead music,” I comment, in 
disgust. “Hark! Listen!” 

Some one below stairs is whistling the 
difficult measure. 

“Hark! Listen! Ah! that is it!” 

Who can it be? Papa is at the club. 
The coachman — nonsense! The hostler 
— preposterous! Who then? 

give the silken bell-cord such an ener- 

getic pull, that it has hardly slipped from 
my hand before Suzette stands in her white 
coquettish cap and apron in the door, 

selle rings 

“Yes. Who is whistling down-stairs ?” 

You should have seen Suzette’s optics. 
To say they were like saucers would be 
poor comparison. 
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“Hark! Listen! Now who is it? Go 
' and find out!” 


She vanished. She re-appeared. She 


said, — 

“ Mam’ selle, it is a— vat you call —plum- 
air.” 

ad A what? Oh, a plumber! Send him 
up.” 
PShe again vanished. I began to wonder 
if I was in my right mind. Should I re- 
ceive a plumber in the state drawing-room? 
Should I dare? What would papa, ceremo- 
nioys, aristocratic, exclusive papa, s if he 
ever heard of it? To be sure, it wafan un- 
heard-of proceeding, but so much the better. 
ty eyes began to dance with the spirit of 


n. 

Hark! delicate little footsteps on the 
stairs ; a heavy, manly tread echoing behind. 

“Now,” I say to myself, “enter the 
plumber.” 

Suzette cpens the door, with a comical, 
distressed look on her face, and immediate- 
ly and silently disappears. I have no fear 
of Suzette retailing gossip among the ser- 
vants. Suzette I have found reliable always. 

The plumber! 1 pinch myself to see if | 
am awake. He carries himself like a prince, 
erect, proud. I feel as though I ought to 
take his worn cap, and ask him to be seat- 
ed. How shal! I address such a plumber ? 
He saves me the trouble of beginning, by 
breaking the silence. 

He inquires in adeep, most musical voice, 
and very grammatically, as to my reason for 
summoning him. 

Straightforwardly I reply. 

“] heard you whistling this,” pushing the 
notes towardhim. “ Be so kind as to do so 

in. I want to learn it before eight 
o’clock. Had the circumstances been less 
urgent I should not have called you for as- 
sistance. You are a musician?” 

“ An indifferent one. 1 will play itthrough 
if you will permit me.” 

ith the ccolness of icebergs he seated 
himself before my Steinway. I had not 
done marveling over that when he gave me 
afresh surprise. When he had finished he 
laid my violin across his arm, and played on 
that. There was force, power, passion, of 
which Mr. Lynton had never dreamed. 

When he had finished, he turned and 
looked at me. He would have smiled had 
he dared. 

“Does the music affect the signorina so 
much ?” 

I grew red with the sudden knowledge 
that cas leaning forward, breathless, wide- 
with my hands tightly clasped.  Ri- 

iculous position for “ that statuesque Miss 
Van Arman,” 

“ You play well.” 

I took my violin reluctantly from him. I 
was afraid to attempt the score. _ 


“ Now, signorina! ” 

And with an inspiring chord he touched 
the keys. 

If I played better than I had ever hoped, 
it was his credit, not mine. 

“ Bravissima !” 

He had forgotten that he had come to 
remedy the disadvantages of a loose screw 
in a water faucet. He suddenly remember- 
edit. He rose and hesitated. 

The door-bell sounded with a great clang, - 
When John came to the drawing-room it 
was empty. He found me in the library be- 
side the little marble stand, pointing out a 
loose screw in the faucet to the plumber. 

“ A note for you, Miss Margaret.” 

A glance at the pink billet told me thata 
sudden attack of illness would prevent Mr. 
Lynton from playing my accompaniment, 


“TI am in despair,” wrote Mrs. Ayars. 
“ My dear girl, can’t you get me a substi- 
tute? I know it is asking a great deal, but 
you have so many musical friends. Is there 
not one amateur whom you can secure? 
You see I am at my wits’ end.” 


There was one, hardly numbered among 
my acquaintances, who could play my ac- 
companiment. I said to him, — 

**T am ina situation, sir, where I find it 
necessary to again ask your assistance.” _— 

“ Command me.” 

I showed him the note. 

“Will you ?” 

“ But does not the signorina see that it is 
impossible ?” 

Nothing seemed impossible to “the sig- 
norina” which she had set her willful heart 


upon. 
I told him where to find Mrs. Ayars’s, and 


bade him ask for me. 
pear until ten. 

Aunt Elizabeth chaperoned me that even- 
ing. An approving look softened her grim 
visage as she looked me over. 

“That shade of blue is very becoming to 
you, Margaret, and you have a little color in 
your cheeks, that is something remarkable.” 

I did not answer her inquiring look. I 
was fastening the last button of my glove, 
thereby making Cousin Percy miserable. 

He was Aunt Elizabeth's eldest son, and 
was gradually spoiling the symmetry of his 
yellow mustache with his white teeth, be- 
cause I would not notice the die-away look 
he made it a point to bestow on me. I was 
morally certaim to laugh if I did, and Aunt 
Elizabeth was far too good a duenna to make 
that a desirable thing. 

Should I explain to her about the new. 
star | had so strangely secured? More 
safety in silence. 

I was admitted for a few minutes to Mrs. 
Ayars’s boudoir. She rose with less languid- 


He was not to ap- 
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'. pess than usual, the reply I had sent to her 
note still in Ker hand. 

“ You are indeed a friend in need. Who 
is he?” 

“You will see. He is extremely reserved. 
He does not even wish his name to be men- 
tioned.” 

“Ah!” 

Mrs. Ayars’s penciled brows were elevated 
the tenth of an inch, but a sigh of relief 
brought them down again. 

He can play, gue voulez vous?” I an- 
swered gayly. 

We went down-stairs. The house was 

light, the air was heavy with the odor 
of tuberoses and heliotrope. The men I 
had thought handsome and witty only the 
night before seemed tonight but simpering 
dolls in broadcloth. I noticed for the first 
time that Lieutenant Bangs parted his hair 
much too near the middle, that the elegant 
Mr. Brownleigh was given to platitudes, 
that half a dozen of my devoted admirers 
were insipid to a degree beyond expression. 

The room was comfortably filled by half- 

t nine. 

The Misses Graham had sung their per- 
ennial duet, amid great applause; Mrs. Bal- 
away had besought Norma to hear her, with 
a great many operatic flourishes, and facial 
contortions, which would have made the for- 
tune of a circus clown ; the youngest of the 
Palmerton girls, arrayed in white muslin, 
with festoons of violets draped plenteously 
about it, had sung /¢ was a Dream, wit 
such thrilling pathos, that I fancied I saw 
Percy remove a tear with his silk, mono- 
gramed handkerchief; a lean, consumptive 
youth, who made the most of his hair and 
diamond pin, was engaged in singing, at the 
ria of his rather weak lungs, J dove my 


é. 

During their dreary performance I was. 
saying “ Yes” and “No” to Percy, who 
looked provokingly blissful, and talking to 
myself in this wise :— 

“You reckless girl! what you were think- 


ing of I don’t know. You have deliberately 
invited a —a — oh, well, you ’ve got to say 
it—a plumber {o appear in Mrs. General 
Ayars’s drawing-room. What are you goin 
to say when you are besieged by the inquisi- 
tive, dear five hundred? May be he won’t 
come, It’s five minutes of ten. What if 
he does? And your father, and, worse al- 
most, Aunt Elizabeth!” 

I was hardly aware of the precise moment 
when the attenuated lover finished loving 
his love, but I distinctly heard the ring of 
the bell, and finding myself, shortly after, 
facing the musical genius who repaired fau- 
cets in his hours of leisure. 

- If he was a plumber, he was certainly a 
very handsome one, and with an air and 
bearing as far removed from that of the 


average sooty-faced knight of the solder 
and wrench as pole from pole. 

I thought this, but not in words, as he 
stood before me. 

“It is timé for me to go in,” I said. 
“You — you are not embarrassed?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. I felt as if I 
had said something ridiculous. 

The hum of conversation ceased in an un- 
wonted manner after we had played a few 
bars together. 

This was something worderful at a musé- 
cale. Their looks, approaching as nearly to 
a stare as well-bred eyes can, were directed 
toward the unknown at the piano. 

Standing in the small side-room, after we 
had finished, I hardly knew what to say. 
“The self-possessed Miss Van Arman” 
blushed, of that.I am sure, and I am not 
positive but tlt 1 spoke in a manner one 
would be more likely to expect of a school- 
girl than of a woman of the world, whose 
first three seasons were now memories. 

“You have done me a very great service, 
sir. I —indeed, I am ata loss how—I do 
not quite know how to” — 

“Tam your debtor.” 

“ But I dislike to feel under obligation ” — 

“To a plumber?” 

I blushed again, and nervously pulled at a 
Jacqueminot rose at my belt. Perhaps my 
haughtiness had left the words to in- 
ferred. 

“If you insist, then, 1 will ask for some- 
thing which is of more value than any slight 
service I have been able to perform for you, 


that, were it granted, I should then indeed be 
the one who feels under obligation.” 

“ What is it, sir?” 

His eyes rested u ; 

Could I? Dared I? Visions of Aunt 
Elizabeth’s horror, of papa’s anger, of 
Percy’s scorn, rose before my mind as | hes- 
itated. 

“Pardon me, signorina, for presuming to 
ask it. I should not have forgotten that 
I 

If you could have seen him, looking so 
handsome and so proud, notwithstandin 
his last words, I think you would understand, 
without the need of my making an embarrass- 
ing explanation, why I gave my rose to the 
plumber. 

“Why, where is your musical genius ?” 
asked Mrs. Ayars, coming for me in a few 
minutes after the rose had been transferred 
from my belt into the keeping of my late ac- 
companyist. Eve is asking me who 
he is. It makes it a little annoying, you 
see, to be ignorant in regard to everything 
concerning him. But he certainly has a 
touch, a style of playing, that is wonderful, 
I thought I should find him here.” 

“He has just this moment gone, — to 
keep an engagement, | believe ;” “an engage- 


n my blossom. 
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ment to put in a water-pipe,” I add in a sar- 


castic mental reservation. 


“He is, as I have told you, extremely re- 
served, and as you could readily see, living 
in a sphere far below that to which he has 


been accustomed.” 


i. Poor and proud,” said my friend lacon- 


ly. 
Exact! So 


tery hanging over him. 
ment for 
who? an 
ble, no doubt.” 


Mrs. Ayars had tact which amounted to 
= she made the most of my suggest- 
ons. 


Even Aunt Elizabeth asked me, as we got 
into the carriage, with som@ degree of ani- 


mation, who the handsome stranger was. 


“He was the sensation of the evening, 
my dear. Why in the world have you never 


told us about him before ?” 

When Aunt Elizabeth began to question 
oe I wished either she or I were in Jeri- 
oO. 

I went over the explanation I was so 
heartily tired of making. I had said it so 
many times it sounded to me like a verse 
which had been committed to memory. 

Aunt Elizabeth shook her head dubiously. 
“Queer young man, I must say. Where 
did you meet him?” 

*Oh, he has called at the house,” I 
answered faintly. I did not add any remark 
bearing upon the library faucet. If you had 
been in my place, and knew Aunt Elizabeth 
as well as I did, you would appreciate my 
reasons. 

“Very stran Ah! Percy, he does n’t 
belong to the club, does he?” 

If I had not felt so frightened, I should 
have indulged in a good laugh. 

“Oh, no,” I put in, drowning Percy’s 
drawling negative with my eager voice. 
“ He is n’t the kind of, man that belongs to 
clubs.” 

“ Aw —I should rather think he was n’t,” 
said Percy, complacently stroking the little 
scattering of yellow hairs on his lip. “Aw 
— not, style enough, youknow. Nogloves— 
shock! ng, was n’t it ? and such a horrid way 
of looking all around a fellah and not see- 
ing him,— you know. Weally I don’t see 

where Rita ever picked him up.” 

Do you know when Percy called me by 
. the name papa uses, I felt wicked enough to 


Say,— 

z Ah, my dear Percy, is it not a pity that 
the gentleman we have been discussing 
lacks your discriminating and ex- 
quisite taste in the selecting of his gloves, 
and so forth? If he only knew how to 


y you see, as it is his wish 
that he should be allowed to come and go 
unnoticed, let us leave the cloud of mys- 
It will be an excite- 
_ guests; their speculations of 

where? will be novel and enjoya- 


could tell the names of half a dozen kinds of 
wine, by the taste, do 7 think he would 
be eligible for the clubs?” 

“’Pon my word, I don’t know. He's 
ot to be a— regular high-toned — 
amily, you know —and everything. What 

kind of a trap does he drive, any way?” 

I thanked my kindly fates the carriage 
stopped at this juncture. 

“You need not get out, Percy. William, 
ring the bell.” 

“Nonsense,” said aunt. “ Percy, put 
Marguerite’s cloak closer around her. I’m 
afraid you ‘ll take cold, my dear; those lace 
sleeves look dangerous. How sleepy I am! 
You must mot be long in saying good-night 
to Percy. There, kiss me. By he way, I 
we you play so well as you did to- 
night. 

hat was a good deal of praise — for Aunt 
Elizabeth. 

“ Percy, now go; you must. Don’t wait. 
Suzette is sitting up forme. She'll come to 
the door in a minute.” 


“ But Rita” — 

“ Uch ! ” 

“ What?” 

“ Oh,I’m shivering! I wish Suzette would 
hurry,” I said energetically, 

“You ’re always ina hurry to get away 
from me,” he said with tender reproach in 
his pale blue eyes, and vainly attempting to 
take my hand. 

“You know what I want to say, Rita,” he 

“ I know what I ’m going to say, an t’s 
“But Rita”— 

“I do wish you ’d call me Ma 
“Well, Marguerite, then! 
knew how much I”? — 
“Suzette, I thought you would never 
come. My cousin was quite impatient. 
Thank you ever so much, Percy, for your 
kindness; tell Aunt Elizabeth good-night 
for me, again.” 

I ’m afraid I shut the door before Percy 
had reached the middle stair. 

“If I could me | persuade Percy he ’s not 
in love with me, 1 really think I should be 
quite, quite happy,” I think, to myself, as in 
a pleasant, drowsy frame of mind, I sip the 
chocolate my thoughtful maid has ready for 

pensively at my slippers. 


me. 
Then I 
I wonder if my rose had not better have 
staid in my belt; if I shall ever see him 
again; if he is very poor; if —if he were 
not a plumber; if” — 

* Evidently, Suzette,” I remark as I reach 
the last “ if,” which fortunately occurs as the 
last of the chocolate disappears, — “ evident- 
ly, Suzette, itis time I closed my w 
eyes in slumber. Poor'girl, you are 


erite.” 
If you only 


choose the correct style of necktie, and 


asleep. If you will puta littie more coal 
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6a the grate, and lower the light, I will not 
keep you any longer.” 


The janitor, Mr. Patrick O’More, who had 


been leaning in the vestry, staring at us, 


Tai not retire to rest at once; but I do| came forth and volunteered this informa- 


fiot intend to tell you how mp sat before | tion. 


that fire, and if you were to offer me much 
more than a penny for my thoughts you 


“ Go for him, Pat,” said the organist. 
“ Let him try, at any rate,” said the pros- 


pective bridegroom, brightening up, and wan- 


would not get them. 
dering off with Ethel down one of the dim 


- For the next few days I amuse myself 


with music. . I practice the piece I played | aisles. 


at Mrs. Ayars’s, unti] papa is nearly frantic. 


Percy came down from the pulpit, and be- 


Then one of my dear friends, Ethel Hough- | stowing what he supposed was a frightful 
teling, is married. I am her first bridemaid, = of rage upon my companion, calcu- 


and stand up with Mr. Lynton. 


ated to remove him from this terrestrial 


We had a rehearsal one night at the | globe at once and forever, but which had no 
@hurch. St. James’s was dimly lighted. | effect beyond calling forth an amused glance, 
The rector was represented by Percy, of all | over his head, betook himself off to the or- 

rsons! He really did look like. the typi-} gan loft, in the sulks, and joined Ferguson, 
cal curate of the average English novel, | who was prowling around the organ with a 
with the light hair and side-whiskers, his | lamp, examining the pipes. 


pale eyes, and his white face. 


Ethel and her fiancée were “wandering 


I am afraid I was not very much impress- | around, abstracted and blissful. 


éd with the solemn surroundings. 1 patted 
the seal-skin bands on my sleeves, and wish- | s 
ed Percy would look at Ethel and Mr. Le-| J 
land, whom he was supposed to be joining in 
fhe holy bondseof matrimony, instead of 
provokingly and persistently at me. 


“Oh, dear me,” I said to myself. “H¢ 
urely can’t think of proposing in St 
ames’s,” 

I called Ethel. She did not hear me. 

“Ethel would not hear Gabriel, if he 


should toot just-now,” I said, trying to ward 


I felt nervous too, for the reason that I | off the critical moment, which, by the ex- 
Was afraid Mr. Lynton would, acting on | pression in Mr. Lynton’s eye, warned me 
some slight ~~ which I felt, | was approaching. 


guiltily enough, I had given him when we 
were at Mount Desert, make me an offer of 
his heartand hand. Lately he had given me 


“ Or Leland, either. How I envy him!” 
“ Ethel is a lovely girl,” I said warmly. 
“A—vyes. Do you remember, Miss Mar- 


éause to think that he regarded me as more | guerite, one day when we were boating at 
than a friend, of which 1 was most truly | Mount Desert, you gave me a piece of the 


sorry. 
As we walked up the aisle together, he 


looked at me in a way which said, — so trivial, Mr. Lynton? 


golden-rod you ’d stuck in your hat?” 


“ Certainly you don’t remember —- 
I may have distrib- 


ms Ah, if we were only going to be mar-| uted whole bushes of golden-rod in the days 


of last summer. Those were the very days 


Suddenly in the midst of the Wedding | for pleasant little flirtations, you know. 


March, which the organist was playing, a 
short snapping sound was heard in one of 


But you cannot expect them to make last- 


ing impressions on the minds of two such un- 


“I have often wondered if you had a 


the pipes as if breaking. sentimental veterans as you and I.” 


Pb music stopped. The organist turned 
nd. 
“What is the matter, Ferguson?” asked 
Mr. Leland, dropping Ethel’s hand. 
“Here ’sa nice go,” said Ferguson, bal- 
ancing himself.on the seat, and gracefully 
sticking up his hair in the confusion of the 
moment. 
“Organ ’s out of gear.” 
“Oh, what shall we do?” cried Ethel. 
“It must be repaired. Why, the wedding is 
at noon tomorrow.” 
“You don’t know anything about fixing it, 
dé you?” ventured Mr. Lynton. 
“Well, it takes an expert, in a case of 
this kind,” said our friend Ferguson. 
A look of dismay covered our faces, 
-* There ’s a young fellow, surr, as boards 
and lodges at me house in Cranberry Street, 
- ll do the job for vees, 1’m afther think- 


heart. Itis the general belief among Yay 
masculine friends that you are wholly desti- 
tute of that useful organ; but I, who have 
seen how kind, how gentle you can be to the 
sick, the troubled and the helpless, cannot 
quite bring myself to believe it. 

“ You are praising me beyond my deserts,” 
I answer lightly, wishing devoutly that the 
janitor would fetch his young man, or that 
Ethel would come within hearing distance. 
“Tam quite sure, Mr. Lynton, that since I 
was out of school I have puzzled my head 
over that same question.” 

“ Percy, Percy!” For once I smiled on 
your appearance with a radiance which cer- 
tainly rose from the depths of a grateful 
soul. 

“ Wish that janitor would — aw — heah he 
is, pon my word. Don’t look as if he knew 


much about an organ.” 


= 
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And Percy gave a contemptuous sniff, | that his face was 
suceeeded by such a stare from his near-} compressed. 
sighted eyes that I was fain to follow the 


direction of his glance. 


grave and stern, his lips 


_As he walked down the aisle, I could not 
resist the impulse that stirred me, and made 


In the language of the stage, I exclaimed | an involuntary movement to follow him and 
inaudibly, “’Tis he!” I was not very } ask his pardon. 


much surprised. I seemed to have a pre- 


monitory knowledge of his coming. 


As he passed by us he recognized me. I 
saw it in his eyes. And I am ashamed to 
confess that I instantly turned to Mr. Lyn- 
ton with some carelessly spoken words as if 


I had never seen his face before. 


Looking up again, I could not see his 
face; he kept it carefully averted, and he 
did not glance toward us again, but busied 


himself, with Ferguson’s assistance, at the 
organ. 


As for me, I would have given worlds to 


have had fhose minutes to live over. Oh! 
what must he think of me! What could he 
think but that I am a proud, vain, senseless 
girl, afraid to recognize him before my fash- 
ionable friends, ashamed to recognize him 
when he is my superior in everything. If 
he would only give me a chance to speak to 
him; but he won’t. He will despise me; 
he can’t despise me any more than! de- 
spise myself. 

He knows more than all these people put 
together. Whatif he is aplumber? I have 
done something which will give him a right 
to think I am the silliest, the most ill-bred 
girl in the whole world. Oh! what must he 
think of me! 

I would have gone straight up to the or- 

loft and offered him my hand, when 
| wo made a remark which made me relin- 
quish the thought. 

“T say, aw, that cad there looks awfully 
like that fellah you brought to Mrs. Ayars’s, 
aw, don’t he, now? And, by Jove ! you know, 
he ’s got that same trick of walking around 
as if he run the world.” 

“I always thought you wore those eye- 
glasses to make you look intelligent, Percy, 
until tonight.” 

“ Of course it is n’t, because — because it 
could n’t be, you know, but he’s got a 
deused similar — aw — air.” 

“] don’t know what that is, Percy, but 
you are wanted now to play the part of rec- 
tor. 

Mr. Lynton had been sitting in silence 
since Percy’s opportune interruption. The 
break in the organ, which had been so much 
less important than we had supposed, had 
been mended by the skill of the janitor’s 


lodger. 

e took our places again about the 

chancel. Percy began in a sing-song drawl. 

The janitor’s lodger was going away. I 

kept my eyes fixed upon him, regardless of 
ance, 


No one noticed it. I forced myself to 
seem interested in the mock ceremony, 
After having settled the arrangements, our 
positions, and so forth, satisfactorily, for the 
solemn service in the morning, we adjourned 
sine die, leaving the beaming janitor to lock 
the church. 

I managed it so that Percy walked home 
with me. I could make fun of Percy’s 
young affections, but for Mr. Lynton I had 
too deep a respect for his earnestness to 
try that means to check his love-making. 

The next week was a lonely one for me, 
Ethel, the only intimate friend I ever cared 
to have, was out of town on her weddi 
tour. Aunt Elizabeth had her mind 
time taken up by the artists who were fres- 
coing the ceilings and making some altera- 
tions in her dining-room. 

“The house is good engugh for me, but 
Percy has an idea that it is not fine enough for 
a young wife,” Aunt Elizabeth said. 

“If Percy marries to suit you, aunt, you 
will make it very pleasant for her,” I an- 
swered. 

“It is no secret to you, whom I want him 
to marry, Marguerite,” returned Aunt Eliz 
abeth. And she pleaded Percy’s cause for 
him better than ever Percy did for himself. 
I was stubborn and impatient, I am afraid, 
but I made Aunt Elizabeth understand that 
as for marrying my cousin, I would not, 
could not, should not think of it ; a decision 
which I had despaired of ever impressing on 
Percy’s mind. 
A coolness had arisen between us, and I 
pe as I stood looking out of the window. 
The street was full of sleighs, and the mer- 
ry jingle of bells mocked my pensive mood. 
made up my mind to drive down to the 
bank for papa. It was a quarter of five. I 
ave William his orders, and went for my 
at. 
“You won’t take Snow and Jet out, Miss 
Marguerite? They ’re very fresh, have n’t 
been taken out for a couple of days. Your 
father said he ’d be almost afraid to drive 
them himself this morning. You won’t take 
them, will you, now, Miss Marguerite ?” 

“T am responsible for myself, William. , 
Bring the ponies around directly.” 

“You ’ll let me go to drive for you, sure, 
Miss Marguerite ?’ 

“There ’s no use of your worrying, Wik 
liam. Papa told Colonel Lorrimer the 
other day that I could drive as well as he 
could’ himself, I’m not the least timid.” 

“ Of course, Miss Marguerite, I ’ll do as 


nce he turned partly around, and I saw | you say, but somehow I feel awful skittish. 


> 
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about those ponies. They’re not the 
horses for a a to drive anyway. That 
et isa perfect devil on a day like this,” I 

him mutter as he left the room. 

Sitting behind the sleek-sided, high-step- 
ping ponies, with the fresh wind reddening 
my cheeks and blowing my yellow locks into 
a hundred tangles, I felt a thrill of wild 
pleasure, a feeling of perfect freedom impos- 
sible to describe. 

This is how a bird feels when she flies, I 
thought, as I dashed down the street. Jet 
tossed his pretty, glossy neck, Snow made 
the glittering substance she was named after 
fly in gleaming showers from under her lit- 

dainty hoofs. 

I had my hands full guiding them through 
the avenue. We went like the wind. e 
reached the business partof the town, The 
bank was just visible. 

The streets grew more and more crowded. 
My armsached. A feeling of fear, a feeling 
of danger, drove the color from my cheeks. 
I could not hold them in. They paid no at- 
tention to my voice. People on the street 
stopped, gazed as if under a spell. 

“Great heavens!” shouted one man. 
“Those ponies are running away! That 
lady will be killed.” 

¢ reached a corner, the frail, low cut- 
ter oye rw the crowd pressed closer to the 
of the walk. 

ust ahead were a number of heavy furni- 
ture vans, blockading the street. Death was 
verynear. I felt his breath upon my face. 
The ponies were beyond my control, going 
with the speed of lightning. I closed my 
eyes; a wordless prayer to God surged in 
my heart, and then I heard a clamoring, a 
7 hurrah from the breathless men 
and women around. I felt a sudden, mighty 
check upon the harness; then I out my 


was plunging and snorting, but a 
werful hand rasped the check-rein and 
Id her fast. 


c alf a dozen men sprang to 
assist him. The ponies were. stroked and 
patted until their fiery eyes lost their glare, 
and their fun was worn out. 

The bystanders, in their impulsive Amer- 
ican fashion, took off their hats and cheered 
lustily to testify their admiration of the 

very of my preserver. 
* Resigning his position to some of the 
ethers who had come forward, he came to 
the side of the cutter. 

l owed my life to the heroism of a plum- 

er! A memory of how I had disdained 
him on the last occasion we had met made 
my cheeks redder than the wind’ could. 

“I cannot find words to thank you, now — 
and here,” I managed to say. “Will you 
not drive me to the bank on F Street? I 


was going for papa. Oh, you surely will not 
refuse to manage these wild ponies for me?” 
Without a word he took his seat beside 


me. Jet and Snow, feeling a strong, curbing 
hand, behaved themselves in a model man- 
ner, and trotted steadily and evenly along 
the hard road. 

I glanced furtively at the dark face beside 
me. The eyes were gazing straight ahead. 
He looked very, very pale. 

He did not speak, and my lips seemed 
glued together. 

My heart beat so I was sure he could 
hear it. It was a relief when we reached 
the bank. 

“ Papa,” I said, going up to him in his 
little private sanctum, “this gentleman has 
saved my life. Jet and Snow ran away — 
and—and — You thank him for me, papa.” 

I hid my face on his shoulder. 

“It was nothing, signor. There were 
many who would have saved your daughter, 
i fortunate in being the first to reach 

er.” 

He bowed and would have gone. 

“Wait!” I cried. “Papa, papa, you 
don’t know how brave he was.” 

I described, with words tumbling one 
over another, and an unaccountable eager- 
ness, the whole occurrence. Papa listened, 
drawing me close to him as if to be sure 
that I was really there. I would not be in- 
terrupted by either of my listeners, and when 
I had finished, papa, still with his arm 
around me, held out his hand toa plumber! 

“ Sir, although you are an entire stranger 
to us” (Ah, how guilty I felt!), “I feel that 
henceforth we must be friends. You have 
placed an ebligation on my shoulders which 
nothing can lighten. My gratitude, sir” — 
Papa’s grave and dignified demeanor gave 
way all at once, and he left us suddenly to 
see to something outside. 

“You thank him for me, Rita. 
command myself just yet.” ; 
Think how deeply papa must have been 
stirred to have been unable to trust his 
voice, — my taciturn, self-possessed, cool, 
steady-brained papa! 

1 went over and held out both my hands. 
“ Do you despise me so much you will not 
take my hand? I have hated myself ever 


I can’t 


‘since — 


“ Do not speak of that.” 
ly in a pained voice. 

“ Tell me just how frivolous, how ill-bred 
and unworthy of your friendship you con- 
sider me!” I exclaimed passionately. I 
believe there were tears in my eyes. “ Ah, 
I have so often longed to see you,to ask 
your pardon. I feel humiliated beyond 
measure, as I stand here before you. And 
now, more than all, you have risked — 
life for mine. Oh, why could you not have 
let me die!” 

“ Signorina,”— his severe look relaxed, 
and at last he turned and bent his glorious 


He spoke quick- 


eyes upon me,— “ Signorina, you do not know 
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what you say. I forgive you? If there is 
anything to forgive ” — 

“ But — stay a moment! You will come 
and let papa make another effort to express 
his gratitude to you? If you will not,” I 
continued, as he looked “no” very deter- 
minedly, “if you refuse, I shall think that 

do not care for my friendship, and I so 
ong to have you for my friend!” 
we I said too much. I could not 

p it. 

“ Signorina,” — and he pressed his lips for 
a moiment to my hand, —“ Signorina, your 
friendship — ah, it would be sweet, too sweet 
for me to dare dream of. But no, It is 
better that I do not see you again. Try to 
forget me!” . 

He was gone. He did not care for me. 
What must he think of me? How court- 
eously he had repelled me. 

* Ah, Heaven, how much of my heart had 
he read in those brief, passionate moments 
which had passed so bitterly, and left me 
pale, weak and trembling. 

The days slipped by. Papa gradually re- 
covered from his disappointment and chagrin 
at the non-appearance of my rescuer, and re- 
lieved himself by calling him a Don Quixote. 
As for me, I knew he would not come. If 
I were dying, I don’t believe it would trouble 
him any, 1 thought drearily. It was very 
kind of Sim not to laugh atme. I hated my- 
self: I tried to hate him. I could not bear 
the sight of Jet. 

Alfred Ferguson came te call one evening. 

Ina matter-of-course way he informed me 
that in a fortnight he was to start for Leip- 
zig for the advantage of studying in the 

“ Who will take your place at St. James’s ?” 

I asked. . 
“ They have had a great deal of trouble 
making their selection, and have as yet 
made no definite one. The congregation at 
St. James’s is very critical.” 

“ Alfred” (we were old school-mates), 
“ Alfred, will you let me offer a candidate ?” 

“Wha — what?” 

“] will. give you the address of a gentle- 
man who | am sure will give perfect satis- 
faction. He is ofe of the most finished 
musicians I have ever heard. And, Alfred, 
he really needs the salary. I would not for 
worlds have him know that I had suggested 
his name to you, but you ’ll just manage it 
so you can hear him play, won’t you? And 
use your influence for him, will you?” 

The following Tuesday I received a note 
from the retiring organist. It was briefly: — 


“ Dear Miss Marguerite, — Your friend is 
a genius. The committee has heard him, 
and at once efigaged him to fill my place ata 
very good salary. They are delighted with 
him, and | also. 
“ Sincerely, 
“ A. G. FERGUSON.” 


It was growing dusk. I held the note 
twisted in my fingers. I stood in my favo 
rite window. 

“ Carissima mia /” 

“ Ah, you have come, at last!” 

“To tell you that I am no longer penni- 
less. To ask you for the life 1 saved!” 

And then curiously enough I found my 
heart and lost my tongue. 

* Will you share my home, will you leave 
this luxury, this magnificence for me?” 

Although I said nothing, he seemed sat 

isfied with my answer, for he did not ask me 
again. 
The note fell from my fingers. As he 
picked it up he happened to see a word or 
two, then he read it all betore 1 could pre 
vent. 

“ You are not angry with me?” I faltered 
against his coat. 

“ Santissima Madre! Did you care then 
so much for me? See, then! And he 
showed me a withered rose which I at once 
recognized. 

Papa came stumbling in, in the dark. 

“ Papa,” I said, “here is some one you 
have often wanted to see. It is the gentle 
man who” — 

“Oh, he’s come at last, has he? Take 
him to the library.” 

“No, papa, he wants to ask you first for 
his - Papa, — he — he — he wants 
me 


Ah, that evening seems a long, long time 


ago. Looking up from the ebony table, 
where I write, to the piano, I see on the mu- 
sic-rack, Golden-rod, a Revery. Composed 
by George Lynton. You should hear my 
husband play it ! 

The story of my husband’s life sounds so 
much like fiction that I will not run the risk 
of your incredulous shrugs and smiles by 
repeating it. 

It is a quarter of five. I hear sounds 
which make me drop my pen and go to the 
window. 

Jet and Snow are coming up the carriage- 
road. I can see papa; he is smiling, and 
my husband must sy held responsible for 
this abrupt termination. 


The Belle of the Season. 


‘6 TT will be the best ball of the season, — 
it always is.” 

So said Lady Macgregor as she laid down 

the two great square cards on which were 

invitations to herself, her sister-in-law, and 

her two nieces for the Dragoons’ ball. 

“I hardly think Effie ought to go,” re- 
lied Mrs. Macgregor, Effie’s mother, doubt- 
ully. 

WNot go,mamma!” exclaimed Effie, from 
a distant window in the drawing-room. 
“Why, nothing would induce me to miss 


“Oh, surely she may!” put in Hester. 
“Let her enjoy herself while she can.” 

“ Of course,” assented Effie. 

“Of course.” echoed Lady Macgregor. 

And from that time Mrs. Sseneuee made 


.no further objections, and Effie reveled in 


the prospect of her first military ball. 

It was to be a “ ball of balls,” surpassing 
anything that had ever before been given in 
Edinburgh, — so rumor said. 

The officers were all rich, all comparative- 
ly young, all dancing-men, and there were no 
married ones to throw cold water upon the 
extravagances which were to be perpetrated 
with regard to the entertainment. 

It created a sensation, long before it took 
place, amongst the dressmakers; for even 
shallow purses had to open widely to do 
honor to it. No shabby dresses must ven- 
ture to show themselves on the eventful 
evening ; and many were the anxious con- 
sultations as to what would be the prettiest 
and most effective costume to invent for the 
occasion. 

The ball was to be held in the Assembly 
Rooms and Music Hall, two adjoining and 
beautiful saloons connected by a corridor, —- 
the last a spot generally well patronized be- 
tween the dances at such gatherings. 

The Dragoons meant to do justice as en- 
tertainers. What the fair guests-to-be now 
had to consider was their own appearance, 
each one resolving to do their utmost to daz- 
tle the hosts, and captivate them if she 
could. 

In the privacy of many dressing-rooms 
this sprees was frequently asked : — 

. hat will Effie Macgregor wear?” 


ut no one could solve the mystery, sim- 
Ply because Miss Macgregor’s attire was 
not being manufactured by any fashionable 
modiste, but by the clever fingers of Mrs. 
gtegor and herelder daughter, Hester, 
never considered their time had been 
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wasted when spent upon service for Effie, 
the younger daughter, just then a little over 
nineteen, and so fair to see that by common 
consent she was the acknowledged belle of 
the season. 

Mrs. Macgregor was the widow of a bar- 
onet’s third son, of unexceptional igree, 
but poor, and proud as well. She had hith- 
erto lived a most retired life in the High- 
lands, eking ont her narrow income with 
praiseworthy skill, and, when Hester grew 
up, even contriving, with her assistance, to 
save a trifle in anticipation of the time when 
her beautiful Effie should “ come out,” when 
she knew some extra expense must be pro- 
vided for. 

Hester was three-and-twenty, —a bright- 
faced, pleasant, sensible girl, with no preten- 
sions to prettiness, but ladylike and refined. 
For her no effort had ever been thought 
necessary; and she was so thoroughly un- 
selfish that she never gave a thought to. 
what others might have considered the 
preference shown to her sister. Ever since 
Effie had been a baby, Hester had been like 
alittle mother to her; and, as her charms 
expanded, the elder sister’s pride in them 
had partaken of the same character. To be 
jealous of Effie never entered her imagina- 
tion. 

When Lady Macgregor, their uncle’s wife, 
wrote to Mrs. Macgregor, and advised her 
to bring her daughters to Edinburgh, Mrs. 
Macgregor and Hester agreed that the time 
had come to trench upon their small savings. 
For Effie must be well dressed, she must 
have every advantage, — a decision which 
pretty, willful Effie, with her sapphire eyes, 
delicate, tip-tilted nose, and sweet, smi ing 
lips, was indisposed to dispute. 

Lady Macgregor invited her relatives to 
her handsome house in Moray Place, and 
shortly after their arrival their a 
began; and almost immediately the heads 
of at least a dozen of the marriageable 
youths of Edinbungh were completely turn- 
ed by the rare beauty of Miss Effie Mac- 
gregor. 

Lady Macgregor was glad that she had 
asked her sister-in-law to come to Moray 
Place with her daughters. Mrs. Macgregor 
had foreseen great admiration for Effie, but 
the adulation she received far surpassed her 
most sanguine expectations. Hester was 
delighted. Only one thing troubled her, — 
no one had yet appe who was good 


enough for . 
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Effie herself was slightly spoiled by it all. 
She enjoyed her triumphs intensely. She 
rejoiced over the bouquets that were sent to 
her, and the homage that was paid to her. 
After the quiet home-life at Inverardoch 
Glen, the whirl of the Edinburgh season 
_ enchanting to the simple, country-bred 

irl, 

F Some weeks previous to the Dragoons’ 
ball an admirer had attached himself to the 
train of Miss Effie Macgregor, in the shape 
of Mr. George Duff, a good-looking young 
Scotchman with some property of his own, 
and about two thousand a year. He paid 
Effie marked attention, which she received 
with a demure satisfaction; and her less im- 
portant admirers shrank back with one ac- 
cord from any attempt to compete with this 
eligible candidate for the pretty Miss Mac- 
gregor’s favor. 

Lady Macgregor found out that she knew 
Mr. Duff's aunts, —in fact every particular 
concerning the young man was soon satis- 
factorily discovered. He was good-looking, 
well-born, comfortably off, his character 
was unimpeachable, and, to crown all, as the 
days went by he seemed to be growing 
more and more in love with Effie, who cer- 
tainly began to ahow symptoms of consider- 
able partiality for him in return. 

The young Jadies of Edinburgh in private 
conclave rather resented the fact of Miss 
Effie Macgregor’s conquest. She was a 
stranger who had swooped down into their 
midst, and, after outshining them all, picked 
out the most desirable Jarti of the season. 
However, everything was not settled yet, 
one or two of the more elderly young ladies 
remarked with an ominous shake of the 
head; the Dragoons’ ball had still to take 

lace. 
. hether any forebodings as to that event 
oppressed the ardent Mr. Duff no one 
knew; but he had evidently made up his 
mind to secure Effie’s promise before- 
hand. . 

Accordingly one afternoon he called at 
Lady Macgregor’s, when, by a happy chance, 
her ladyship and Mrs. Macgregor and Hes- 
ter were out driving. 

Effie, looking outwardly sweet, received 
him ; and, plucking up courage, ke then and 
there proposed to her, and was accepted. 
Effie believed that she was very happy i she 
was quite certain of it when she told her de- 
lighted relatives of her engagement, with 
which even Hester, who had been hardest 
of all to please, was charmed, for Mr. Duff 
had won all their hearts by his frank kind- 
ness, and honest admiration of Effie. 

The wedding was to take place in June, — 
it was March then, —and Effie was to set 
about choosing her ¢rousseau as speedily as 

ssible. There were to be no tiresome de- 

ys, no weary, indefinite proceedings. Mr. 


Duff would fain have had the ceremony cel. 
ebrated in May, but Effie had all the Scotch 
superstition regarding the unluckiness of 
the month so far as marriage was concern. 
ed. June, she declared, would be soon 
enough. 

Mr. Duff had one characteristic which his 
fiancée had still to discover,— he was of 3 
jealous disposition. Now that Effie was his 
promised wife, he did not care for the idea 
of her going to balls in the way that she 
had hitherto done. If she must go, he de 
cided that she ought to dance almost exclu. 
— with himself. And to a certain ex- 
tent he conveyed his ideas to Effie, who lis- 
tened patiently enough, but did not appear 
quite to see her way to make any promises 
on the subject. 

“I can’t refuse everybody,” she said. 
“It would seem so stupid; and I am very 
fond of dancing.” 

“ Then dance with me, Effie,” urged Mr, 
Duff. “Am I not enough for you now?” 

“ Of course,” she agreed, in an unconvin- 
ced, hesitating tone, that was not lost upon 
the sharp ears of her intended. 

Mr. Duff carried his point, as far as waltz 
ing went, at the first two or three dances 
they went to directly after their engage- 
ment; and Effie, though slightly restive at 
having to refuse a number of vapptiaatas be- 
haved altogether very well, especially as 
Mr. Duff did not excel in the Terpsichorean 
art, —in fact, danced very badly. 

But Effie was not going to dance — 
lifé with him; a better fate was in store 
her, it was to be hoped. He would make 
her a tender, true, loving husband. What 
did it matter that he could only stumble 
through fast dances? 

Nevertheless, his shortcomings in that 
line were a source of considerable annoy- 
ance to his pretty betrothed, who floated to 
perfection round the room when she had a 
fairly good partner; and she had an inward 
conviction that, when she and Mr. Duff at- 
tempted to waltz, every one was watching 
their erratic career and laughing at them. 

This idea rather damped the prospect of 
the Dragoons’ ball to Effie. But her spirits 
rose when, on the morning of the eventful 
day, Mr. Duff presented her with an exqui- 
site crystal heart-shaped locket, set round 
with diamonds of great beauty, and sur- 
mounted by a lover’s knot, also in diamonds. 
This ornament, worn on abroad black vel 
vet, with a splendid bouquet, and a simple 
white tulle dress, trimmed with bunches of 
snowdrops, completed Miss Effie Macgreg- 
or’s costume for the military ball. 

Never had she looked prettier than when, 
closely guarded by Mr. Duff, she entered 
the brilliantly lighted Assembly Kooms; 
and never had she dreamed of such a fairy- 
like scene as the rooms themselves present 
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ed. The magnificent decorations, the blaze 
of light, the glitter of military trophies, 
arms of all kinds, soldiers like senti- 
here, there and everywhere, all struck 
her with wonder, Mirrors, couches, foun- 
tains, — what had been forgotten ? 

Mr. Duff escorted her round the rooms, 
and then they joined the dancers, taking one 
turn. After that Effie was besieged with 
requests for dances, many of which she de- 
clined reluctantly enough. But presently 
Lady Macgregor came up to her, and intro- 
duced one of their hosts, — Captain Vers- 
choyie. 

“He wished it so very much,” her aunt 
whispered. 

And Effie, with a charming shy glance 
upward, met a pair of handsome, bold, dark 
eyes fixed admiringly upon her. 

. “May I have a dance ?” he asked. 

Effie hesitated for an instant, George 
Duff's heart stood still. 

“ Number five,” said Effie. 
Lancers.” 

“Thank you,” answered Captain Vers- 
choyle, rapidly inscribing his initials on her 
programme, and then departing. 

For a few seconds there was an ominous 
silence between Mr. Duff and his fiancée; 
and then Effie said 

“I hope yon don’t mind, George; I gave 
him only a square dance. It really seems 
so foolish to refuse everybody.” 

“When we are married, Effie,” he rejoin- 
ed gloomily, “] sha’ n’t allow you to dance 
at all.” 

“ Poor me,” said Effie to herself. 

But she remembered the crystal heart, 
and refrained from expressing disapproba- 
tion 

Presently George desired another turn; 
and Effie found herself struggling along in 
trying circumstances, which were not im- 
proved by the sudden consciousness that she 
was being keenly watched by the dark eyes 
of Captain Verschoyle. 

Effie read both amusement and pity in 
them ; and almost sharply she told Mr. Duff 
that she thought they had better sit down, — 
anything was better than being so terribly 
knocked about. Mr. Duff felt considerably 
hurt at this; and Effie experienced a sensa- 
tion of relief when Captain Verschoyle 
again appeared, and claimed her for number 
five, which he said was just about to be- 


“ That is the 


gin. 
Mr. Duff resigned her, but resolved to 
keep his treasure in sight, — in fact, a bright 


idea seized him to dance in the Lancers 
himself, if possible vis a vis to Effie. 
Accordingly he hurried off to secure Hes- 
ter as a partner, and in so doing lost sight 
of the blue-and-gold uniform, and the white 
dress ; he would soon find them again, how- 
¢ver, he said to himself. Hester accepted 


her brother-in-law elect at once, and gladly 

eed to search with him for Effie; but 
she was nowhere to be found in the Assem- 
bly Rooms. 

“ Perhaps she is in the Music Hall,” sug- 
gested Hester. “They are dancing there, 
too. 

As Hester and Mr. Duff entered it, the 
Dragoons’ band was discoursing Sweet- 
hearts, and, to the horror and wrath of the 
young man, he beheld his beautiful Lffie 
whirling round clasped in the arms of Cap- 
tain Verschoyle. 

She was very young,—he must have pa- 
tience, Mr. Duff told himself as he glared at 
them, and then by a mighty effort resolved 
to endure what pained him so exceedingly, 
and not be hard upon her. 

Captain Verschoyle danced to perfection, 
and Effie felt that she was the observed of 
all observers as she floated along, guided 
by the irresistible Captain Verschoyle. What 
a change after George’s plunging. 

Captain Verschoyle was enchanted with 
her dancing, —so he said. She could not 
refuse him at least two more dances before 
the evening was over. He was so earnest, 
so determined to have them, that Effie, after 
declining at first, proceeded to deliberate ; 
and, having done that, the -initialing took 
place once more upon her programme ; and 
the handsome Dragoon expressed himself 
duly grateful. 

“T hope you are not going to dance again 
with the partner | have just seen you with, 
Miss Macgregor?” he said. “I declare it 
made the quite angry to watch how hé drag- 
ged you about. Who is he?” 

suppose you mean Mr. Duff!” said 
Effie, coloring as she spoke. 

“ Duff? Ah, — ought to be Duffer!” de- 
clared Captain Verschoyle. “Why, there 
he is, looking as black as thunder!” 

And Captain Verschoyle smiled an in- 
tensely aggravating smile at George, who 
certainly was regarding the pair with any- 
thing but satisfied eyes; and, as he stroked 
his mustache complacently, something of 
the true state of affairs dawned upon Effie’s 
partner. 

Perhaps that gave a sort of zest to the 
pursuit of Effie which followed, just for the 
amusement of cutting out another man, and 
for the pleasure of securing for a time the 
affections of what he considered the pretti- 
est girl in the place. 

Before the Dragoons’ ball was over, more 
than one matronly head had shaken itself 
gravely at the attentions paid to Mr. Duff's 


fiancée; and Mr. Duff himself determined 


that Effie should not, with his consent, have 
another opportunity, of making herself con- 
spicuous with Captain Verschoyle. 

But, alas, poor, foolish Effie was flatter- 
ed! Captain Verschoyle was the “swell” 
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of the regiment, very handsome, very rich, 
and so fascinating that in a miraculously 
short space of time she succumbed to his at- 
tractions; and good, honest George Duff, 
who could not, because of his love for her, 
conceal his wrath, showed himself in a light 
to Effie which apparently changed her affec- 
for himinto a feeling of almost aver- 
on. 

To a certain extent Lady Macgregor and 
Hester viewed the state of affairs with com- 
ae If Effie found she could not care 
or George, it was as well to discover it in 

d time. And by all accounts Vers- 
choyle’s wealth was ten times greater than 
Mr. Duff's. He was nephew and heir-pre- 
sumptive of an earl; and for Effie to be- 
come a countess was more in accordance 
. with Hester’s ambition than tosee her plain 
Mrs. Duff of Ardloch Park. 

But the mother’s heart misgave her. 
Not that she disliked Captain Verschoyle ; 
she admired him extremely ; he was certain- 
ly far more polished and elegant than Mr. 
Duff. But there was something — Mrs. 
Macgregor could hardly explain what — 
that she did not approve about him; and 
she was honestly grieved and sorry when 
Effie finally informed her, about a fortnight 
after the ball, that she and Mr. Duff had 
said ead to each other. 

“ He was so jealous, so tiresome, I could 
never have been happy with him, mamma ; 
besides ” — 

“You have seen some one you like bet- 
ter,” added the widow. 

“Perhaps I have, mamma,” she con- 
fessed. 

Effie did not escape censure for her de- 
sertion of Mr. Duff. At more than one af- 
ternoon tea-party her conduct was canvass- 
ed-and condemned. But why should she 
care ? she asked herself Was not Gaptain 
Verschoyle wing more devoted, more 
empressé? Did he not come dashing al- 
most daily into Moray Place, driving his 
mail-phaeton with its pair of showy chest- 


nuts, a smart groom sitting behind? And 
did he not parade the regiment past their 
windows, with his handsome self at its 
head, allfor her sake? Did not the band 
strike up just as they reached her abode for 
her special delectation? And what bouquets 
came from London! Edinburgh was not 


supposed to be able to furnish suitable flo- 


ral offerings for the idol of his heart! For 
a brief seasonEffie lived in a whirl of ney 
expectation and excitement. George Du 

had departed ; there was no cloud to mar her 
enjoyment, — at least she could not discern 


one. 
At last the first bolt came from the blue 
sky. The Dragoons were ordered to leave 
Edinburgh, and to march forthwith to Man- 
chester. Pale as marble, Effie— who was 


love with Captain Verschoyle 


now in 
— listened to the news. dy Macgregor 
and Hester were rather glad. It would 
bring matters to a crisis, and be better for 
Effie, who had never been very strong, and 
upon whom the unwonted excitement had 
begun to tell. Mrs. Macgregor was glad 
too in a way. She was afraid she had not 
acted very wisely in Effie’s behalf; and eve 
day she regretted the honest heart that her 
pretty daughter had thrown aside. She felt 
certain that Captain Verschoyle would do 
his duty, that his intentions were honorable, 
But was this gay butterfly likely to make a 
good steady husband? She pondered the 

uestion very anxiously. If Effie had hada 
ather, or even an uncle, she would have felt 
safer, and gone to him for counsel and sup- 
port. But the Macgregor family were 
strangely devoid of the male element. Sir 
Robert had been dead for several years, and 
the only surviving brother was in Australia, 
Mrs. Macgregor on her side had no broth 
e 


TS. 

Lady Macgregor was very certain that 
Effie would de “ all right,”— so she express- 
ed herself, — and, now that Captain Vers- 
choyle’s day of departure was fixed, the fam- 
ily might hourly expect Efiie’s second en- 
gagement to be announced. 

Effie saw him at a flower-show on the day 
after the receipt of the unwelcome tidings. 
She herself was the fairest flower there, in 
her simple white straw bonnet, with its white 
trimmings ; and Captain Vercshoyle at once, 
as was his custom, took possession of her. 

“ You have heard the news, I dare say?” 
he said. “We are ordered off, Effie. I 
may have to go immediately.” 

She tried to smile. She trusted him; she 
was too innocent herself to believe thathe 
meant to go and forget her. 

They were in a crowded room, no one 
overheard a syllable of their conversation: 
but many guessed from her shy, happy face 
that another crisis was come for the belle of 
the season. 


He explained to her why he must go; 
but he added that he would return. She 
must promise to remember him, to be very 
true and faithful. Could she do it? Might 
he trust her ? 

This had not been G 
He had said out boldly that he loved her, 


thet he wanted to make her his wite. And 
there had been no talk of indefinite depar- 


tures or returns. However, she was: satis- 
fied. He was going away then, but he 
would return. She must be brave and 
e said a fervent good-by to her, ng 
escorted her home to Moray Place, Lady 
Macgregor and Hester walking in front of 
them. But he refused to enter the house, — 
a thing he had never before been known to 


Duff's wooing. 
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do. He was rather pressed for time, he 
said. With a parting glance at Effie, he 
raised his hat and departed. 

Lady iy oo wondered why he had 
not come in. Hester looked anxiously at 
Effie; and Mrs. Macgregor, who had seen 
the party at the door, felt something like a 
throb of pain, which, however, was strangely 
mingled with relief. 

What had Effie to say? 

She was all joy and cheerfulness, — con- 
fident regarding his truth and honor. He 
had ascertained from her all particulars 
about her Highland home; he had also 
made a note of her address, for he meant 
to write to her as soon as he could arrange 
certain matters to which he alluded vaguely. 

He had impressed upon her that for the 

ent she must keep their arrangements 
and hopes of future meeting strictly to her- 
self. And so she meant todo; but she had 
never yet had a secret from her mother or 
Hester,—she could not keep one from 
them now. So, after Lady Macgregor had 
gone to her room to dress for dinner, she 
confided to her anxious listeners a good deal 
of — Verschoyle’s conversation. 

Lady Macgregor guessed that she was 
not being told everything, and felt a good 
deal — She wanted to have the 
triumph of her niece’s engage- 
ment, and to take all the credit of having 
a it about herself. The least Effie 
could have done was to let her know how 
matters stood. She would cease, she de- 
clared, to have any interest in the affair if 
she was to be kept in the dark. 

' “Has he proposed, Effie?” she asked. 

“No, Aunt Charlotte, he has n’t,” answer- 


ed Effie, with a happy blush, which threw a 


doubt upon her denial. 

“ Then what has he said?” urged Lady 
Macgregor. “ You surely don’t mean me 
to believe that aftér weeks of dangling and 
devotion he has said nothing ?” 

“I am quite happy,” replied Effie. 
“ Please don’t question me, Aunt Charlotte ; 
directly anything is settled you shall be 
told.” 

“Oh, very well!” cried Lady Macgregor 


indignantly, taking up her gloves, and de- | h 


parting. 

But Mrs. Macgregor and Hester inter- 
posed on Effie’s behalf with her aunt, and 
contrived to smvoth matters, so much so 


that Lady Macgregor bade them all a cor- 


dial farewell when, about a week later, hey 
left Edinburgh and returned to the solitu 
of y home. 

rrived there, Effie Macgregor ~~ her 
Watching and waiting for the post. ptain 
Verschoyle’s letter must come some day; 
nothing could convince her to the contrary, 
though the June roses had bloomed and 


faded, and still there came no tidings. 


Every morning the look of anxious expec- 
tancy changed into one of patient disap- 
pointment, and every morning the girl said 
to herself, — 

“ Tomorrow his letter will come.” 

But no “ tomorrow ” brought it ; and Effie 
herself seemed to be drooping when the au- 
tumn winds swept over the fallen leaves, 
and stillthere had come no word. 

To Mrs. Macgregor and Hester the truth 
was self-evident. The man was a villain: 
he had deceived them all, played with Effie’s 
affections, and out of the sheerest selfish- 
ness, for his own momentary amusement 
and gratification, had singled her out as a 
ew toy, rendered all the more tempt- 
ing because she belonged to another man. 
But for him Effie would probab.y have been 
George Duff's happy wife. 

Many a consultation took place between 
Mrs. Macgregor and Hester as to the best’ 
means of putting an end to Effie’s expecta- 
tions, which became almost pathetic from 
their very hopelessness, But nothing could 
shake her confidence in the man to whom 
she had given her heart. 

“He promised. I said I would trust 
him.” 

This was her argument, quietly spoken, 
when a doubt was thrown upon the good 
faith of Captain Verschoyle. 

As the winter wore on, she grew pale and 
thin, a shadow of her former bright, merry 
self. And in the dull December days she 
became so ill that the country doctor who 
was summoned to see her declared that a 
change was imperatively necessary. But 
she pleaded hard to be allowed to stay on at 
Inverardoch. Captain Verschoyle knew 
she was there; she wanted only to be allow- 


ed to remain at home, 

Mrs. Macgregor could ill afford the ex- 
penne of a change; still she would gladly 
have met it but for Effie’s dislike to the idea. 
It was abandoned for a time, and once more 
the girl n her watching for the post. 
Only for a little longer. Her illness in- 
creased with ges | suddenness. A low 
fever seized her, and for some days she lay 
almost unconscious of passing events about 


er. 

And while her child lay thus, hovering be- 
tween life and death, Mrs. Macgregor read 
in the columns of a fashionable news 
an account of a certain marriage in high life. 
the bride being an only child and heiress of 
a well-known millionnaire; the bridegroom, 
Captain Stanley Verschoyle, of the ——th 
Dragoons. Mrs. Macgregor’s first impulse 
was to keep it a secret from Effie, to spare 
her a pang if she could; but Hester advo- 
cated a different course, . 

“Let her know the worst, mamma; it is 
the expectation of hearing from him, the 
suspense and disappointment, that is killing 


| 
| 
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her.” For Effie was now conscious enough 
to remember the desire of her life. 
“Any letters?” she would whis 
the anxious, eager look they had 
know so well. 
It was Hester who broke the tidings to 
her. She bore it with wondertul fortitude; 


r, with 
gun to 


and from that day her lips never repeated 
their old inquiry. 


Effie did not die. She rahe oa back — 
thanks to her youth —into health again; 
but the brightness of her life was dimmed. 
She was never the gay, happy, light-hearted 
Effie Macgregor that she had been of yore, 
and dark days came for the sisters. Mrs. 
Macgregor died suddenly, and they were left 
almost penniless, — pensioners on the boun- 
ty of Lady Macgregor, unless they chose to 
ome themselves personally to procure a 
ving. 

Biber would gladly have toiled to save 
Effie all anxiety or care, but adversity re- 
vealed in the latter a-strength of character 
and purpose that no one had ever supposed 
the pretty butterfly of old days possessed. 
She would do her share, she declared, and, 
when Hester looked out for a governess’s 
post, Effie did the same. 

What a change it was to them; what a 
pang to say good-by to Inverardoch, and to 
ace the world alone,—for together they 
could not be. 

Lady Macgregor professed to be offended 
at her husband’s nieces for disgracing their 
connections by going out as governesses ; 
but she was honest enough to admit to her 
intimates that she would have considered it 
a great hardship to have had. to support 
them; and she was kind enough to procure 
for Effie a post with a distant cousin of her 
own who was blessed with a goodly supply 
of olive-branches. 

Mrs. Elton was very kind to Effie. She 
took to her pale, delicate young governess 
at once, and treated her from the first with 
more than ordinary kindness. 

One day, about a year after Effie had 
come to Mrs. Elton, the latter casually in- 
formed her that she expected a bride and 
bridegroom to dinner. There was to be a 

rty of friends to meet them, and Effie was 
instructed to appear with her pupils in the 
evening. 

No suspicion as to the bride and bride- 
= crossed her mind, until] she came 
ace to face with her discarded love, George 
Duff, who, looking both handsome and hap- 
y, was leaning over a low chair occupied 
y a pretty girl in bridal splendor. 

A cold chill ran through Effie Macgregor’s 
veins. The girl-wife looked so bright, so 


happy, so contented, while she, Effie, wag 
miserable and alone, a governess, a depend. 
ant, with no one save far-off Hester to care 
for 

The blue e ist he th 
of her folly. Like » ecene auddealy 
ed, she realized exactly the part that C 
tain Verschoyle had had in ruining her li 
She saw clearly that she had thrown awa 


an honest heart, that she had indeed sacri. 
ficed the substance for the shadow. But 
what availed it to revert mournfully to the 
ast, —she who must bravely try to ~ the 
onely future ? 

Mr. Duff came forward frankly to Effie, 
Her pale, sad face smote him to the heart; 
he guessed her story, and his whole desire 
was to utter one sentence in her ear; while 
the bright-eyed Mrs. Duff gazed with some 
curiosity upon Mr. Duff’s newly found 
friend. 

He asked after Hester, and then referred 
lightly to herself. Was she well— and 
happy? 

Hester was in England, and she herself 
was well and — happy. 

“ And, Effie, have you not relented?” he 
asked. 

Relented! Was he mad? She lookedat 
him indignantly. 

“I have never changed,” said Ge 
Duff. “I loved you from the first day I 
saw you, Effie, I love you still. I-made 
my mind, despite your desertion, that, if t 
did not marry you, I would never marry 
any other woman.” 

“And your resolution broke down?” 
said Effie. 

“How?” he inquired. 
mean ?” 
ore you married some one else, after 
Then Effie found out her mistake. The 
ioe bride was George’s cousin ; the lucky 

ridegroom was not Mr. Duff. 


“What do you 


Six months later he and Effie were mar- 
ried ; and Hester crowned her sister’s happi- 
ness by taking up her abode with them until 
she changed it for one of her own. 

Effie looks back now and blesses the day 
that she did not marry Captain Verschoyle, 
though he is an earl at present, and his neg- 
lected countess does the honors over a far . 

nder domain than lovely, home-like Ard- 
och. She feels that she has been providen- 
tially guided to her own safe haven again, 
and shudders when she recalls how weakly 
she at one time strayed from it. For, as 
she once said to Hester, — 

“ There are too many Captain Verschoy 
in the world, and too few George Duffs.” 


Why my Head is Gray. 


HE wind swept down from the north-land, 

T And left no trace, 

But drifts of witheri 
On Love’s 


face. 


I mourned, while stars in their pity 
rew pale o’erhead : 
When day was golden with sunshine, 
I left my dead. 


And life I thought was delusion 
Long years ago; 
But Love, once dead, never wakens 
Again, you know. 
Today I love, and the loved one 
eyes of blue, 
and 


A face the fairest 
I ever knew. 


Mo., Drcemagr, 1880. 


LIFE. 


BY PAUL CARSON. 


“ The other is dead ?”” you ask me, 
Yes, dead to me 
And false as only the falsest 
Woman can be. 


You k mar vour rest: 
‘ou know that now, my beloved, 
I love you best. ¥ 


No ghost of Love long buried 


Well, yes, — she will 
Yet all ber life” 
She will wonder which ig the dearer, 
Dead love or wife. 
At times that love he has buried 
And ull eight ty pillow 
wa 
With troubled cyes. 


ANTED. — A companion to an in- 


valid lady. The applicant must 

be a young and accomplished lady, — well 

read in French, and proficient in music. 
‘Apply to Mrs. H. Dutton, 

“ Montvilla.” 

I threw down my pen, pushed the heavy 
waves of black hair from my heated brow, 
and exclaimed, — 

“There, Aunt Laura, how is that? °T is 
the hardest work I ever did in my life,— 
‘this trying to write an advertisement!” 

And I turned to the sofa, whereon reclined 
my aunt, Mrs. Laura Dutton; a widow, fair, 
frail, and forty; crazy almost on the subject 
of her .maginary ils and as a general 
thing keeping the whole household on the 
pad concocting hot teas, making mustard 

asters, and heaven knows what all, to ease 

r unheard-of pains. 

At last, Hugh — Hugh is her only child 
—I am only her step-niece, with an ample 

ne of my own. As I commenced say- 
ing, — but had to get off something wrong, 
in the wrong place, — Hugh’s patience gave 
out, and he suggested a companion for 
Aunt Laura. How eagerly she caught at 
the idea! And be: him to write an ad- 
vertisement. 


15 


WHY MY HEAD IS GRAY. 


BY CLARA LE CLERQ. 


“Spare me, spare me!” he exclaimed, 
holding his hands before his bright, saucy 
face, and walking backward toward the door, 
“ No, mother mine, I pray to be excused; 
get Lucia to write one for you.” And gaining 
the door he make a hasty exit; but in a few 
minutes he thrust his bright, blonde face in 
the room, made a horrible grimace, snapped 
his fingers in my face, and laughed, “ Now 
young Tady, you have a task hurculean be- 
fore you, — proceed ! ” 

And proceed I did, much to my sorrow 
and chagrin. 

How | did work, though, for the next ten 
days! Sarah’s labor in the kitchen was 
nothing compared to the work that I toiled 
through. If I had written one, I know I had 
written one hundred different advertise- 
ments, and could produce nothing to please 
Aunt Laura. At last I got into shape the 
above, and waited for Aunt Laura to pro- 
nounce sentence. 

“ Well, really, Lucia, I can’t say that it is 
exactly what I would like. But then, if you 
keep on I don’t suppose you would improve 
any; and the longer I keep you on the ad- 
vertisement, the longer it will be before I 
can get a companion. Now, I could soon 
fix one up to suit exactly; but I cannot 
write, my poor nerves are so completely 
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shattered. You might have said something 
about an amanuensis.” 

“An amanuensis!” I ejaculated under 
my breath. 

Again spoke that voice from the sofa: — 

“But never mind; it must answer, I 
reckon. Go find Hugh, and tell him to take 
it to the office.” 

“ Thank Heaven !” I fervently exclaimed, 
as 1 reached the hall, making all speed, 
lest she should change her aiel,wnd recall 


“ She had best say that she wishes a com- 
panion to prepare mustard baths and plas- 
ters, and make hot teas,” laughed Hugh, up- 
on reading my last effort. 

“Do hush. Don’t laugh. Go right on 
while she is in the humor. 

“ But, Lucia, I have been engaged in 
teaching Wiseboy.” And he pointed to m 
little pet terrier. “If I am down at the of- 
fice any time, and you want me, all vou have 
to do is to put a note around Wiseboy’s 
neck, and clasp it in this little pocket attach- 
ed to his collar. I have two keys. I shall 
give you one, and keep the other. Here, 
et me fasten yours to your chain. Now, 
take this old glove of mine: we shall have 
some rare sport by and by. I ’ll take Wise- 
boy with me today in order to teach him 
the way to town. Come, Wise, let us be 
off. Remember now, I shall expect a love- 
letter every day, carissima, while in that 
old, musty law-office.” 

And kissing the tips of his shapely, white 
fingers to me, he sauntered down the drive, 
Wiseboy following at his heels. 

“ Are you going to walk, Hugh?” I call- 
ed after him. 

“No. Wild Madge is at the end of the 
drive, cropping grass. I left her there half 
an hour ago,— when* 1 came from town. 
By-by again, ma petite /” 

I stood watching him until he was lost 
amid the lofty trees shading the broad drive. 

“Dear Hugh, how handsome he is!” I 
murmured. “I wonder if he cares for me 
half as muchas | care for him? I some- 
times fear that my wealth keeps him from 
speaking. Foolish boy, he should know 

at I love him!” 

And standing there on the terrace, in the 
bright morning light, I thought over my 
past, and how deeply my heart was bound 
up in Hugh. Having been left an orphan at 
fifteen, I made my home with my guardian 
and his family ; Uncle and Aunt Dutton and 
Hugh comprising said family. My father’s 
second wife had been the sister of Uncle 
Dutton. I was the only child of the first 
wife ; and, as no children came to bless the 
union with the second, I was the pet of the 
household. So at the death of my dear par- 
ents, I became a well-loved inmate of Law- 
rence Dutton’s simple home. He lived on- 


‘pletely won by her sweet tones and enchant 


— 
ly three years after that, and at his death all 
that he possessed went to satisfy his credj- 
tors. So we came to “ Montvilla,” my beau., 
tiful home, the dear, beautiful home of m 
childhood, just two miles from the pretty lit- 
tle town where Hugh worked in that old 
law-office early and late; sometimes not 
showing his sunny face for five days out of 
the seven. He was winning for himself a 
name and fortune, too; and although there 
was no need of his doing aught for his 
mother— or himself, as to that— while | 
had so much, yet he sternly persisted in 
bearing his share of the household expen- 
diture. 

Aunt Laura had never seemed the same 
person since the death of her husband, — 
two years before. She had grown querulous 
and whimsical : and oftentimes it was a trial 
to one’s patience to bear with her, but for 
Hugh’s sake I did it. What would I not 
do, indeed, for Hugh, — manly, noble Hugh 
Dutton! 


“ A lady to see Mrs. Dutton,” announced 
Jones, the footman, as he threw open the 
door of the morning-room, where Aunt Lau- 
ra and I were enjoying a vr A morning chat, 
with her sofa wheeled near the bright wood 
fire, for the mornings were still chilly. 

It was just one week after the sending of 
the notice for a companion, and we were 
wondering and commenting as to who the 
wonderful companion would be, and so 
forth, when Jones startled us with his an- 
nouncement. 

“ Show her up, Jones,” I exclaimed. 

“ Please, mum, she is here already.” 

And stepping one side, he disclosed an 
elegant figure draped in deepest mourning. 
I hastily arose, and invited the lady to en- 
ter. As she did so, she presented me witha 
card, upon which was written “ Beatrice 
Sbisa;” and, ere I could introduce myself, 
she advanced to the sofa, and, extending a 
shapely hand encased in a neat-fitting glove, 
asked in the sweetest voice I ever heard,— 

“ Am I addressing Mrs. Dutton, the inva- 
lid lady who wishes a companion?” 

“Yes, I am she,” replied Aunt Laura, 
clasping the extended hand. “ And this is 
my niece, — Miss Lucia Lamar.” 

The visitor turned toward me, and ac- 
ppeemangen the introduction with a 

Ww. 

She was tall, slender, and suople; her 
complexion a pale, creamy white; her eyes 
large, almond-shaped, an dark. Her black 
hair was braided and coiled around her well- 
shaped head; and upon the heavy braids 
rested a small, black crape bonnet, with a 
mourning veil attached. 

This was Beatrice Sbisa. How beautiful 
she was! Aunt Laura’s heart was comr 
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ing beauty ; and she engaged her on the 


Pe Where are your trunks? Can they be 
sent for, or must you return for them? 

“My wardrobe is necessarily small, as | 
am in mourning, and also poor, therefore | 
always carry it with me. I have a small 
trunk in the carriage at the door,” was the 
reply in a low, sad tone. 

Rin the bell, Lucia, for Jones, so that 
he may bring the trunk in, and dismiss the 
hackman.” 

After all had been satisfactorily arranged, 
Aunt Laura turned to me, and asked, — 

“Which room will you give Miss Sbisa, 
Lucia? Can Ob let her have the blue or 
crimson room 

Although Aunt Laura had spoken in a low 
tone, Miss Sbisa had heard, and turning 
suddenly toward us, her eyes sparkling and 
cheeks flushed, she exclaimed, — 

“Have youacrimson room? Oh, if you 
can spare that one, I would love so to have 
it, I would seem to be at home once more. 
Acrimson room, and crimson ” — 

She stopped suddenly, and, Prom | 

tful af our presence, gazed abstracted- 
ly into the blazing fire. . 

The crimson room was assigned Miss 
Sbisa; and she soon became as one of the 
family. 

Somehow Hugh did not seem to share 
our glowing enthusiasm for the lovely 
stranger. 

“There is a look in her eyes, at times, 
that I do not fancy, Birdie.” His pet 
name for me. “Perhaps I may be wrong, 
but she really looks uncanny at times, when 
no one seems to be noticing her.” 

Time, that mighty monarch, that ever 
moves onward, waiting neither the pleasure 
of old nor young, great nor small, kept 
steadily on his course, counting off the 
hours into days, the days into weeks, the 
weeks into months, until fair June, the 
bright rosebud of a month, smiled around 
us. Miss Sbisa was still with us; a greater 
favorite with my aunt than ever. As for 
myself, I do not know what I thought of 
her. I must confess that my enthusiasm 
had abated to some extent. 1 could never 
tell why, but I felt a strange, chilly sensation 
creep over me when | looked at the beauti- 
ful form of Beatrice Sbisa. She seemed all 
gentleness, grace, and goodness ; but*I had 
noticed one thing, — unobserved by all the 
rest, — her growing fondness for Flugh, my 
Hugh, I had taught my heart to call him. 
How her cheeks would glow, and her eyes 

litter like two burning stars, when she 

ard Wild Madge’s ringing hoofs upon the 
drive, or the light, springing step that I 
loved sO well, upon the terrace or in the 


‘Once, as Hugh and I stood side by side 


upon the terrace, with Madge pawing the 
turf, impatient to be off, and Wisebo aro 
our little mail carrier, thanks to Hugh's 
standing by Hugh’s side, every 
now and then giving a short, quick bark, an 
indication that his patience was also on the 
rack, and while I busied myself in button 
ing Hugh’s gloves, he bent his handsome 
head, and whispered,— , 

“ Birdie, some day I shall tell you some- 
thing. I wonder if you will be glad to hear 
it? But I must work a little longer” — 

When hearing a step on the piazza just 
behind us, we turned, and found Miss Sbisa 
with the queerest look on her face! She 
held a magnificent crimson rose and bud in 
her hand, and gliding swiftly forward, with 
that indescribable serpentine grace so pe- 
culiarly her own, she held the rose toward 
Hugh, and exclaimed, — 

“ Permit me, Monsieur Hugh.” . 

And ere we could overcome our astonish- 
ment, she had fastened the full-blown rose 
in the button-hole of his light summer coat ; 
and turning to me, placed the bud amid the 
fluffy waves of my dark hair, then moving 
backward with a wey bend of her grace- 
ful form, she clapped her beautiful hands 
together, and exclaimed, — 

eautiful! charming! ¢rés del/e/” And 
moved away muttering, “Crimson roses, 
and crimson ” — 

Letting her voice die away to an indistinct 
murmur, so that I missed the last of what 
she was saying. 

“ What did she mean, Hugh?” I exclaim- 
ed, looking ap into the puzzled face of my 
companion. 

“ Beally, Birdie, 1 am in the dark com- 
pletely. She is a strange creature. I do 
not understand her at all.” 

“ I know one thing,” | murmured. 

“* What is it?” he asked. 

“I—I think she is fond of a certain 
young ——- not a thousand miles fro 
here,” answered. 

He broke into a merry laugh. 

“Isthat it? Well, I never once dreamed 
of that? But what meant that evil look on 
her face when we first noticed her?” he 

ueried, and gazed archly into my downcast 
ace. “Is she jealous of my Birdie?” he 
continued. “ Well, let her jealous, for 
no one can have Birdie’s place in my 
heart.” 

And leaning suddenly toward me, he 
pressed his lips to my brow, bounded down 
the steps, was upon Madge’s back, — Wise- 
boy behind him upon his blanket, —and 
half way down the drive before I recovered 
myself. Hugh had kissed me for the first 
time in my life? With a heart beating tu- 
multuously, my cheeks burning, and eyes 
full of happy light, I watched him pass 


through the big, arched gate, and go canter- 
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the house. As I did 


the fast-receding horseman with suc 


world of passionate love and misery in her 
eyes, that I pitied her; for I was almost 
sure that her love would be in vain, for 


Hugh had kissed me ! 


mutter, — 


“ He kissed her; but they both wear my 
Ha, ha! just so they looked 
crim- 


crimson roses ! 


the night they were crowned wit 
son ”— 


There again her voice died away, and I 
hurried into the house, trying in vain to re- 
press a shiver, though it was glorious sum- 


mer time. 


“Who is she? What is she ?” were the 
uestions that I repeated a hundred times 


at day. 


Truly she was an enigma; the strangest 


of strange bein 


“T think, Hugh, that if I could go'to the 


Springs for a few weeks, it would benefit 


me.” 

The speaker was Aunt Laura, of course, 
and in a few days we had them in readiness, 
—auntand Miss Sbisa. The Springs she 
had mentioned were only thirty miles from 
us by rail; and as Hugh and I watched them 
off at the station, I could not repress a sigh 
of relief, for the very presence of Beatrice 
Sbisa was oppressive to me.” 

Mrs. Willis —the housekeeper —and I 
had a » quiet time, during the first 
week. wandered about the house, open- 
ing doors and windows, giving things a gen- 
-eral airing. Hugh came out every evening 
and took tea with me; and after tea we 
strolled upon the terrace in the moonlight, 
or at times I would play and sing for him, 
and now and then he would join his deep, 
rich voice with mine. Ah, how happy we 
were ! 

One day—they had been gone ten days 
—I thought I would give Aunt Laura’s 
room a good airing, also that of Miss Sbisa. 
I found the door of the latter room locked ; 
but as I kept a huge bunch of duplicate keys 
in the pantry, I proceeded to open the door. 
Crimson, crimson, everything seemed truly 
crimson in the “Crimson Room.” Thrown 
across the bed was an elegant crimson vel- 
vet dress, made with a court train, and trim- 
med with snowy ermine dashed with crim- 
son spots, more like fresh blood stains than 
anything else to me. Crimson gloves, crim- 
son fan, crimson plumes, and crimson satin 
slippers were all arranged in order upon the 
crimson silk coverlet. And as I turned the 
dress for closer se something like 
steel fell from the folds. 

Merciful Heavens ! it was a bright, glitter- 


ing down the road ; and then turned to enter 
so, I was startled to 
find Beatrice Sbisa at my shoulder gazing at 

a 


She did not seem to | til 
notice me as I passed, but I heard her 


a low, startled cry, hid the weapon again jn 
its place of hiding, turned with a shudder, 
and ran toward the door. In my rapid 
flight I ran against the centre-table, and 
overturned a little crimson writing-desk, 
The contents were scattered over the car 
pet; I stooped, and gathering them up, has- 
thrust them into the desk. Cri 
crimson, everything was crimson. The 
per was dashed with crimson lines, witha 
crimson dagger on the top. Some sheets 
were filled with closely written lines ip 
crimson ink. On one page I read these 
words in large crimson letters, for they 
seemed to burn into my brain : — 

“Blood! Blood ! y soul thirsts for 
blood !” 

“My God! Am I going wild?” I almost 
screamed, as I cast the desk upon the table, 
and fled from the room, not forgetting in my 
terror to lock the door behind me. 

That evening when Hugh came he found 
me in asad plight. I was so nervous and 
wrought up that I could scarcely restrain 
my tears while I told my bloody, crimson 


story. 

His fair face clouded, and he muttered, — 

“Something wrong, something wrong, 
I have suspected it for some time, Birdie, 
But cheer up, my pet, she is not here 
tonight. I shall remain with you until ten, 
then you must go to bed, and sleep off your 
fright.” 

And seating himself on the sofa beside 
me, Hugh placed my throbbing head upon 
his shoulder, and tenderly stroked my ach- 
ing temples, and pushed back the heavy 
masses of my black, black hair. 

“What beautiful hair my Birdie has. 
Ah, it will be a long, long while before Old 
F ather Time sprinkles this dark mass with 

ray.’ 

1 And lifting one long, heavy curl, Hugh, 
pressed his 7 upon it. 

“ Do look, Hugh!” and I caught conval- 
sively at his hand. “Some one was peer 
ing in at the window! There! don’t you 
see!” 

My voice was wild with excitement. 

« No, no. There is no one at the win 
dow. Your nerves have been so tried to 
I wiil look to satisfy you.” And rising from 
the sofa he crossed to the window, and 
lookef out into the moonlight. ‘“ Ah, little 
one, no one is here, the moonbeams cast 
shadows on the pane, that was all.” 

By and by I heard astealthy step in the 
hall, or imagined | heard it; but I thought 
if I told Hugh he would only laugh. 

As the little ormolo clock on the mantel 
rung out ten, Hugh arose to leave, but, 
somehow, I could not let him Bo. 

“O Hugh!” I almost sobbed, “if you 


ing dagger, with a crimson hilt! I uttered 


could only stay and protect me tonight. | 


day that I fear you are going to be ill. But — 
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feelas if something dreadful was going to 


n. 
Tie not give way to your imagination 
so, carissima. If 1 thought there was the 
least r, stay 1. would, and keep guard, 
here in this sitting-room, whilst = slept. 
But, dear one, she is not here. There is no 
. Will my darling kiss me good- 


Tenderly his arm was placed about me, 
and for several moments my head rested 
upon his throbbing heart; then raising the 
bowed head, he placed his warm, thrilling 
lips to mine. Ah, I knew then that Hugh 
loved me! Then without a word he turned 
and left the room ; and I stood there sever- 
al minutes dreaming of that kiss, and the 
pressure of those lovingarms. As I passed 
through the hall I called to Jones to lock up 
for the night, and then ascended the stairs 
and entered my room. 

What a charming little nook it was! 
We called it the Pansy Koom, as it was fur- 
nished in purple and gold. The room had 
but one door, being separated from my 
dressing-roum = heavy curtains of pave 
silk, ornamented with heavy gold fringe, 
caught back by broad bands, cords and tas- 
sels of the same. Three large windows 
lighted this room, which was in the third 
story of my proud, palatial home. The two 
front windows had small iron balconies, 
seemingly like wicker cages swung high in 
air, but the side windows were unprotected, 
and looked down upon the green velvet of 
the lawn. I walked to the windows and 
found the blinds were closed. 

“Mrs. Willis has been very thoughtful,” 
I murmured. “ She knew that I let Suzette 
go off this evening, and she has attended to 
all this herself. Wish that Suzette was 
here. I’d have her spread some blankets 
by my bed, and sleep there tonight,” I mur- 
mured, all my old nervousness returning. 

Then hastily leaving my window, fr ex- 
changed my evening dress a a light wrap- 
per, and tried to pray. As I 
arose — but how can I on? My blood 
runs cold now when I think of that night. 
There, yes, there at my side stood an awiul, 
crimson vision ! 

“O God!” I shuddered, and almost 
fainted. 

“Come, Miss Lamar,” spoke the sweet 
voice of Beatrice Sbisa. I want to enjoy 


myself tonight. I am going to do a bit of 


acting for you. Did you know that I was 
once an actress?” And the gleaming eyes 
gazed steadfastly into mine. “ Yes, | was an 
actress. I Joved the life. I loved to wear 
bright crimson adorning, for they ‘enhanced 
my beauty,’ Bernard said. You see I loved 
Bernard ‘so, and he loved me, until she 
came; and then I used to watch them, — 


clasp her in his arms, and call her ‘his dark 
ing,’ then the Blood —s told me they 
must die; and die they did! Do you see 
this?” And she held aioft the gleaming 
dagger. “ This did the work before, and it 
can do it again.” 

I glanced around me with a wild hope of 
escape. 

“Ah, you need not think to escape my 
vengeance, Every avenue to your escape is 
cut off,and you must be offered up to the 
king I worship. But I have prayers and in- 
cantations to offer up before the victim can 
be placed upon the altar.” 

And with that, she commenced walking 
back and forth the length of the room, mut-~ 
tering strange prayers, and uttering stran- 
ger sounds every few minutes. 

My terror-stricken eyes watched her with 
a singular fascination, and at each end of 
the room she pronounced the word “ blood,” 
in such awful tones, that mine seemed fast 
freezing in my veins. I put my hands to 
my head in a vague kind of way, and m 
trembling lips murmured, “ Hugh.” My 
senses seemed to rally a little at that loved 
name, and I knelt again by my couch to 
pray, how fervently God alone could know. 
As | attempted to arise from my knees, my 
slippered foot touched something soft and 
warm, and putting down my hand, | felt 
Wiseboy, rolled up in a perfect little ball, 
fast asleep upon the carpet. Like an inspi- 
ration came the thought, “He can save 
me!” But how? 

That awful crimson ngure still walked the 
floor, — walked, walked; paying no heed 
just then to my movements, so sure was she 
of her victim. With stealthy movements, 
watching every change of that face and 
form, 1 slid along on the carpet, until my 
hand reached my work-basket,—a daint 
little affair, a gift from Hugh. I kept 


cautiously I found a little book for memo- 
randa, and a stump of a pencil. With my 
head bent down over the basket, 1 wrote 
with trembling fingers,--__. 

“For God’s sake, Hugh, come to me! 
Miss Sbisahas me a prisoner in my room, 
Come to your darling!” ‘ 

Softly creeping, creeping, my eyes fixed- 
upon that terrible form, and cruel, gleaming 
dagger, | was back once more to Wiseboy, 
carrying the key and old glove with me. 
With shaking fingers I turned the lock, — 
never taking my eyes from the maniac, — 
slipped the little note in the pouch, and re- 
locked it, That much was done, and I could 
do no more. 

“O God! What shall I do now?” 

Great drops of cold, clammy prespiration 
were rolling down my face, and dropping 
upon my cold, clammy hands, Wiseboy 


watch, watch ; and when I saw him kiss her, 


still slept on in the shadow of the couch. 


sorts of odds and ends in it, and feeling - 
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My God! if she should see him! Coming 
toward me with hasty steps, she exclaim- 


“TI must go for my altar whereon to offer 
my sacrifice. Here, let me bind your feet 
so you cannot walk.” 

nd taking a crimson scarf she knotted it 
many times about my slender ankles, then 
with a mocking bow, passed out of the room, 
locking the door behind her. 

O merciful Heaven! now was my time. 
I dragged myself to my basket, found a pair 
of scissors, and went to work upon the 
scarf binding my feet. But the scissors 

_were very small and very dull, and it seemed 
an eternity before I could get it cut off. At 
Jast I stood up, unfettered, and running 
with noiseless step to the bed, caught up the 
silken coverlet and sheets, and commenced 
tearing them in strips. Oh, if she should 
come! I stopped for one moment, ran, and 
with all my puny strength wheeled my ward- 
robe against the door, and thrust the little 
scissors through the key-hole. I intended 
to give her some trouble about getting in, if 
possible. I knotted the slips hastily togeth- 
er, emptied the contents of my basket upon 
the carpet, fastened my impromptu rope to 
it, and, waking Wiseboy, 1 bade him smell 
the glove. 

He gave a short, quick bark of joy. He 
knew full well he was going to visit Hugh. 
My heart stood still! Did she hear that 
bark? 

“Good doggy! good Wiseboy! be quiet. 
There ’s a darling, and get here in the bas- 
ket for mistress.” 

He cuddled down in the soft, quilted bas- 
ket, and I placed the glove beside him ; then 
carrying the whole to the one side window, 

I tried with all my strength to raise it, but 
it resisted every effort, —she had nailed it 

down. 
‘  “T must break a pane. Then I can open 
the blind, and let the basket down.” 

I took an ottoman and dashed out the 
glass. With a crash and jingle it fell. Just 
then I heard a swiftrush of footsteps along 
the hall! I was lost! She was coming! 

“ Courage, faint heart,” I whispered. 

The blind was opened just as she reached 
the door and endeavored to put the key in 
the lock. 

What horrible mutterings and execra- 
tions! But I paid Intle heed tothem. My 
basket with its tiny messenger was fairl 
launched, and I pushed my head ‘hrongh 
the broken window to watch its descent. 
What if the poor little fellow should try to 
jump out! A piteous little whine came up 
to me as the basket now and then struck the 


se. 
“Hush, Wise, ose boy, take letter for 
Lucia,” I called softly. 

And the little black-and-tan face turned 


upward to me in the moonlight, and he 
his little bark of assent. 

Hark! she had succeeded iri thrusting the 
scissors from the door. The key turned in 
the a just as the basket touched the 

und, 

“Jump out, Wise, and run, run!” I call. 
ed softly, as 1 heard the ponderous wardrobe 
turn on its castors. My little messen 
sprang to the ground, and, with the giove 
in his teeth, set off at a brisk trot down the 
drive. 

“Thank God! Thank God!” I murmur. 
ed, as I arose — and hastened from the 
window, just as the crimson fury entered, 
bearing a light crimson couch. 

“Ah, the victim cannot escape me, 
Come, mount the altar!” 

Designating, with a majestic wave of her 
hand, that the couch was an altar, not a 
crimson couch, as it appeared to me. 

“But may I not spend half an hour in 
prayer?” I urged, speaking for the first 
time. 

“In prayer! Bah! Well, as it is your 
last request, I will grant it.” 

And taking out her watch she placed it 
upon the table, and commenced her march 
back and forth again. 

“Two miles there, and two miles back! 
O God! speed my little dog, and bring my 
Hugh to me!” 

Those words over and over again formed 
my prayer. At last she advanced. 

“ Come, your time is up.” 

But, with the quickness of thought, I 
sprang past her, and put the wardrobe be- 
tween us. What a struggle there was for 
life or death. 

“ Blood!” she screamed, rushing toward 


me. 

“ L*fe!” I answered back, as I eluded her 
thrusts. 

Afar off I heard a horse’s quick strokes, 
— nearer and nearer. The murderess was 
so intent upon her work, she heard it not. 

How could he getin? Jones slept some 
what after the manner of the seven sleepers, 
away off in the west wing. Mrs. Willis was 
as deaf as the dead. I should have tried to 
awaken them long before, but knew I should 
fail, and only call down the vengeance of 
this fury upon me. 

I heard Hugh’s swift steps upon the ter- 
race; I heard him dash a window open; 
then more steps followed his, — they ni 
the door. 

With a mi rf crash the door’ yielded. 
At that aed the tigress turned with the 
swiftness of light, and cried, — 

“ She has stolen my love from me! Be- 
hold how Beatrice Sbisa can die !” 

And ere any one could stay her hand she 
brought it down with a swift rush, and with 
the words, “Crimson blood, blood!” she 
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sank down, with her own warm life-blood 
staining the carpet at my feet. Then I 
knew no more. 


_ All that happened but four months ago, 
and tonight I sit here by Hugh’s side, and 
he pushes the heavy masses of gray hair 
from my brow, and now and then bends to 
kiss the frosty curls. Yes, the horrors of 


that night silvered my hair beautifully for 
me. 


Poor Beatrice Sbisa was a maniac, that 
had escaped from her keepers. She had 
once been an actress, and killed her lover 
and rival in a fit of jealousy, and then went 
raving 

She had been placed in an asylum, but six 
months before had made her escape, and the 
detectivés had failed to find her up to the 


night of her death. She must have fancied 
that Hugh was her lover, and poor me her 
rival. But she is dead. Her wild jealousy 
and wilder ravings are hushed forever. 

Aunt Laura is better than she has been 
for two years. She says, — 

“Catch me having another companion! 
Why, we all might have been murdered in 
our beds. That poor creature slipped away 
that night, pretending that she was goin 
to walk with afriend. Ah, the depravity o 
the human heart, even if it is a mad. heart!” 

And Wiseboy! There is a little black- 
and-tan ball asleep in Hugh’s lap. He . 
wears a gold collar now. Hugh has named 
him a “Knight of the Golden Collar,” for 
his faithfulness in my cause. And — well 
— I shall only add, that Hugh and I are to 


be married at ten o’clock in the morning ! 


RECOLLECTIONS 


OF OTHER DAYS. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


THE MANAGER OF MACCARTHY’S MISSION 
TO BONDOU.—“ DRIVER” ANTS. 
if AM, at this moment, mentally renewing a 
portion of my experience in the Upper 
Gambia, which was never monotonous. I 
can see, in my mind’s eye, my trading prem- 
ises and the road leading to Passamance. 
Drunken Sonninkees, well mounted and 
bedizened with gregrees, are passing to and 
fro, laden asses are coming and going, Serra- 
Ouli women are noisily debating what they 
shall take in payment for the few bushels of 
ground-nuts which they brought, and my 
pet monkeys are sitting on the leopard-skin 
at my feet chattering and making indescrib- 
able grimaces. 

The time is January, 1867; and the place 
is Yabu-Tenda, in the kingdom of Ouli, 
West Africa, the head of navigation, for 
small crafts, of the river Gambia. It is an 
hour before sunset ; and I an seated here at 
my factory, have just closed my ledger after 
posting the day’s transactions, and am about 
to “write up” my diary. 

Nothing can be stiller than this evening, 
two hundred miles away from all traces of 
civilization ; and strange thoughts are awak- 
ened in my mind as I sit pondering over m 

t and comparing it with the present. 

ve the diary at hand, which I kept in my 
boyhood in New England.’ How different 
from the one I am keeping now! I did not 


think, then, that I would continue it here 
surrounded by Mandingos, who from mo- 
tives of self-interest — nothing else — re- 
frain from cutting my throat. I little thought 
that I should pass half my time disputing 
with the Serra-Oulis, Foulahs, Ouasoloon- 
kas, and others, who are constantly — from 
sunrise to sunset — bringing their produce 
to barter against my goods. I did not even 
dream that I would ever have to entertain 
dirty, drunken chiefs and kings, humor them 
in all their whims and give them nearly all 
they ask to keep them from helping them- 
selves to a great deal more. 

At the time I speak of I am musing more 
particularly of the preceding season, when, 
near the end of March, a party of Boorbakah 
Sardho’s people had burned all I possessed, 
and been blown up, when the fire reached 
the gunpowder in my magazine. I am 
thinking, especially, upon the prospects of 
meeting the liabilities which that loss has 
entailed. My stores are rebuilt, the whole 
premises are in good order again, and no 
vestige remains of the conflagration of the 
preceding season. 

I, with the other traders, had reported to 
the British Government the state of affairs 
in the Upper Gambia, prayed for its pro- . 
tection, and asked for some steps to be tak- 
en to compel, if — the king of Bondou 
to compensate the losses caused by his late 


raid into Oula, or, at least, to prevent their 
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recurrence. In answer to our petition, the 
commander of MacCarthy’s Island was com- 
missioned to proceed to the upper river, to 
push his way thence into Bondou, see the 
the king, and make what arrangements he 
could with him. A better man could not 
have been chosen for that duty, than m 
friend Capt. Tanner; for he was muc 
liked as well as feared by the natives, was 
one who had a _ knowledge of the coun- 
try, and was endowed with unusual powers of 
endurance, unflinchin a and great 
perseverance. He had crossed his horse to 
. the mainland at Fatoto, at the upper end of 
MacCarthy’s Island, in November, 1866 ; and 
it was now about time to hear from him. 
Hence I am, naturally enough, thinking of 
his mission; and my thoughts have been 
directed thereto by my occupation —— 
the day. I have been unusually busy trad- 
ing with a caravan that passed dwendh Bon- 
dou and brought news of a white man whom 
the head men designated as “ Mansa Fum- 
jum-Booray ” (king of MacCarthy’s Island), 
who was on his way back and was receiving 
unusual marks of consideration in conse- 
uence of the strict orders of Bourbakah 
ardho, which had been transmitted to his 
people by advance messengers. 
Interrupted, here and there, by these 
thoughts, I continue my diary; and perhaps 
ou would like to know what I am writing. 


ou shall be gratified. 
this morning — half-past four — 
e 


Fodey See-Jubarty arrived with Alcouran 
Kora and made me presents consisting of 
two large leopard-skins, one bullock and a 
bag of dates, which they have brought from 
somewhere near Timbuctou. I would not 
have accepted them from any one else, as 
I never have received a present here that 
has not cost me, afterward, thrice its value. 
Every present made here is given as dou- 
ceur. These Julahs gave me these things 
to make me more readily agree to their 
terms, and, particularly, to induce me to be 
liberal when the time comes to give them 
their si//ifunda (a present in trade). They 
then informed me that they had a caravan 
with them, which had brought hides, bees- 
wax, consabba , ivory, and some gold, 
and asked if I wouid trade. I told them to 
bring their caravan, and that I had all they 
wanted, and that we would, no doubt, agree. 
I asked how large a caravan they had with 
them. They replied, ‘ Three hundred and six 
well-laden asses.’ And I said I would be 
ready for them. They, therefore, mounted 
at once, and started to conduct it here. 
They feturned with the caravan at eight 
o’clock ; and while they were away I had pre- 
pared for them by killing a bullock, which 
was cut up and cooked with a plentiful sup- 
ply of couscous, to serve out to the people of 
caravan for their breakfast. 


bought all the caravan brought, — two 
hundred and eighteen hides, one hundred 
and twenty-three consabbas, eleven bou 
one hundred and ninety-nine cakes Mandin- 


go clear wax, five tusks No. 1 ivory, eight of | 


No. 2, and thirty-eight scrivelloes. [ also 


bought of them, against salt, twenty-two. 


ounces of gold. I had no trouble about the 
‘custom,’ and have just given them their 
sillifunda, which, I think, they are pleased 
with. It’s the best trade I have made this 
season. They will pass the night here, and 
go away tomorrow morning. I’ve been 
obliged to picket their asses on the premises, 
It would not be safe to put them inside, as 
the Foulahs would stealas many as they 
could take care of. Have a pleasant pros- 
pect before me for tonight; the braying of 
asses is not exactly the kind of a | 
I ’d choose to have to put me asleep. 
“Fodey See says, Tanner will certainly 
be here very soon, and that he would not be 
surprised if he came tonight. He met him 
at Sénédébou, and gave him a guide for 
this place, as he said he wished to rest here 
a few days. I have, therefore, prepared for 
him. The usual noise of the night is com- 
mencing. The caravan people are singing, 
yelling, and dancing; some are quarreling; 
and we shall soon have the asses’ chorus, 
I’ve got used to the noise of the negroes, 
and never lose any sleep on that account; 
but I cannot get accustomed to the braying 


of a hundred asses, when - all join into . 


increase the effect of their chorus, as they 
almost always do. For no sooner does one 
commence, than the others take it up, one 
by one, until the whole of them, with necks 
outstretched and tails uplifted, — an ass can- 
not bray with his tail down, — are making 
prodigious efforts to make the most hide- 
ous of noises. It is of no use to attempt to 
write any more tonight. If I were not 
afraid of getting well kicked I’d tie a big 
stone to each of those jackasses’ tails to 
keep them down, and thus force the long- 
eared brutes to be quiet.” 

I had then closed my diary and prepared 
to have my usual evening smoke, when 
Fodey See and Alcouran came in and sat 
down on mats which they brought and 
spread on the floor. I gave each of thema 
kola, which they accepted at once and com- 
menced to eat. The appetite of Mandingos 
for olas is as strong as that of the Chinese 
for opium or that of the drunkard for intoxi- 
cants. An inveterate. smoker can do with- 
out tobacco more easily than a o/a-eater 
without his favorite nut. Hence I always 
had a supply on hand, and po nang found 
them very useful, as, by giving them to 
Julahs and others, I often prevented them 
from begging as much as they otherwise 
would. 

Both of these men were very superior na- 
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tives. They were remarkably intelligent 
and shrewd traders; and their intimate ac- 
waintance with the country and its inhab- 
itants, from Gambia to the desert, made con- 
yersation with them entertaining and in- 
structive. Fodey See was even refined ; 
and the kindness with which he invariably 
treated his dependants and his uniformly 
courteous demeanor commanded general 
respect. Alcouran was in many respects 
very different. He iacked that polish which 
pf the other a Mandingo gentleman. He 
was abrupt in his manner, but always frank. 
He was the most successful leader Bour- 
bakah Sardho had ever had in his raids, 
and his prestige was as great as that of 
his liege, the intrepid Almamy of Bondou. 
They were both scrupuously neat about their 
persun, and their probity was indisputable. 

Our conversation naturally turned to the 
manner in which Tanner had been received 
by Bourbakah Sardho, and they both assured 
me that my friend’s mission had been suc- 
cessful, that he had been royally entertained 
and had gained the confidence and good will 
of the almamy. 

Fodey See informed me that he had been 
deeply interested in his vivid account of 
some of his adventures during his journey, 
and particularly in that of an army of driv- 
er ants, which in a short time killed a large 
ython. I was well acquainted with the 

bits of these ants, and had observed the 
manner in which they drive everything be- 
fore them. Wild beasts fly at their ap- 
proach, and the larger reptiles fall a prey to 
their destructiveness. | 

“ Tanner will tell you, himself,” said Fodey 
See, “ how they devoured that serpent.” 

And | will quote, pom as nearly as 
I can, the language of the manager of Mac- 
Carthy’s Island, whom we were expecting. 

At about nine o’clock we heard the clatter 
of horses’ hoofs, galloping toward us; and, 
in afew moments, I heard the sound of a 
familiar voice, as a horse stopped outside, 
shouting, — 

“ Abé herra-to/” 

“ Herra dorong/” 1 answered, going out 
and meeting Tanner as he was dismounting. 

We shook hands, and I led the way to 
my “retreat,” while my peo le, who were 

out to see the “king of MacCarthy’s 

Island,” took care of his horses and enter- 
tained his followers. We had refreshments, 
and, after a little conversation, Tanner re- 


marked, — 

“I think I ’ll postpone telling you any- 
thing of my mission till morning; for I feel 
more like sleeping than anything else, just 
now.” 

“Very well,” said 1; “but I don’t think 
we shall sleep much with those asses picket- 
ed outside.” 


for the last two months surrounded by 
them.” 

We retired to our respective beds and 
were soon asleep. How long I slept I can- 
not say; but I was awakened by what I im- 
agined to be a terrific roar, which caused 
me to spring out of bed in a bewildered 
state of mind. Tanner, in his sleeping cos- 
tume, was at one of the windows, bellowin 

with all his might at the asses, which, unmind- 
ful of his demoustration, were braying with 
tight good will, sometimes one by one in 
rapid succession, sometimes in concert; 
and I comprehended the situation at once. 
If the asses had not disturbed him in Bon- 
dou, they evidently did at Ouli. 
“ ] thought asses never made you lose any 
sleep, Tanner.” \ 
“ Well, they have n’t for some time. It 
strikes me very forcibly, though, that they 
are worse here than anywhere else. You 
have got the biggest mosquitos here, too, 
that I ever fell in with.” 

And he jumped about, slapping and rub- 
bing his bare feet and legs, on which those 
phlebotomists were feasting. He finally* 
dressed, and I followed his example. We 
slung hammocks outside, with mosquito 
curtains, and endeavored to get somé sleep 
in them. At length the asses ceased bray- 
ing; and we both slumbered till awakened 
by the noise of the caravan-people, at day- 
break. After a bath we had our coffee, and 
concluded to ride a short distance before 
breakfast. As our horses ambled along the 
road toward Bananco, we conversed at our 
leisure and uninterrupted, save here and 
there by frightened antelopes which scamp- 
ered across our path and soon disappeared 
in the distance, 

“ Well, what do you think of Bourbakah, 
Tanner?” I asked. : 

“T think he ’s the most intelligent black I 
ever saw; and, after what I ’ve seen of him, 
I don’t wonder at the superstitious awe with 
which he is regarded by his neighbors. He 
treated me with the — kindness, and 
listened attentively while I related to him 
the object of my mission ; and his reply was 
what you predicted it would be. Hesaid,— 

. Wh do you ask me to pay for what m 
people Tistedyed in Ouli? y do you as 
me not to go to war with my neighbors? 
You have just passed through my country, | 
You have seen that it produces not half 
enough to feed my people. Hence I must 
procure what they necd; and, to do that, I 
must fight®my neighbors, and bring away 
their corn to feed my people. I could not 
pay you for what my people destroyed, if I 
would. I am not the one for you to come 
to for that. Go to the King of Ouli, Your 
traders pay him an annual custom to protect 
them; but, when my people went to th 


“Why, mv dear fellow, I ’ve been sleeping 


banks of the river, they found nothing the: 
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but deserted villages, which they destroyed, 
in mostinstances. I gave strict orders to my 
people not to molest tradérs. But I could 
not be everywhere. Some went to the river 
and destroyed what they found. There was 
no one there to tell them that the property 
they were about to burn belonged to any 
traders. In only one place did they find a 
trader at his post. That was at Yabu-Ten- 
da. He told them where his powder was. 
They did not heed him, and they were all 
blown up. If any of that party had returned, 
I’d have made them suffer for it; that 
trader is my friend. Give me the custom 
you pay the king of Ouli, and I will protect 
your traders along the river on both sides.’.” 

“ That ’s a proposition,” said I, “ which 
I think deserves consideration. I know 
him to be a man of his word, and he is, cer- 

’ tainly, well able to do all he promises in this 
case. We should then undoubtedly have 
good protection.” 

“ So I think,” continuedTanner; “and he 
has agreed to assume the protectorate of the 
river until I can lay the matter before§ the 

egovernor. I have no doubt that a treaty 
will be made with him, and that our traders 
will henceforth be amply protected.” 

We now turned back, spurred our horses, 
and were, soon after, dolag justice to an ex- 
cellent breakfast. We had scarcely finished 
when eh gg See and Alcouran came to 
take their leave. I wanted them to sit 
down, and they did ; and I told Tanner how 
interested Fodey See had been by his ac- 
count of the manner in which the driver 
ants had devoured the python. 

“] would n’t have lost that for anything,” 
said he, “and I would n’t have believed 
such a thing possible if I had not seen it. 
But I did n’t think there were any of these 
ants here. I thought they were confihed to 
Liberia and the adjacent districts.” 

“They are not common, certainly,” I 
said; “and I have never seen any this side 


ef Liberia. I met them several times not 


very far inland from Grand Sestos. But 
goon; I am anxious to hear your advent- 
ure with them in Bondou.” ’ 
“We were on the road which had been 
followed by Mungo Park, and were approach- 


ing Boulibanni at a brisk trot. My people 
were in good spirits; for we were nearin 


the end of our journey, when they woul 
have a season of rest. I was chatting with 
my interpreter; and we were speaking of 
the incidents of the preceding night, when 
our horses had been so frightengd as ‘to be 
unable to move, and finally crouched to the 
ground, in which position they remained, in 
spite of our efforts to make them resume 
e journey, until the cause of their fear— 
the proximity of lions — was removed. We 
were in a valley with a hillock on each side 


grew louder and louder. My people were 
alarmed, and rushed to the top of one of the 
hillocks, where there were a few tamarind 
and fig trees. I went with them without 
knowing what we were retreating from; and 
from our position among the trees on the 
hillock the road could be seen, up and down, 
for more than a mile. The noise inereased, 
and | asked the interpreter what it meant, 

“You soon see, sir,’ said he; ‘driver be 
there, and everything run away from them,’” 

“ He had hardly said so, than there was a 
stampede on the road of terrified cattle, deer, 
wild, cats of every description, and leopards, 
I never saw such a sight as they presented, 
fighting for the right of way. The leopards, 
owing to their superior agility, gained on the 
others, and, to get in advance of the rest, 
leaped over the animals ahead of them, 
And they all sped on confusedly, growling, 
biting and scratching each other, and witha 


speed such as nothing but their natural in. 
stinct of self-preservation could cause. 

“They passed on, the road was again 
clear; and I moved to proceed on our way. 

“Wait, sir,’ said the interpreter, ‘till I 
see where the drivers be.’ 

“So saying he returned to the road, and I 
went with him, curious to see, if possible, 
the army of ants that had caused this stam- 
pede of beasts. We retraced our steps on 
the road, looking carefully so as not to be 
surprised ; for a man’s life is worth nothin 
if attacked by these insects. We were bot 
mounted, and had gone back nearly a mile 
when our horses became almost unmanage- 
able. With some difficulty we kept them 


under control, and soon saw the cause of 


their restlessness. Near a turn in the road 
was a huge python writhing in agony, and 
round about it the ground was strewed with 
ants which formed a moving mass of several 
inches in thickness. The serpent was, ap- 

rently, blinded by them ; for it remained 


in the same spot, thrashing the air and 
ground in its agony. It sometimes leaped 


several feet in the air only to come down 
again in the living mass that covered the 
round. It finally reared its head several 
eet in the air, suddenly dropped it, and its 
struggle ceased. 

° “They go eat him now,’ said the inter- 


preter. 
“* How long will it take them?’ I asked. 


“*Not long i you go see.’ 

“We watched them, approaching as near 
as our horses would go; and the serpent 
was completely hidden from our sight by 
the ants that covered it. In less than 
twenty minutes the column commenced to 
move in our direction. Our horses wheeled 
round in spite of us, and we had difficulty to 
keep them under control. We went aside, 
and, taking a path that was parallel to the 


of us, when we heard a confused noise, which 


main road, we went to the python. 
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« The drivers had all gone, and there was 
nothing left of the serpent but the skeleton, 
completely denuded of all flesh. 

“We joined the rest of my people, who 
were grouped on the hillock by the road- 
side. The drivers were then passing ob- 
liquely across the road before us in a mass, 
like—nothing I ever saw. When the road 
was clear we went on. And now,” concluded 


Tanner, “I ’ll tell you what I wish you to do 


forme. As soon as you have time enough, 
write me an account of your observations 
on this coast. 
more about these drivers than any one else 
whom he knows. 
now, and want to learn all I can of them.” 


Mr. Brown says you know 


I an interested in ants 


Tanner remained with me three days, 


when he started for MacCarthy’s by way of 
Medina, where he wished to have an inter- 
view with'the king of Ouli. 


ETTIE’S MYSTERY. 


BY MARY FRANCES WILLIAMS. 


AKE my word for it, father, our 
Ettie has got a mystery!” said 
Mrs. Ransome, with energy; and she laid 
down her knife and fork and looked argu- 
mentatively at her spouse, across the table. 
“ A mystery! what should she ” — began 


Mr, Ransome, evidently because he was 


was expected to say something, 

Mrs. Ransome cut him short, as was her 
wont. 

“What should she be mysterious about ? 
Well, that is just what I am bound to know! 
But mysterious she is, and you can’t deny 
it. She is always yoy brown studies, 
just when it isn’t to be expected of her; 
and she is always smiling to herself when 
there is nothing in the world to smile at. 
Then, she has had two or three notes within 
a week, which she has read on the sly, and 
never offered to show them. Depend upon 
it, Ettie has a mystery !” 

“Well, as to that,” said’ Mr. Ransome, 
“she was always given to odd moods; and 


” 
the notes were probably from Henry. 

“That ’s likely!” retorted his other half 
contemptuously. ‘“ Pray, what reason has 
she to read his notes on the sly, or to con- 
ceal their contents? You wait and see; 
there is some secret about it.” 

Mr. Ransome shrugged his shoulders, as 


if ie would have said, “ Have it so then!” 


and disappeared in the depths of his over- 
Coat, preparatory to going “ down town.” 

Ettie Ransome was just the prettiest girl, 
with the bluest eyes and the crimpiest hair 
and the reddest mouth, in her set. It wasa 
matter for regret to the general masculine 
world of her acquaintance, — with the, ex- 
ception of the gentleman in question, — that 
she was engaged to marry Mr. Henry 
Strathsay. She was quite proud of his 


worth and his talent, and he could scarcely 


a most dutiful daughter also, but she cer- 
tainly did have a mystery. 

Her mother’s argus eyes were not long in 

finding that there was another party to the 

said mystery. Greatly scandalized was 

the good Mrs. Ransome, when she came 

home late one night, from a meeting of the 

Ladies’ Missionary Society, and beheld with 

her own horrified eyes Miss Ettie at the 

area door, taking an affectionate leave of a 
whiskered young man, who, undeniably, was 

not Henry Strathsay. The audacious fellow 
actually kissed her, just as if he had a right 
to do so; and, so far from resenting, she 


took it in remarkably good 

“ Darling Ettie,” he said in tones by no 
means guarded, “ you have made me unex- 
pectedly happy! Remember it shall be to- 


morrow night; you have promised.” 
“Yes, tomorrow night!” said Ettie’s 


sweet voice with marked emphasis. 

And then the young man walked away, 
and Ettie disappeared, banging the area 
door unromantically, Poor Mrs, Ran- 


some, in a very bewildered state of mind, at 


this sudden upsetting of all her preconceived 
ideas as to Ettie’s general propriety of con- 
duct, wentin search of herhusband. Would 
he believe, could she herself believe, that 
their Ettie was such a deceiver ! 


Bursting into the library, where pater- 


familias sat cozily reading the evening pa- 
per, she informed him, ina gush of, tears, , 
that, — 

“ It is all just exactly as I suspected! 
Ettie has a myyery, and she is a wicked, an 
ungrateful girl I never would have be- 
lieved it of Ettie, and I am sure it will 
break Henry’s heart, poor fellow!” 

“ Mamma, what has happened to Henry?” 
and Miss Ettie excitedly appeared upon the 
scene, hearing her mother’s last sentence. 


have found a more dutiful fancée. She was 


“* What has happened, indeed, you — you 
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piece of deception !” cried mamma sharply. 
“Tt ought to a a consolation that he’s rid 
of you! And I’m sure I don’t know how 
he'll bear it, poor boy!” and mamma sub- 
sided into tears. 

Ettie at in hopeless per- 

lexity, a ently wondering what in the 
world she had done 

“Pttie, my dear,” said coming to 
her relief, Ettie, m yo all 
this mean? I can't believe you are a de- 
ception. Have you got a mystery?” 
“A mystery? Whatever” — began Et- 
tie ; and suddenly breaking off, she blushed 
up to her pretty eyebrows, and laughed 
softly to herself. 

hich was certainly suspicious; but Et- 
tie did not look guilty in the least. 

“ How long is it since you heard from 
George, mamma? ” she asked irrelevantly, 

“Two months,” said mamma woefaly ; 
“and I only hope he has n’t gone to the 
bad!” 

“No, he has n’t,” said Ettie. “Do you 
think Lucy would want to see him back 
again?” 

“ She would welcome him with open arms,” 
answered Mrs. Ransome. “I know she 
was sorry when he went. 1 always thought 
George was hasty.” 

Now “George” was Ettie Ransome’s 
only brother, who had married, three years 
before, a pretty, thoughtless girl, who had 
heart enough, only she did not know it. 
The young couple were very happy for 
a while, but their cloud came like every- 
body’s. Lucy was too fond of flirting, and 
George inclined to be jealous; so after 
countless quarrels and difficulties, they 
parted. Lucy went back to her mother, 
and George rushed off to Colorado. 


“Well,” said Ettie, smiling, “she wil] 
have the opportunity to welcome him. He 
has come back!” 

“George come back! O Ettie!” and all 
was plain to Mrs. Ransome, who continued, 
remorsefully, — 

“And that was mg at the area door 
with you ; how strange I did not know him! 
Ettie dear, forgive your silly old ma; I 
thought it was some other man! ” 

Ettie laughed gleefully. 

“ And you thought I was going to elo 
and leave Henry! O you dear old goose!” 
she exclaimed. 

Then she proceeded to explain : — 

“You see, George got tired of Colorado 


had acted very foolishly in going off so, 
And he wrote to me to find out if Lucy 
could n’t be reconciled to him. I went pry- 
ing into Lucy's affairs, and discovered that 
she was pining after George; in so man 
words, they are both anxious for a reconcili- 
ation, and only wanted a little judicious help 
to bring them together again. I wrote to 
George to come home; and I have arranged 
to take a gentieman friend to call on Lucy 
tomorrow night. Of course the friend is to 
be George. He was a little fearful that she 
would not receive him, so we kept it from 
you, for fear that you might spoil our little 
plan.” 
“ And that is all your mystery!” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Ransome. “ My dear, I will never 
again believe my senses against you.” 

“T always knew our Ettie was a jewel!” 
said Mr. Ransome. 
And so thought her foolish, penitent 
brother, and his foolish but penitent wife, 
as they tearfully blessed her tor the recon- 


| ciliation she had brought about. 


BY MRS. E. 


ILENTLY dropping around us 
Their mantle o a and gold, 


bring to our hearts a Z 
fri that were happy and t : 
Of hours that were careless and blithesome; 
Of days that were full of delight. 


tell of the bright, golden summer, 
has gone from our lives like a dream, 


Bourvar, N. Y., 1880. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


P. GIBBS. 


And has left on our hearts but a shadow, 
A ray like the sun’s parting gleam. 


There lingers around their bright colors 
A hint of the frost’s biigheie breath; 
we know, that, alas! they are dying, 
But they ’re beautiful even in death. 


For they point us beyond the dark winter: 


and exile, and came to the conclusion that he . 
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When God to “ his sleep beloved” 
A bright resurrection shall bring, 


Thalie’s A 


dventure. 


. RY CARRIE 


T was before the days of palace-cars, and 
comfortable sleeping-coaches, that Ar- 


thur Ripley, his two-days’ journey half com- 
jeted, declared himself red to death. 
e was tired of gazing at the scenery from 
the car window, where impenetrable forests 
and sand-banks alternated with an occasion- 


al oasis of green meadow. He was tired of 
watching the passengers pass in and out of 

_ the car, and he declared to himself for the 
twenticth time, that there were never so 
many ugly women, crying babies, and cross, 
sleepy-looking men, crowded into the same 
space before; for every seat was full, his 
own companion being a very fat old lady, 
with a huge market-basket. 

Glancing once more from the window, he 
observed they were nearing a large town. 
The train moved more slowly, the door at 
either end of the car opened, and the con- 
ductor and a brakeman shouted “ Dalton!” 
simultaneously. The fat lady rose and pass- 
ed out, and Arthur turned to watch the rest- 
less sea of faces going hither and thither on 

the platform. 

ts this seat engaged, sir?” 

The voice was low and timid, and he luvok- 
ed up to see a young girl, with a sweet face, 
and shy brown eyes. 

“No, indeed, miss! Won’t you sit by 
the window ?” 

And he rose, with a polite bow. 

“Thank you, sir,” settling her skirts in a 
dignified way, which said very plainly, “ I ’m 
much obliged for your kindness, but I can 
dispense with any further attentions.” 

Arthur drew a sigh of relief. Here was 
something to interest him at last. She had 
a pretty face, and looked half *childish, half 
womanly. She was neatly dressed in a 
complete suit of brown, and reminded Ar- 
thur, very forcibly, of a medium-sized wren. 
Arranging her soft shawl of bright Scotch 
— upon the back of the seat, she settled 

erself comfortably in the corner, and turned 
to look from the window, but finding the 
scenery unattractive, she turned to view the 


occupants of the car, and met the admiring | ly 


gaze of her companion. 
She blushed, and seemed so annoyed, that 
he at once became interested in the scenery 
on the opposite sid¢ of the car; but he was 
soon attracted toward her again, and once 
more they exchanged glances. 
“O dear!” sighed Thalie to herself, “1 


wish he was n’t so handsome, and would n’t 


THALIE’S ADVENTURE. 


D. BEEBE. 
peter or a pickpocket, or something dread- 
ul! ” 


f 

She took a magazine from her satchel, and 
began to read. Of course the leaves were 
uncut, and Arthur, with a polite “Allow 
me,” took it from her hands and trimmed 
them neatly, receiving a low whispered 
“ Thanks,” in return. y Fac their eyes met, 
and he smiled. 

“T don’t think he can be a pickpocket,” 

she thought. “It would be absurd for a 
pickpocket to have such .a smile, and such 
eyes.” 
For some time she appeared absorbed in 
her book. Her eyes were intently fixed up- 
on the page, but her mind was speculating 
upon the probable social position of her 
companion, and she ended with a wish that 
she numbered among the list of her gentle- 
men acquaintances one as handsome and 
well-bred as he seemed to be. And then 
she told herself she was very silly to allow a 
perfect stranger a moment’s place in her 
thoughts; and here the cars stopped with 
the usual “ Twenty minutes for supper!” 
vigorously announced by a brakeman. 

Knowing that the twenty minutes would 
not, in all probability, exceed ten, Thalie 

referred to remain in the car, as her own 
unch was ample. Feeling thirsty, however, 
she accepted her companion’s offer to pro- 
vide her with a cup of coffee. 
_ The twilight deepened, and she began to 
dread the coming night. The car looked 
dismal, she was growing tired, and she laid 
her head back upon the cushions, and sigh- 
ed wearily. 

“ Poor child!” was Arthur’s inward com- 
ment. “I am surprised to see her traveling 
alone, in the night, too. I wish I could in- 
terest or comfort her in some way, but she 
seems so very shy. Of course I’m gladto © 
see that” — 

Here he checked himselt. What differ- 
ence did it make to him whether she was 
shy or not? She was nothing whatever to 
him. And here he broke out rather abrupt- 
“ Do you travel far, miss ?” 

“ To Hampton, on tLis road,” she answer- 
ed hesitatingly. 

“Ah, I stop at the same place. I take 
the branch road at Hampton, for Fairfield.” 
Thalie’s eyes opened widely in surprise. 
“Do you reside in Fairfield ?” eagerly. 

“ Yes,” with a smile at Her earnestn 


“ 1—I1’m going there, too.” 


I ’m sure he must be a 


look at me so! 


is | 
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“ Indeed ! ” looking thoroughly delighted. 
“You have friends residing there, r sup- 
se.” 

“ Oh, yes, sir. A brother, — James Frost.” 

OA personal friend of mine.’ I 
suppose you never heard him mention my 
name, — Arthur Ripley.” 

For a moment Thalie was too much as- 
tonished to say a word. She was the 
daughter of a leading physician in Dalton, 
and desired to spend the winter with her 
brother, a merchant residing in Fairfield. 
As it was inconvenient for any member of 
the family to accompany her, she set out 
alone, her father being called away to visit a 
patient, without time to see her safely start- 
ed on her journey. She received a letter 
from her brother, saying a thriving youn 
lawyer of Fairfield — Arthur Ripley — ha 

one East on business ; and if he had only 

nown it in time, he would have asked him 
to call, and bring Thalie back with him on 
his return. He also added, that Mr. Ripley 
was a most pea ox young man. 

As soon as Thalie recovered the use of 
her tongue, she managed to tell Arthur her 
brother had mentioned his trip to New 
York, and that it would have been pleasant 
if they could have taken the journey togeth- 


er. 

“Fate has been more than kind, to me, at 
least,” Arthur replied gallantly. 

A very wise look suddenly crossed Tha- 
lie’s face. It was n’t very probable, she ar- 

ed, that any impostor could know the 

ts of her case, and palm himself off for 
Arthur Ripley, but it was better to be on the 
safe side. 

“What is your profession, sir?” she 
asked. 

“Iam a lawyer, Miss Frost,” a comical 
look on his face, for he knew she was only 
satisfying herself as to his identity. 

“Don’t think me too curious,” she said, 
half appealingly. 

“ Indeed, I don’t think anything of the 
kind, little doubter,” he returned. “ You 
are quite right. And I think have docu- 
ments with me that will convince you I am 
. Arthur Ripley, and no one else. Here are 
a number of business letters addressed to 
me at Fairfield. Are you now fully satisfied 
that I am not an impostor?” 

“ Entirely so,” she laughed. 

“ Then please cons.der yourself under my 
protection for the remainder of the jour- 
ney.” 

x I ’m very glad we chanced to meet,” 
Thalie replied. “I never tried traveling 
alone before, and I don’t like it, one bit. 
Still, I hope I shall not be a trouble to 

ou.” 

Arthur smilecat the thought, and assured 
her it was a great pleasure to him to be able 
to serve her in any manner, however slight, 


and the —— passed swiftly and pleasant. 
lyaway. He glanced at his watch at last, 
and found it was near eleven o'clock. 

“You are tired,” he said, “and I have 
been selfish in keeping you awake so long, 
It is unfortunate that the cars are so crowd- 
ed, for the sleeping-coaches on this route 
are anything but comfortable, Perhaps you 
will be able to rest, however, if you will con- 
sent to lean your head on my shoulder,” 
Seeing a decided negative in her face, min- 
gled with a look of surprise, he added, «| 
only wish you to sleep comfortably, Miss 
Frost, if possible, for we will not reach 
Fairfield until afternoon tomorrow, and by 
that time you will be very tired.” 

“Thank you,” she answered -coldly, “1 
have my shawl, and shall be able to makea 
very comfortable pillow.” 

here was not a single vacant seat, so, 
arranging her shawl in one corner of hers, 
she began to unfasten her hair. A moment 
later, half a pint of hair-pins lay in her lap, 
and the graceful braids were transformed 
into heavy brown masses of shining hair, 
falling around her waist. Arthur watched 
her as she swept it back from her forehead, 
and bound it with a bright-hued ribbon. 
He knew she was offended with him, and 
felt as uncomfortable as possible. He fan- 
cied there was a grieved look mingled with 
the vexed expression on her face, and he 
said earnestly, — 

“ Forgive me, Miss Frost. Believe me, I 
sought your womuort more than my own 
pleasure.” 

Thalie did not answer. 

“Please don’t punish me any longer. 
You are not very angry with me, are you?” 

“T don’t know,” frankly, a blush over- 
spreading her face. “ You would n’t have 
dared to propose such a thing if I had n't 
been traveling alone, and I ought to be very 
angry indeed, but | can’t somehow.” 

Arthur winced at her first words, but 
smiled at the closing confession, which was 
made without the slightest appearance of 
coquetry, though, to be candid, Thalie was 
too tired and sleepy to think of flirting, and, 
besides, she felt too homesick to quarrel 
with her only friend. So, bidding him 
“ good-night,” she dropped the hair-pins in 
her hat, nestled her head against her shawl, 
and closed her great brown eyes. 

Arthur settled himself in as comfortable a 
position as possible for a night’s repose. 
Some time after he was awakened by the 
stopping of the train. Glancing out, he saw 
it was at a regular station, and was settling 
himself for another nap, when there was a 
terrible jar and rattling, but, fortunately, no 
crash. It was enough to waken all the pas- 
oy however, and there was a ge 

arm. 
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Thalie sprang up with a low cry, the color 
Jeaving her face. 

“It is nothing,” said Arthur re-assuringly, 
glad of an g pag et to take her hand. 

There can be no further danger, for see, 
the train has stopped.” 

It proved to be a misplaced switch; but 
as the cars had just started, and were mov- 

slowly, no damage was done. 

“Oh, I amso glad I was not all alone,” 
| gaid Thalie, with a little shiver. 

“ And so am I, little girl,” replied Arthur, 
in a caressing tone, she looked so like a 

child. 
‘She did not resent it, for she was thorough- 
and could scarcely keep back 

e tears. She leaned her head back 
against the shawl, but allowed him to retain 
her hand, after one glance through the car, 
which looked as gloomy and dreary as pos- 
sible. 

Arthur watched her as she sank into an 
uneasy slumber. 

“Poor child!” thought he. “She is 
nervous from her recent fright, and, reserv- 
ed as she seems, she is accustomed to bein 
petted; that I can easily see. I ’m sure 
would n’t blame her friends for loving her. 
I would n’t blame ” — 

And here he stopped very discreetly. 
But he retained her white, dimpled hand in 
— its light touch seeming to thrill his very 

rt. 


He dropped to sleep at last, and when he 
woke it was morning, and Thalie was bind- 
ing 4 her hair. It looked wonderfully 
‘smooth in a few moments, with the aid of 
a brush and a little cologne. 

“Gvod-morning!” she said brightly. “I 
was oe going to waken you.” 

The remainder of the journey was made 
without further accident; though Arthur 
persisted in regarding Thalie in an egg- 
shell sort of light, as though, if she were not 


be crushed, or possibly vanish into thin air ; 
and the dainty little lady accepted his hom- 
age as though it was her due, and only to 
be expected under the circumstances. 

But after she reached her destination, it 
was quite another affair. Being the latest 
importation in the society of Fairfield, she 
was petted and courted by every one, and 
Arthur was compelled to divide the honor of 
dancing attendance upon her whims with 
half a dozen other love-struck swains, and, 
altogether, Thalie spent a merry winter. — 

Toward spring, however, when it came 
to be timé for her to return, she grew 
graver, and went about the house staidly, 
as though pondering deeply upon some im- 
portant subject. 

One evening when Arthur called, and 
they were alone in the parlor, she said, — 

“Mr. Ripley, next week I am going home.” 

“So soon?” desperately. “O Thalie! 
won’t you let me go with you?” 

“TI should be so glad!” unguardedly. 
Then more cautiously she added, “ But of 
course 1 would n't like to trouble you so 
much.” 

“Trouble me!” earnestly. O Thalie! if 
you would only let me journey with you 
through the rest of our lives!” 

Thalie made no answer, but pulled ner- 
vously at the trimming of her dress. 

“My darling,” tenderly, and he had im- 
prisoned both the restless hands by this 
time, “don’t punish me any longer with 

our seeming indifference. You know I 


on ou. Promise me that you will be my 
wife.” 
I ’m not going to tell what Thalie said in 


answer, for I don’tknow. This I know: Ar- 
thur accompanied her upon her return to 
Dalton, and though she would n’t sleep with 
her head upon his shoulder, she was not an- 
gry, but laughed, when he asked her; and, 
not many months thereafter, she returned 


carefully watched and attended, she might 


with him to Fairfield, a happy bride. 


IVEN inclination to undertake, and 

leisure to perform the task, any one 
who would hunt up records of unexpected 
finds, remarkable in their nature, or by reas- 
on of the circumstances under which they 
were made, might easily fill a goodly sized 
volume with the results of their researches. 
Pending such a complication, we have made 


SINGULAR DISCOVERIES. 


BY PROF. JAMES MCINTOSH. 


note of some things not generally known in 
the way of singular finds, and hope a little 
chat anent them will prove acceptable to 
our readers. 


An interesting discovery, at least from an 
archzological point of view, was strangely 
brought about several years ago. Two men 
were tried before the 


ourt of Assizes of the 
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Basses-Pyrénées for a series of burglaries 
and highway robberies. The evidence 
against them was irresistible; but none of 
the plunder could be traced, until one of them, 
Rivas, gave a hint toward solving the mys- 
tery, which sent a commissary of police to a 
cavern in the mountains. To scale the pre- 
cipitous sides of the mountains was no easy 
task ; but the officer persevered, and was re- 
warded by finding an enormous quantity of 
stolen property. The commissary having 
shown that the cavern was accessible, some 
Savants soon found their way there, and ex- 
ploring it thoroughly, brought to light the 
remains of animals of enormous size, flint 
hatchets, ornamental pottery, and a number 
of Roman medals of the thirdcentury. The 
advocate of Rivas tried to turn this to ac- 
. count, and asked the jury to look upon the 
prisoner as a pioneer of science; but they 
did not see the force of the argument, and 
he and his fellow in crime received their de- 
serts. 

Londoners do not look to stumble upon 
strange reptiles on their way to business, or 
be startled by rare birds taking the air in 
the streets. Yet within the last twenty 
years a snake was found “ at large” in Fleet 

treet among some woodwork ; a chameleon 
_ was rescued from death at the wheels of a 
Holborn omnibus; and a kingfisher cap- 
tured in the courtyard of the British Muse- 
um, — snake, chameleon, and kingfisher be- 
ing as much out of their latitude as the poor 
pig that feli into the saving hands of the 
crew of a Lowestoft lugger, while battlin 
bravely with the waves szx miles from land. 

A shark, eleven feet in length, which was 
caught off the Scotch coast was found to 
contain a whole ling, a man’s bonnet, sun- 
dry remnants of fish, and a soda-water bot- 
tle corked and sealed. The bottle was 
smashed, and a paper, signed Annette Gor- 
don, was found. It ran thus: “On board 
the Beautiful Star, Sunday, ist September, 
1872. We have crossed the line, and all ’s 
well. Last night the captain’s lady had a 
pretty little boy. 

wi Rocked on the cradle uf the deep! 
Save it, Lord, from every danger! 

The angels bright their watch will keep. 
Oh, its tender years, 
And so allay a parent's fears, — 


A father’s love, a mother’s joy! 
' May all that ’s good attend their boy!” 


How ‘long a time it took for that commu 
nication to come to land, we are unable to 
say. Messages committed to Neptune’s 
charge are apt to be long delayed. The 
London was \ost in the Bay of Biscay in 
January, 1866; it was not till near the close 
of the following year that a bottle was picked 
up in harbor, containing a tailor’s 
bill, on the back of which was written, 
“Lost in the ship London, Francis Day. 


Advertise to my friends that I have three 
thousand pounds in the London and West 
minster Bank.” Welcome as information 
may have been to those concerned, there 
was probably greater — felt for that 
conveyed in the slip of paper inclosed ina 
bottle cast ashore on the coast of Wexford: 
“The finder of this is to tell EL1zapera 
GRANTON, of Ashton Grange, on the borders 
of London, E. C., that the secret of her 
birth will be found behind the picture of 
the Earl of Warwick in the drawing-room; 
and receive the blessing of a dying man,” 
The Bank of England has had no end of 


vaults of its establishment hold moulderi 
chests, deposited there for safety’s sake, an 
apparently forgotten by their owners, In 
1873 one fell to pieces from sheer rottenness, 
exposing to sight a quantity of massive 
plate anda bundle of yellow papers. The 
latter proved to be a collection of love-let- 
ters of the period of the Restoration, which 
the directors were enabled to restore to the 
lineal descendant of the original owner. 

In 1875 a tin box was fished out of the 
Seine containing more than five hundred 
letters, saaieael to divers persons in Paris, 
The box—set afloat several miles above 
Paris —had been hermetically sealed, and 
was furnished with metal sails, that it might 
catch the current of the river at every point; 
but it had failed to achieve a successful voy- 
age, and lain at the river’s bottom for years 
with its freight of letters for the besieged 
Parisians, some of whom, however, had the 
gratification of receiving them five years af- 
ter date. 

Ihe betrothed of a young watchmaker, 
living at Prescott, had to wait even longer 
for one of his love letters. He posted it in 
Coventry in August, 1867; but the fair one 
did not receive it. Luckily, no mischief 
arose between the pair in consequence; the 
course of true love ran smoothly for once, 
and they were soon afterward married and 
settled, ane up their abode in the street 
in which the lady had lived before marriage. 
One day in 1878, a worn, crumpled letter 
came to her. It was the lost love-letter. 
It had slipped down a niche in a mail-van, 
and been discovered upon the condemnation 
and breaking up of the vehicle. 

At Highgate, near London, stands a pub 
lic-house, from the window of which a skel- 
eton cat challenges the notice of the passers- 
by. In its teeth it holds a skeleton rat, 
caught no one knows how long ago. Just 
as we see them now, cat and rat were taken 
from the chimney, when the house was un- 
dergoing alteration. A more grisly chim 
ney-find fell to some workmen a few yg¢ars 
since in the old house in the High Street of 
Hull, notable as the birth-place of Wilber- 


force, the slave emancipator, for the skele 


valuables committed to its keeping. The . 
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ton they disturbed was a human one. A 
banking business was at one time carried on 
in the house, so the bones were set down to 
belong to a thief who, hiding in the chimney, 
exber preliminary to committing felony, or 
to escape pursuit after committing it, had 
been suffocated. 

Burglars and robbers sometimes get into 
tight places, and fall a sacrifice to their evil 
ways. Nunez, the Spanish banker, had a 
strong-room in his bank at Lerida which was 
never entered unless some heavy payment 
in gold had been made. To this there were 
originally two keys, but one of them myste- 
riously disappeared. One day it became 
necessary for the cashier to visit the re- 
serve safe, and he was nota little startled 
at finding that there was a key already in 
the lock. He hurried to Nunez with the 
news; and the banker himself opened the 
strong-room door. Inside lay the body of a 
man,—the corpse of a discharged bank- 
servant. He had stolen the missing key, 
and availed himself of an opportunity to 
rifle the safe ; but too eager perhaps to fin- 

r the coin, had forgotten that the door 

tened with a spring, and letting it close 
behind him, had wrought his own punish- 
ment. 

In January, 1878, the soda-laden ship /7- 
vine arrived in the Thames from Peru, and 
discharged her cargo at Rotherhithe. Im- 
bedded in the soda was found the well-pre- 
served body of a woman, supposed — we 
know not on what evidence —to be one 
of the victims of an earthquake occurring 
many centuries ago. . There was not such 
utter uncertainty resoecting a wooden coffin 
containing a guano effigy of a man, discov- 
ered in 1845, some seventeen feet from the 
top of the guano mound in Ichaboe; for 
although the coffin and its contents crum- 
bled to dust after an hour’s exposure to the 
air, the finders managed to decipher ail that 
remained of a rude inscription, — namely, 
“bermann*’ and “ 689; ” and tocome to the 
conclusion that the remains were those of 
the carpenter or ¢ombermann of a Dutch 
sailing-ship, who had departed this life in 
I 

he child of a Dutch farmer at the Cape 
was wont to spend his idle hours on the 
river-bank searching for pretty pebbles. 
One of the youngster’s acquisitions attract- 
ed his mother’s notice as something out of 
the common, and she showed it to a neighbor 
curious in such things. He would have 
bought it; but Mrs. Fabobs ridiculed the 
idea, and made him a present of it. He 
kept it a little while, and then as’ readily 
parted with it to somebody wiser than him- 
self, who passed it on to a friend having 
sufficient curiosity to post it in an ordinary 
Unregistered letter to Dr. Atherstone, a 
mineralogist = Graham’s Town. The ex- 

I 


pert declared the boy’s pebble to be a veri- 
table diamond; as such it was exhibited in 
the Paris Exhihitiou of 1867, and purchased 
by an English gentleman for five hundred 
pounds. 

Some five or six years ago, a young man 
was traversing the mountains, cafions, and 
valleys of Esmeralda County, Nevada, pros- 
pecting for gold and silver. As he looked 
down on the valley of Teel’s Marsh, he saw 
a vast bed of white sand or something like 
it, and was tempted to examine it. He 
found the place to be the bed of a dry la- 
goon, five miles in length, and about half as 
wide; and what had been taken for sand 
proved to be a clay-like deposit, in which he 
sank ankle-deep as he cautiously walked 
over it. Filling his with the curi- 
ous stuff, he mounted his horse again, and 
rode to his home in Columbus. There an 
assayer pronounced the contents of his 
pockets the finest samples of crude borax 
he had ever seen. The astonished prospect- 
or — one of the large family of Smiths — 
lost no time in making formal claims to his 
find; and that obtained, he and his brother 
went to work with tanks, boilers, crystalliz- 
ers, and all necessary appliances, and are 
at the present writing, as the masters of an 
immense establishment, driving a very prof- 
itable trade, one likely to be as permanent 
as profitable, since the deposit of borax in 
Teel’s Marsh reproduces itself every two or 
three years, so that Smith Brothers have no 
fear of the supply failing. 

Wonderful reports have come of late from 
Arizona and Colorado of rich mining 
“strikes.” Mr. Chilson, the owner of the 
most valuable claim in the Globe District of 
Arizona, thus relates the story of its discov- 
ery:— 

‘ I was traveling alone over the Sierras in 
the fall of 1876, and had reached Pinal 
County on my way back to the Globe Dis- 
trict, where I hoped to find a ledge that 
would give better paying ore than the one 
recently abandoned. Being pretty near 
worn out with my three weeks’ profitless 
prospecting, I was jogging quietly along on 
the back of an ol ape looking out fora 
quiet gully where I could camp for the 
night out of the reach of the road-agents 
and redskins. Seeing a likely spot on the 
other side of a low ridge of rock I was then 
coasting, I made for it, when my mule stum- 
bled over a blind cleft, and threw me head- 
first to the ground. My shoulder hit a 
bit of loose rock, and that saved my head ; 
although it was some time before | could 
put myself together again. Waen I was 
able to pick myself up, 1 looked at the rock 
I had lit on, with a critical eye, and it was 
not long before I found it to be a solid lump 
of as pure silver as is to be seen on the out- 
side of an assay office. It was a long brown 
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mass, which shaled off when cut with my 
pocket-knife, and was considerably more 
than I could lift, although I can handle a 
two-hundred-pound bag of ore without diffi- 
culty. It lay in a kind of split in the rock, 
and this split was the outcrop of a silver 
ledge, respecting which I concluded that I 
could not better my luck if I traveled till 
doomsday. I went to work, and set off at 
once as big a claim as the laws of the Terri- 
tory would admit. F. ollowing the streak for 
some way, I came across several crevices of 
a like character to the first, all full of shreds 
of the same shaly stuff, known to the mi- 
ners as silverhorn. Every ounce of it was 
worth as much as a Mexican dollar. I slept 
there for the night, and early the next morn- 
ing covered up all traces till I could get 
force enough to hold my own. In fifteen 
days my brothers joined me, and then we 
set about developing. The first lot of ore 
we got out I packed on the backs of seven 
mules, and started for San Francisco, which 
I reached in two mouths, and sold out for a 
clear gain of eight thousand dollars. Since 
then my brothers have taken out over sixty 
thousand dollars in cash; and | reckon the 


mine is worth a clear million just as jt 
stands, and will sell for twice as much as 
soon as the railway now building reaches 
the district.” 

A needy Australian had reason to be 
thankful for his want of pence. One even. 
iug, a tired, foot-sore traveler halted at the 
a Bush in Bendigo, hoping to rest for the 
night ; but unable to satisfy the landlord of 
his abilty to pay for the accommodation, 
that worthy referred him to airier lodgin 
in the Bush behind the inn, to which he was 
fain to betake himself. Early astir the next 
morning, the wayworn man loafed aimless} 
about, until something met his experienced 
eye that set him prospecting in earnest; 
the something being an auriferous reef; 
which upon his working it paid him so well 
that he was able in a very short time to bu 
out the churlish publican. After a while 
he disposed of a portion of his interest in 
the property to a company, designated after 
him Wilson and Company, which within two 
months of its purchase returned two 
dividends to its shareholders; and it still 
holds its place as one of the best-paying 
mining companies in the district. 


ONE WOMAN’S LOVE. 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY, 


N the mullioned window of an old castle 
a young man and a girl stood in the dim 

light of the setting sun. She was fair, with 
the blonde beauty of a Saxon girl. He was 
dark, and his proud aquiline features indi- 
cated the noblest Norman lineage. The 
girl wore a gown of silk, with long, light 
sleeves, and over this a super-tunic edged 
with ermine. A wimple was around her 
neck, and her yellow tresses were gathered 
up into a caul or net of gold, save two re- 
bellious coils that swept down behind her to 
her waist. 

His dress was quite as magnificent. It 
consisted of armor of chain mail, heavily em- 
bossed with gold, over which he wore a sur- 
coat richly blazoned, reaching to his knees. 
On his feet flashed the — spurs of a 
knight, and he carried in his hand a velvet 
cap whose drooping plume swept the floor. 

n the courtyard below stood the knight’s 
esquire holding a caparisoned charger that 
fretted impatient!y for a rider, and a clump 
ed, st ond by the drawbridge, talking 
and loughing with the gray-haired warder. 


The knight looked down at his waiting 
friends, and his face saddened. 

“Fair lady,” he said, “I grieve to leave 
ou. Thy gentle courtesy and generous 
ospitality have made my stay a pleasant 

one. Almost I am glad the gallant earl, thy 
father, was not at home, for otherwise I had 
not seen so much of thee. My king’s busi- 
ness will not allow me.to tarry longer, or, 
Lady Evelyn, I should be tempted to crave 
thy hospitality another night.” 

Sir Knight, 1 have done but bounden du 
ty. Doubtless if Earl Warrenne was at 
home ol treatment had been better. But 
his daughter has done her best, and sorry 
On a that her guest must leave this 
night. 

king’s orders were strict. Already 
have I tarried one day over, lured by thy 
bright eyes. Tomorrow noon | must be in 
London. 

“Shame be to me to keep a knight from 
— But thy company hath been pleasant, 
and I grieve to see thee ride away. 
may come to thee in the darkness.” 

“Fear not for me, lady; and now I crave 
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' y leave to de 
thanks thee in 

He took her hand and bent low over it, 
and then turned toward the door. Before 
he swept the tapestry aside he came back 


t. Simon de Montfort 
iS own and in his king’s 


n. 

et Lady Evelyn, pardon me, but we may 
not meet soon again. Before I go I should 
' like to know how Earl Warrenne’s daughter 
esteems her guest.” 

The lady did not blush nor hesitate. 

“] regard him as a true and gallant 
knight,” she answered. ; 

And her blue eyes gazed steadily into his 
dark, glowing orbs. 

“And if 1 should come again thou wilt 
welcome me, fair lady ?” 

He bent dangerously near her now. 

“ All my father’s friends will ever be wel- 
comed by his daughter.” 

“Evelyn, Evelyn, thou mockest me. 
Know that I love thee,” and he bent his 
knees before her. “I cannot go away till 
thou hast sworn to be mine.” 

Evelyn de Warrenne’s face grew radiant, 
asoft blush mounting to her forehead. This 
daughter of a long line of earls stood like an 
awkward country wench trembling at the 
wooing of her first lover. 

“ Sweet —— dear Evelyn, answer me 
uickly,” pleaded the knight, “I love you. 
Bo you love me? Do not send me away 
with a cold answer.” 

She gave him her hand, and the sweet 
face looked down on him like that of an 
angel. 

“Simon de Montfort,” she said, “thou 
art handsome and bold and noble, and I be- 
lieve me a true knight. I have seen you 
but two days, and perhaps no woman in 
that time should say that she loves a man. 
But I am not like other women. I shame 
not to say I love thee, and remember the 
daughters of the De Warrennes love but 
once,” . 

“ Thou hast made me the happiest man in 
England this day,” cried the knight, while a 
great flush of joy swept over his face. 
“ Now if King Henry frowns I have a talis- 
man that will make me braver than a pala- 
din. My Evelyn, it is hard to leave you, 
but look yonder.” 

The sun was descending behind the hills 
of Sussex, and its disc was growing smaller 
every moment. Its last feeble rays shot 
through the windows, and bathed as in a 
Sea those two standing there. Then there 
was a faint, uncertain glimmer, and the 
great orb sank down quite out of sight. The 
two stood in sudden darkness. 

“ Farewell, farewell, sweet Evelyn,” said 
the knight, stooping to the fair face. “The 
sun hath gone, and it is time that I should 
follow.” 


“ But the sun will come again. Wilt 
thou be as true 

“Doubt it not. There is no face in 
Christendom that can draw me from you. 
Simon de Montfort is no craven knight. 

“Remember I shall wait for you. Take 
this, and now go.” 

She flung her scarf upon his shoulders, — 
a dainty, embroidered, jeweled thing. A 
score of Norman earls would have done bat- 
tle for it could they have won with it its 
mistress’s hand. 

“And I have nothing for you, save my 
spurs and my sword, and no knight gives 
those up.” 

“ Give me one of thy dark locks. I should 
prize it above anything else.” 

“ Take what you wish.” 

She stepped to an embroidery frame and 
took from thence a pair of shears. The 
knight bent his lofty head, the fair hands 
lifted the clustering curls, the steel did its 
work, and the raven lock found a place in 
Evelyn de Warrenne’s bosom. 

The next moment she saw him depart, 
stately and oe as any crusader who 
ever rode to the Syrian wars with his vas- 
sals behind him. She stood at the case- 
ment as he rode over the drawbridge, and 
once he looked back and saw her standing 
there waving her white hands. She watch- 
ed the glow of his blazoned surcoat till the 
darkness swallowed him up. From the 
same window she watched many a time af- 
terward for the sight of the stately rider on 
a white steed, coming to woo her in warrior 
style, and watched vainly. He came not, 
and the months went by. 


London was ablaze and clamorous, 
Mile after mile of streets were lined with 
spectators, pressing and shouting on all 
sides. Every window and balcony was 
thronged with gazers. The buildings were 
gayly decorated with banners and flowers. 
Over the streets were arches of bright col- 
ors, and the sunshine shone ona scene un- 
paralleled before that time in the capital of 
the English realm. 

The pageant was that of the good Kin 
Henry the Third, who was making his cent 
entrance into his capital with his beautiful 
bride, Eleanor of Provence. Never did 
monarch expend more lavish outlay on a 
bridal spectacle, and never did people re- 
spond more fully and more enthusiastically 
to the demands of the occasion. The day 
itself was well-nigh perfect, and art and na- 
ture, a monarch’s pride and a people’s love, 
seemed combined to make the pageant one 
of unparalleled magnificence. 

Leading the royal procession rode a hun- 
dred high-born gentlemen, mostly of Eng-. 
lish blood, clad in burnished steel, and 
mounted on spirited war-horses. Then with 
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drawn swords came a he of knights, 
English, Normans, Poiteofns, and Proven- 
gals, glittering in ‘helmets and cuirasses, a 
gallant sight. Next, surrounded by a com- 
pany of citizens and pages, was borne aloft 
the royal banner, and as its broad folds float- 
ed to the breeze many a voice hailed it with 
delight. But their acclamations redoubled 
when, attended by running footmen, the 
king himself appeared armed on back and 
breast, wearing a golden diadem upon his 
crest, and mounted on a white charger. 

On the king’s left side was borne an open 
litter, canopied with cloth of gold, and cush- 
joned with azure velvet. In the midst of 
these cushions sat the bride, clothed in all 
the gorgeous splendor of the time. Her 
white velvet robe shimmered with an em- 
broidery of seed pearls, Her girdle was of 
silver richly sown with jewels. A cluster of 
noble sapphires burned their blue fires on 
her bosom, and a circlet of diamonds, pure 
as limpid water, lighted up the mass of sun- 
ny hair that fell ‘below her waist, rippling 

old in the sunlight, and deepening into 
rown in the shadow. Brighter than dia- 
monds were the eyes of the royal lady, and 
the pure white of her bosom shamed the 
ls. The old Provengal fire that burned 
in her heart grew warmeras she heard the 
wild shouts of welcome, and she flung 
among the crowd many apiece of gold from 
her velvet purse. 

Behind the queen’s litter was borne anoth- 
er scarcely less gorgeous. In this one, like 
a beautiful tropical.bird, sat a dark-eyed 
beauty. Black as a raven’s plumage was 
the hair that crowned the superb head, like 
midnight on a stormy sea the eyes that Jook- 
ed so coldly and listlessly on the stirring 
scene. She too was dressed in the gar- 
ments of a bride, white satin and silk and 
jewels and cloth of silver. Her features 
were high and noble, and she resembled the 
king save only that she was dark and he 
was fair. She was the king’s sister, the 
Princess Eleanor, daughter of blonde-haired 
King Jobn and brunette Isabella of Angon- 
leme. 

kiding close by this litter was a youn 
man with a collar of jewels blazing aroun 
his neck, and a long white plume floating 
from his velvet cap. This man seemed to 
divide with his sovereigns the gaze of the 
applauding multitude. He was taller and 
statelier than the king, and his dark face was 

ud and haughty. But he looked a gal- 
fant knight. His seat in the saddle was that 
of one well skilled in equestrian feats. That 
man people said was the great Simon de 
Montfort, one of the first soldiers of Christ- 
endom, son of a t war-chief, the man 
who had married the king’s sister, and had 
been created by him Ear] of Leicester. 

On swept the gorgeous procession toward 


the palace, trampling over the flower-coyer. 
ed streets like dancers at a revel. It was a 
sight worth looking on, the sight of a life 
time. The rush and glitter of the prane. 
ing horses and the mailed knights, the 
smiles of lovely women, the gorgeous colors, 
were like the flitting scenes of a kaleido. 
scope. 

On a balcony under a torrent of crimson 
draperies sat a bevy of ladies richly dress. 
ed as if for an entertainment. No fairer 
sight was seen that day than that group cf | 
maidens. They all were beautiful, and their 
lovely faces were like a living bouquet set 
there under the glowing canopy. From 
where they sat there was a splendid view of | 
the bridal cavalcade. 

“They are coming,” said a maiden, 
“ Hear you not the tramp of hoofs mellowed 
by flowers they are raining on the Proven- 
¢al’s path? Ah! it is a braveday. Two 
weddings in one day. When did London 
ever see the like?” 

“ Not since King John wedded the Angon- 
leme, and stout Earl Marshall married a 
DeVere. But who of them had the pres- 
ence of yonder noble with the floating plume 
of white?” 

“ Truly, Lady Maud, thou and all Eng- 
land are mad over this foreign earl.” 

“ Like you him not?” 

“ He hath indeed a marvelous presence, 
See how proudly he carries himself. He 
hardly bends his head to his bride. Think 
you the marriage is a happy one?” ; 

“Why not? He wins an earl’s coronet 
and the sister of a king. She takes the 
bravest knight of Christendom. But look, 
they are right here, and the great earl 
glances up thither.” 

At the same moment another joined the 
pe. The new-comer was the most 

eautiful of all, and her garb was the rich- 
est. She stood like a queen among her 
companions, gazing at the bridal group now 
passing underneath her. 

Simon de Montfort glancing upward 
glanced right into this lovely face looking 
out from the gorgeous richness of the balco- 
ny. The warrior's bronzed face paled, and 
his eyes — eyes that had looked through the 
gleam of spears in many a battle, and awed 
more than one Norman host by their stern- 
ness —fell before the presence of that 
proud, pure face that gazed so calmly down 
upon him, As he swept by, the bevy of 
maidens on the balcony saw him pass his 
hand to his brow with a gesture of pain, and 
his bride saw an expression of anquish tor- 


ture the knightly countenance, such as she 
never witnessed before nor afterward. 

It was in this manner that Simon de 
Montfort and Lady Evelyn de Warrenne 
met for the first time after the plighting of 
their vows in the old Warrenne castle om 
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that summer night when the sunset glow 
illumined the rich landscapes of Sussex 
three long years before. 

There was gay bantering in the balcony 
after the bridal train had passed. 

“Saw you not how the earl gazed at La- 
dy Evelyn?” asked vivacious Lady Maud 
de Spencer. “Much displeasure would it 
have caused fair Eleanor of Pembroke had 
she seen her lord’s face just then. 1 fear 
me he is thinking now how much fairer a 
De Warrenne would look in that gilded pal- 
anquin than the Earl Marshall’s widow.” 

“ Or perhaps he is thinking,” said the sar- 
castic Agatha Bohun, “of the time when he 
shall be free to woo another to fill the place 
of that dark-haired Southron. He is dark, 
she should be fair. The two will not 
match well against the azure hanging of 
Pembroke’s old castle.” 

“Gross libel ona noble lady, on a brave 
and gallant warrior,” declared Constance de 
Clare. “Doubtless both are well suited. 
The earl was only struck by Evelyn’s rare 
beauty, as any man could not but well be.” 

“Yet I would not have my lord struck by 
a face however fair on my wedding day,” 
returned the De Bohun. : 

“And still you would have condemde 
him as an ungallant knight if he had not 
looked up thither,” said De Clare with 
spirit. 

Lady Evelyn wisely said nothing. She 
knew too well all the thoughts that were 

ing in Simon de Montfort’s bosom, 
knew because she loved him, and because 
she read his heart. She knew that his 
proud soul was suffering more than she 
could suffer. He had dishonored himself 
more than her, and she could forgive him. 
She knew he loved her still, but that ambi- 
tion and love of power had proved stronger 
than love for her. The time might come 
when his passion would assert itself, and 
then woe to him. Coronets and castles 
could not solace him then. 

In her bower chamber that night a mis- 
sive was brought her. It besought the 
privilege of an interview with the heiress of 
the Warrennes, and was signed by De 
Montfort, who, like all the English lords of 
Southern birth, could write as well as a 
clerk. The answer she sent back was brief 
and decisive. 

“The husband of Eleanor de Marshall 
erst Plantagenet cannot wish anything hon- 
orable of Evelyn de Warrenne.’’ 


The rare red deer hunted in the great for- 
ests, and the herons plumed their silver 


wings in the waters down in Sussex. 


Amidst its grees woods, begirt by its moat, 
with the radiant summer sunlight bathing 
its red walls, its hugh towers, and the prince- 


ly banner emblazoned with the lion wrought 


with gold, proud insignia of the De War- 
rennes, that had, 


alt the shores of Judah’s 


the splendid feudal fortress of the noble 
lords of Sussex and Surry stood challenging 
a rival. 

Before its great portal an army waited, an 
army composed of the usual following of a 
feudal magnate, lords, knights, men-at-arms, 
and archers, all of them wearing the badge of 
Earl Leicester on their shields and sur- 
coats. 

The drawbridge thundered down, and in- 
to the courtyard rode the mighty array. A 
hundred knights sprang to assist one man, 
who dressed in the richest armor, with the 
banner of his house borne over him, had the 
royal presence of a king, a tall, stately fig- 
ure, taller by half a foot than any other form 
in the courtyard, with a countenance of im- 
perious grandeur, bronzed and bearded like 
an Arab sheikh. Glancing involuntarily to- 
ward a window where he had stodd with a 
graceful form beside him twelve summers 
agone, great Simon de Montfort dismount- 
ed and walked slowly into the great hall. 

A huge, sumptuous room fit for baronial 
entertainments was this great hall of De 
Warrenne place. A thousand men could 
be feasted under its mighty beams of oak. 
On its walls were armor worn by seven gen- 
erations of earls since the time of the con- 
quests; and the tattered banners that had 
waved in the din at Hastings, in many a 
Scottish fray, and before the walls of Acre, 
drooped their faded colors over the arched 
entrance. Above the huge nreplace, large 
enough to roasta couple of bceves entire, 

lowed the motto of the noble house. of 

arrenne, “ Sans Changes.” Two thousand 
vears of greatness and glory engirt the old 
hall, noble chiefs had congregated there in 
the days gone by, but never had a form 
stood there nobler than the one that stood 
there now. 

And fairer as a woman, than Montfort 
was grander as a man, was the queenly mis- 
tress of that proud castle, who met her 

uest not three feet from the portal. Never 
in the grand oid days when men were demi- 
ods and women angels, was there any 
Caen rarer or more lustrous than that of 
the last daughter of the De Warrennes. Of 
a race whose women were proverbial for 
loveliness the Lady Evelyn was by far the 
loveliest. Her,golden hair had descended 
straight down through seven generations 
from the Saxon beauty whom the first earl 
married, but none of them had worn it 
quite so golden. Her features were of the 
true De Warrenne stamp, but none of the 
Norman beauties of her race had 
them of so regal a cast. Twelve years had 


worn 
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dealt lightly with her, and had but matured | earl never felt himself so i 
her charms. There was the splendor of aj there in the 


Titian beauty about her, the superb grace | scorned all unknightly deeds. 
of dead-and-gone generations, as she stood 
there before the man who had dealt her the 


greatest wrong that man could ever do to | have said but the truth. 


woman. 


“ The castle of the De Warrennes is hon- 
ored by thy presence, Earl of Leicester, | my wife.” 


and thou art welcome.” 
There was no scorn, no 


ly spoken. 
The great noble bowed his head low. 


“ Forgive me, noble lady. Thy hospitali- 
had feared thou 
wouldst not receive Simon de Montfort. 


ty shames my injustice. 


Thou send’st him once cruelly away.” 


Over the beauty of her face swept a shad- 


ow as of bitter memory. 


“ Thou wast then the husband of Eleanor 
of Pembroke. Now thou art a free man, 
for the heiress of the Plantagenets and the 
Marshalls lies senseless dust under the 


scutchioned tombs of her ancestors.” 


“True. I have been a widower these 
eighteen months, and my old castles are 
etting lonely. I am an unhappy man, La- 


y Evelyn.” 


“There are those in England who would 
love to make thee happy, Earl of Leicester.” 
ealt and my grandeur, 

not me,” said the noble gloomily. “A 


‘* They love my w 


bronzed face and a seven-foot form cased in 


steel are not the most fitting things where- 


with to woo our Norman girls.” 

“ Thou wert never handsomer than now,” 
cried the lady, with spirit. “Our Norman 
girls need training if they prefer carpet 

nights to paladins.” 

he earl’s visage brightened. Praise 
from the lips of this woman was honor in- 
deed. He looked at her. There was color 
in her cheeks, and fire in her eye. In the 
gs of the moment he held forth his 
an 

“Evelyn de Warrenne,” he said with a 
broken voice, “I dare not ask you to forget 
the terrible injury I did you, but years ago I 
told you that I loved you. I have loved you 
ever since, and I love you now. I have 
come to ask you to be my wife.” 

The lady turned away with an impatient 
gesture. The crimson in her cheeks shone 
out like spots of flame. 

“Words are easily spoken, Earl of Lei- 
cester, but who will believe them? Years 
ago thou said’st,*I love theg,’ yet thou left 
me to wed another. Thou madest the Lady 
Eleanor thy bride, and vowed you loved 
hone but her. Yet now you declare that 
you ever lovest me best of all. How can I 
trust you, Simon de Montfort?” 

Her voice was stern and sad, and she had 


as he 


esence of the woman who 


“TI am no priest,” he said at last, “to run 
a tilt of logic with a woman’s tongue, | 
I have loved no one 
‘but you. I have confessed that I wron 
you. Let me now requite the wrong. Be 


“How could thou requite the blasted 


er, in her | youth, the wounded heart, the knowledge of 
voice : the words were calmly and courteous- 


man’s perfidy? You destroyed twelve years 
of my life, Earl of Leicester, and now you 
think to make amends by making me your 
wife. Can you restore those lost twelve 
years ?” 

He gazed at her perplexed. He knew 
every word was true that she said, and he 
felt like a criminal doomed to death. He 
felt it more because he loved her.’ 

“ Kill me! kill me with steel, but do not 
slay me with your voice and look,” he cried, 
giving her his dagger. “I deserve to die 
or grieving the noblest woman in England. 
Yet I love you, Evelyn, and I—I thought 
that you loved me.” 

He could not have struck a better biow in 
self-defence, Evelyn de Warrenne’s face 
softened on the instant. 

“ Love you!” she exclaimed. “TI do love 
you, Simon de Montfort, better, I think, 
than man was ever loved before by woman. 
Love you! I love nothing else, and it 
would be heaven to rest in your arms, 
Thou hast no surer friend in England than 
I am this day.” 

“ Then be my wife, dear Evelyn. No wo- 
man in Christendom shall have the power 
thou shalt have. I am ruler of England, 
and the crown on Henry’s brow I will place 
on thine. I am great and prosperous. All 
I need is Evelyn de Warrenne to make me 
content. Come, be mine.” 

“TI dare not, I dare not. Thou wast a 
double traitor. I have forgiven thee thy 
trespass against me, but thy ern te 
thy wedded wife was a darker crime. How 
knowest I that you love me? Surely not by 
thy taking me as thy wife, for thou hast 
said, ‘1 did not love the Lady Eleanor!’” 
The reproach humbled him, and its shame 
ate into his heart, as its shame ate into the 
heart of Judas Iscariot. 

“ A traitor,” he murmured. “1 had not 
thought it.” 

“Yea, the worst of all traitors. Thou 
wast false to thy wife. How shall I know 
that thou wilt not be false to me ?” 

“ Try me and see.” 

“Simon de Montfort, I give thee my 


wife. Friend I will ever be. In sickness 
or in misfortune, and these come to all soon- 
er or later, thou canst look to me for aid, 


the air of apythoness. The mighty Norman 


but I shall go to my grave unwedded.” 


hand in perfect amity, but I cannot be thy | 
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The man who had sinned against her 

red from her with a groan. 

#Itis just, but it is hard. I bartered a 
woman’s youth and a woman’s love for am- 
bition and place. I have won power and 

, but they are dust and ashes.- Oh, 

ae but known you as | know you now.” 

“The past is past, Simon de Montfort. 
Live now forthe future. Thou hast great 
abilities, and our England needs thee. My 
heart will go with you in your labors. The 
. De Warrennes love but once, and I shall be 
true to my first love. The time may come 
when I can serve thee. Years will find 
Evelyn de Warrenne unchanged in her de- 

’ yotion, unchanged tn her decision.” 

He understood her, understood her great 
love, understood her womanly dignity, and 
he was speechless. He could only bow 
over her hand, and then he turned to de- 

At the door he paused, and said with 

a truth that forced its utterance, — 

“You are the noblest woman in the world. 
You are worthy of an empire.” 

“Let my empire be your heart, and do 
you be just and true as you are great. It is 
all I ask.” 

He looked at her one lingering moment 
longer, all that was great and high and no- 
ble in his nature answering the royalty in 
hers, and then he passed out, passed out 
from the beauty and sunshine of his life, to 
proceed in his career of storm and strife. 


A battle was raging, a great, momentous 
battle, which was to change the destiny of a 
kingdom, and dash great men to death, as 
dry leaves are whirled into nothingness by 
the storm. Squadrons marched to and fro 
in the work of death. Plumed knights 
fought with diademed princes, and many a 
fierce war-cry rose and sank. Banners flap- 
a like things of life in the heated air. 

he field was red with carnage, and still the 
two embattled hosts struggled desperately 
in the sunlight for mastery. 

It was the fifth of August, 1265, and the 
battle-field was that of Eversham, where 
Prince Edward met Simon de Montfort to 
struggle for a crown. Two brilliant victo- 
ries had laid England under Montfort’s feet, 
and the weak King Henry was a prisoner in 
his camp. But his years of power were 
over. For twenty years he had been the 
first man in England, and now he was to 
lose all. The battle was going against him; 
at last great Montfort, despite his warlike 
renown, was to meet defeat, and at the 
hands of a boy. But that boy was Edward 


Plantaganet, heir to the English crown, 
brave as Coeur cde Lion himself, and the most 
skillful and ruthless of all his Angevin 
race. 

The bravest war-chiefs of Europe met and 


“For the king! St. George for merry Eng- 
land!” the shouts Strike ‘toe the 
commons! Montfort for the Right!” rent 
the air. 
The white‘plume and the white war-horse 
of the great earl ever gleamed in the thickest 
of the fight. His practiced eye saw that the 
battle was lost, but his courage still soared 
high, and the grim champion of English 
freedom determined that his last battle 
should be his bravest. Never at Northamp- 
ton or at Lewes, never in foreign battle- 
fields, had he struck such mighty blows, and 
Edward, fierce as he was, spurred Gray Ly- 
ard, his steed, from the dread spot where the 
battle-axe of the great earl rose and fell. 
Still deepened the conflict. Black ryin 
stared on the blood-stained field. The very 
elements seemed to cunspire to add their 
horrors to the day. The sun darkened its 
light, the lightning flashed, the thunders 
rolled, and a fierce storm of rain beat upon 
the heads of the combatants. While the 
storm poured down the earl made a last des- 
rate effort to baffle fortune. He rallied 
is men, brave soldiers from his Welsh de- 
pendencies, sturdy Normans who had grown 
ray in many battles, and disciplined Eng- 
ish whom he had trained to arms, and 
swept forward in a last forlorn charge. 
There were tumult and uproar for a space; 
the sound of steel against steel, the frenzied 
shouts of warriors, the groans of the dying. 
Then all at once the sun burst out, and Si- 
mon de Montfort saw his little host wholly 
encircled by the enemies’ steel, and ruthless 
Edward, on his gray steed, dashing down 
with ahundred Anglo-Norman knights and 
their followers right where he stood. He 
uttered a silent prayer. 
Yet was not the battle altogether lost or 
won. The brazen notes of a war trumpet 
sounded near at hand, and, as De Montfort 
glanced in the direction of the sonnd, he 
caught a glimpse of a clump of spears led by 
afamiliar banner. That golden lion on a 
field of blue he had last seen waving above 
the doryon keep of Warrenne Castle. 

Nearer came the clump of spears, and the 
war-cry, “ Sans Changez/ Strike for the 
earl!” told whom they succored. In his 
hour of need the woman who loved him had 
sent all her retainers, a little army, to give 
him aid. 

De Montfort took new courage; but his 
foes gathered round himlike wolves round 
a dying lion. The group of friendly faces 
lessened. His oldest son was struck down 
by the sword of Edward. A lance-thrust 
brought his horse to the ground. He was 
rising to his feet when the fresh warriors 
from Sussex came rushing to his aid. 

At their head rode a graceful form com- 
oa cased in steel, and wearing vizor 

own. 


grappled in the fight. Now rose the cry, 
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“Werrenne for the earl! The lion for 


the right!” he cried. 


-And the voice pierced De Montfort 


u, but the Plantaganets are tco s 
ell, it will be sweet to die with you.” 
“ May God forgive you for the sarifice you 


through and through. What blows he} have made. I deserve it not.” 


struck! His sword gleamed before the eyes 


of Edward, cut down kuight and squire 


“Love does not count its price, Earl of 
Leicester. If I could but have saved 


side him, and more than once saved the life} O God! De Montfort, I am dying!” 


of De Montfort, who, now on foot, could do 

little against the mounted foes that rode 

down upon him. For a time it almost seem- 
ed as if the tide of battle would be turned. 

But the royal forces now came gathering 
in from all sides. Stout Red Clare, fierce 
Bigod, and the noble chief of the De Veres, 
swept up with hundreds of savage men-at- 
arms. The battle deepened in one place. 
White plume and black plume towered 
above the strife, and battle-axe and Norman 
brand clashed and clinked. 

“The great earl is down. God save 
him!” cried a voice. 

But no, there he yet stands like a ‘paladin 
of old, and beside him battles the young 
chief who led the De Warrennes to his 
help. 

“ Great earl, guard your head! ” 

He had no time, but an eye more watchful 
than his own, an arm more supple, saw the 
danger, and dashed the felon blow aside. 
In the melee the youth’s own helmet became 
unbound and fell to the ground. 

We know him now. Know the bright, 
beautiful face witl, the imperial sapphire 
eyes, and the great mass of hair shaken 
down that gleamed golden in the sunlight ; 
no man, but a woman,— Evelyn de War- 
renne! 

De Montfort knew her too, and, as he 
saw the fair face set calm as death, resolute 
as steel, even while her eyes burned and 
glowed and dilated with the ardent fire of 
war, he knew how she loved him. 

“On for Montfort!” he shouted, urged to 
new strength by the sight. 

And the blows he had struck before were 
puny to those he struck now. He cleaved 
a great circle around him, and then, while 
men gazed in wonder at that marvelous feat 

of arms, he bent to the woman beside him. 

“Fly now, Evelyn! there is yet time. 
Save your life. Simon de Montfort dies 


re. 

“And the De Warrenne with him,” she 
said, low and eagerly, with a look sweeter 
than that which had swept over him like a 


She looked ready to fall. The fair face 
was deathly pale, and the blue eyes were 
losing their brightness. De Montfort caught 
her in his arms. A gush of blood poured 
from a wound in her breast, staining his 
golden-embossed armor. He strove madly 
to quench it, but she pushed his hand away, 

“Itis vain. But I die for thee. I loved 
you, Simon.” 

The wearied eyes closed, a shiver shook 
the lovely form. She sighed twice. Then 
she opened her eyes again. 

“ Kiss me, Simon.” 

The rich pomegranate lips were blue al- 
ready, and, as the warrior stooped to bestow 
the caress, he felt all his manhood sorely 
shaken. She smiled sweetly, then, with her 
eyes fixed fondly on his, the spirit of the 
proud Norman beauty passed into eternity. 

He pressed one more kiss on the soft 
lips, and laid the fair corpse gently down, 
There was no time for more. Knights and 
— thronged around, and Prince Edward 
cried, — 

“ Yield yourself, Earl Leicester!” 

“I die here, false Plantaganet,” answered 
De Montfort. “1 will not take grace from 
traitors !” 

Again he swung his mighty battléax 
aloft, and his foes sprang back as from im- 
pending death. Once, twice, thrice, he 
struck, and three brave Norman knights 
went down. But the puissant earl had 
struck his last blow. As he raised his ax 
the fourth time a sturdy Welsh marchman, 
pressing up behind him, struck him with his 
sword in the head. The uplifted weapon 
fell, and with a last cry, “It is God’s grace,” 
the great earl sank down among a heap of 
slain that had fallen beneath his arm. 

The visitor at Eversham Abbey today will 
be shown two escutchioned tombs in the 
nave of the church. Over one is sculptured 
the De Warrenne lion, and over the other 
the eagle of the De Montforts spreads its 
wings. Under them the dust of the mighty 
English champion and the stately Norman 
countess, divided in life, but united in death, 


sorcery in the old time. “I came to save 


mingle together. 
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Cleopatra. 


BAL MASQUE, rightly understcod, 
is a study of character; but the 


“A 


masses who attend forget, in the frivolity, 


that such should be the case. To my mind 

there is something more than simply putting 

on costume ; is fraught with a deeper mean- 

ing and tends to the best development of 

the tragic, heroic and historic in one’s being 
ually with the stage.” 

equally tag’ 

“And, if attending, you would select for 
reproduction ?” 

“The grandest and most beautiful of 

ueens.” 

“ Elizabeth ?” 

The full, red lips of Maud: Warren curled 
in the most icy scorn, and her marvelous 
black eyes flashed disgusted indignation ; the 
tall, lissome, rarely moulded form was drawn 
up, and the regal head, crowned with its 
wreath of soft, glossy, semi-curling raven 
hair, was haughtily poised as she answered,— 

“Elizabeth, the vacillating, jealous lover 
of the false Leicester? No,indeed! There 
is one in history who outshines her as the 
sun does the stars, and dwarfs her boasted 
royalty into nothingness; one who would 
have died sooner than made such a weak 
confession as, ‘My Lord of Leicester’s 
stolen marriage has cost me a_ husband, 
and England a king ;’ ‘who loved as never 
did another woman, and conquered where 
she loved.’ 

“You cannot mean ” — 

“Who but the peerless daughter of Ptol- 
the matchless queen of beauty 
and” — 


“ Slave of passion.” 
“Goddess rather! Born amid dreamy 
loveliness and sensuous perfume; cradled 


with the — music of the water for lulla- 
by; with bl heated to more than mor- 
tal flow by the burning sun; with heart 


keyed to passion as an overstrung lute ; 
with soul lifted upon the wings of the wild- 
est and widest-reaching ambition ; bowed to 
the superstitions of false gods ; knowing no 

w save her ‘own sweet will’ and the 
promptings of her own fevered heart; 
wrapped in the most fabulous and sensual 
luxury, and worshiping Eros as the high- 
est divinity, she was simply true to her 
birthright, her training and’ surroundings, 
and with tiger nature, softened by woman- 
hood, defied all danger to win kingly lover 
and dazzling crown.” 

“ You are eloquent, Maud.” 

“Am 1?” musingly. “Then my being is 


CLEOPATRA. 
BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


strung to such chords, and responds to the » 
touching.” 

“Having studied the character so well, 
why not ‘create’ it at the coming Bal 
Masque? The original queen of the Egypt- 
ians could scarcely have been more stately, 
—_ passion strung, more ravishingly beau- 
tiful. 

“ Flatterer ! 
stranger.” 

* And as such can go unknown. Do con- 
sent. There is ample time for preparation ; 
and she of the Nile, where the ‘lotus opens 
its heart of gold,’ could never have boasted 
as many conquests as you will secure.” 

“ And find my Antony?” with a little rip- 
ple of incredulous laughter. 

“ Perhaps.” 

Save for the strong dramatic element in 
her nature Maud Warren cared little for such 
scenes. If free for action, she would, fol- 
lowing the promptings of her genius, have 
trod the mimic stage, and made for herself 
a name famous even among the famous. 
But this could not be, and of it there was no 
necessity. Wealth was hers, and with it 
the prejudices of a century. Her parents 
would sooner have seen her shrouded for 
the grave than —— queenly robes, amid 
mimic scenes, even though they had been 
honored by a Siddons and a Cushman. 

Restrained thus from what to her was 
the most glorious dream of womanly su- 
premacy ; from depicting the varied passions 
that master the human heart; from portray- 
ing the purity and devotion of love and 
melting to tears by pathos; from lifting 
above grossness by the god-like in Art,— she 
eagerly seized upon the opportunity pre- 
sented to enjoy her power unquestioned, 
and revel for a time (even though unknown) 
in the counterfeit greatness and bewildering 
beauty of one for whose winning crowns 
were madly thrown away. 

With her fair cousin pledged to secrecy, 
Maud Warren be her preparations. 
Her long study and wonderful conception — 
of the character needed no prompting from 
sources; and her rare taste, 

cked by ample means, gave an advantage 
such as few could have enjoyed. Nature, 
also, had been exceedingly kind in her dow- 
ery for such an undertaking. Her tall fig- 
ure was the beau-ideal of regal symmetry 
and grace; her eyes and hair almost as 
matchless as those of Egypt’s queen; her 
face, beautiful as a poet’s dream, was light 


But you forget I ama 
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ed by the divinity of genius; and women 
jealously envied, and men worshiped blindly. 

The night of the eagerly-longed-for Bal 
Masque came, and there was a loud murmur 
of appluase and then a hush of the deepest 
and most emotional surprise when the with- 
drawing of curtains revealed Cleopatra 
framed within their crimson folds, and at- 
tended only by a * Flower Girl,” such as 
might have covered her and her lover, An- 
tony, with rose-leaves and honey-sweet lotus- 
bloom as the barge that bore them floated 
over the billows, the silver-inlaid oars dip- 
ping in time to the safest and most volup- 
tuous music as they stepped to the sail in 
the warmest dalliance of love. 

“Who is it? Who can it be?” mur- 
mured every tongue. 

Well might the question be asked, though 
to remain unanswered. The “ Flower Girl,” 
the petite, sprightly form and piquant manner 


* of Nettie Armorer were too well known to 


have been mistaken, even if not plain] 
given to view; but the one who overshad- 
owed her as the leaf-covered palm, the love- 
ly creeping vine, and dwarfed all other fe- 
male loveliness into rustic beauty, who could 
she be? 

The bride of Cesar, the enchantress of 
Antony, stood there “robed in beauty such 
as poet never dreamed or sculptor’s art 
could fashion.” Upon her head was the 
diadem of Egypt, with the asp (the emblem 
of divinity) flashing its lightning eyes around. 
Her tunic glittered with its brilliancy of 
coloring ; its border with the richest of em- 
broidery. A broad cestus of gold girdled 
her waist, half hiding and half revealing the 
keen-edged blade of a dagger. On one 
white arm, uncovered to the shoulder, shone 
an armillac of lustrous, milky ls ; around 
the other was coiled an asp of gold and ver- 
million and emerald scales. The fleecy, 
snowy veil, fastened amid the massive coils 
of hair, and flowing down and concealing 
the bosom, was fleeced with tiny golden stars. 
Rare jewels flashed upon the taper fingers 
and hemmed the royal-purple robe. Gold- 
en sandals encased the petite, arched feet, 
and pendant from the rosy, shell-like ears 
swung rings of orichalcum. Nothing had 
been left wanting to complete the picture, 
and the full, red lips (revealed beneath the 
mask) appeared curling with scorn as when 
the Goddess of the Nile replied to the im- 
perial summons of him who was soon to be- 
come her most devoted slave, “ Go tell 
your master it is more fitting he should 
come and sup with me.” 

The crash of music aroused the crowd 
from the spell of intense admiration and al- 
most dazed worship. Beauty was whirled 
away by manhood in the mazes of the waltz. 
Even the tiny feet of the “Flower Girl” 
were fiying to the rippling tune, and Cleo- 


atra stood alone. But it was only for an 
instant. Then a deep-toned voice recalled 
her to herself and her assumed character 
by quoting, — 
“* Hear me, queen! 
The strong necessity of time commands 


Our services a while ; but my full heart 
Remains in use for you.’ ” 


From behind the concealment of the mask 
the eyes of the mimic -queen flashed fire, © 
But the voice was carefully disguised in 
which she answered, — ; 


F fearful sale: T Ile thou 

The gallant started as if the “ counterfeit 
presentment” of ‘the asp had become a 
living, breathing thing, and darting forth its 
venomous tongue had stung him to the heart, 
and forgetting his assumed character he 
questioned in a strangely troubled voice, — 

“ Lady, do you know me?” 

“ Are you not false to one love? Is there 
not an Octavia waiting your return, and en- 
titled only to your honeyed words?” 

“ Not one. No wife has claims upon me.” 

“ Lover or wife are the same; it matters 
not which. If you are true, then Isis is 
false, and the gods lie!” 

“ Lady, I ama stranger here; belong to 
another place and” — 

“ Left a Cleopatra there to whom you have 
sworn love.” 

“Notone, I”— 

The rustling of the crowd separated them. 
But as soon as possible he again sought her 
side and hand. Stately as her of Egypt 
when awaiting the coming of her lordly lov- 
er she had trod the measure of the dance, 
listening the while to words of the most 
burning devotion. Then she excused her- 
self, pleading indisposition. He glanced at 
the wildly heaving bosom, noticed the trem- 
bling of the delicate hands, the bloodless, 
chalky whiteness of the chin and throat, and 
murmured anxiously, — 

“You are indeed ill. Let me attend you 
to the retiring-room, and call a physician.” 

“ No,” was answered in a strained, husky 
voice. “Itis not necessary; is but a pass 
ing spasm. I shall soon be well again.” 

“ And will return? Never loved Antony 
more than I; never was as' beautiful a Cleo- 
patra as thou;” and the hand that rested 
within his own was pressed warmly. 

“Give me a token of your affection and 
faith.” 

“ This ring.” 

She grasped it eagerly: slipped it upon 
her finger, and answered, — 

“ Wait for me in the conservatory ; there 
will I meet you again.” 

“ And soon?” 

“Very soon. I swear it by Isirus.” 
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“Then give me also a pledge?” he 
ed 


“Yes, — this!” 

He drew back in amazement, almost fear, 
as the dangerous weapon was drawn from 
her golden girdle and thrust into his hand, 
and before he could recover or comment 
upon the strange love-token she had disap- 

red, followed by the petite, rosy-cheeked, 
Poghing-eyed “Flower Girl” —the phar- 
mian to her peerless Cleopatra. 

For an hour the “ King Richard” of the 
scene — not he of the wolf-like nature and 
crooked form, but he of the lair heart — 
walked uneasily backward and forward amid 
the blushing Peer and sensuous per- 
fume. Captured at sight, his entire heart 
had gone out to the fair goddess, and at her 
feet he longed to lay all he possessed of 
homage and devotion. He could not fathom 
the giving of the keen-edged and sha 

inted steel, but at last concluded it was in 
Eiesing with one of the varied moods of the 
character, and his pulses quickened and 
blood ran hot with anticipation as the rustle 
of garments betrayed the coming of her for 
whom in the long ago crowas and kingdoms 
had been tossed aside as the most worthless 
possessions. 

If the mood of the queen had been a 
menenty one before, it had changed to ex- 
ceeding tenderness. Coyly, yet yieldingly, 
she permitted him to lead her deeper within 
the dimly lighted, mimic wilderness of flow- 
ers, and blushingly she heard the words of 
love as fervent as ever breathed where the 
waters of the Nile loitered and the lotus 
stooped todrink. The hands he held with- 
in his warm clasping trembled violently ; 
the soft cheeks were flushed with excitement; 
the eyes burned with a soft magnetic light ; 
and though the sweets of lips were refused 
he felt he had not pleaded in vain. 

But not by any persuasion could he gain 
her consent to remove the perplexing mask. 
With playful resistance she put him off, half 
yielding, half refusing, yet tempting still to 
move. A vague dread was in his heart that 
would not be quieted, a ghost he would have 
_ very much to have laid; and when at 

t accident loosened the fastenings and the 
features were revealed, a fervent “ Thank 
God!” escaped from his lips. 

He saw One little such as fancy had paint- 
ed her; one fair of complexion and golden- 
haired as any Saxon beauty. It was the 
form, but not the face, not the raven hair 
and midnight eyes, he had expected ; and he 
breathed more freely. A sudden rush star- 
tled him. He looked for his charmer, and 
she had fled. The wild carnival of mirth 
. Was nearing its end; the music dwindling 
to an echo; the masks being thrown aside ; 
the fair forms being cloaked and hooded; 


and he stood a stranger and alone, having 
madly sworn to love one of whom he knew 
not even the name. 

Business forced him to an immediate re- 
turn home, and as the distance lessened so 
did his spasmodic love. The one who had 
before enchained him, to whom he had al- 
most pledged his faith, returned in full force, 
and he was vexed at having been even the 
momentary slave of pleasure and of passion. 
Yet none would be the wiser. The episode 
of the ball would soon be forgotten, and he 
could yet win and wear unquestioned. 

With high-beating heart, night found him 
at the residence of Maud Warren. For a 
little time he waited her coming. Then the 
door opened, and she received him calml 
and pleasantly, but when he ventured to tal 
of heart longings and desires she drew her- 
self proudly away, and answered, — 

“ Your words remind me of those I heard 
but lately at a Bal Masque.” 

He looked at her for explanation, and she 
continued, — 

“ Here is your ring, sir. The dagger you 
may keep.” 

“You— you,” he stammered, “were not 
Cleopatra?” 

“ Not the last, but the first! I could en- 
dure no more, and changed costume. But I 
saw and heard all that transpired. Once, I 
am not ashamed to own that I loved you; 
now the burning hate and scorn and loath- 
ing of the Egyptian queen has fired m 
heart. Go! hence, horrible villain! or I ’ll 
spurn thine eyes like balls before me; I ’ll 
unhair thy head; thou shalt be whipped 
with wire, and stewed in brine, smarting in 
lingering pickle.” : 

f beautiful in repose, she was tenfold 
more so when aroused ; and he shrank from 
the blazing fury of her eyes, and had no word 
to answer as they stood confronting each 
other, a vindictive Nemesis and a perjured 
lover. Then he drew forth the dagger, and 
held it toward her with the simple utter- 
ance, — 

“ Kill!” 

Even with the act he turned to depart; 
his foot slipped upon the carpet; he fell 
heavily ; the pitilees steel pierced his side ; 
blood flowed rapidly ; and with a wild shriek 
Maud Warren fainted upon the breast of 
him she had but lately cursed. 

A year later, when rallied by her pretty - 
cousin upon the ending of the strange en- 
counter, even as orange-blossoms were being 
twined in her raven hair, and marriage bells | 
were chiming silver tones, she had but one 
reply to make, and that came in the words of | 
Egypt’s peerless queen: — 


“Tt is my birt 
T had thought to have held it poor ; my Pe 
Is Antony again, I will be Cleopatra.’ 
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THE SEA-WALL, 


MOUNT DESERT, 


BY F. H. COSTELLOW. 


WHERE many a bubbl ng, —— | wave 
Doth lave and batter the seaward rocks 
Where all day long the foaming, 
Battles the shore in vain, 


There rises, landward driven, and tall, 
A wall majestic, by countless waves upreared; 
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of Maine, 
dash of breaker 


Grander than stateliest castle of old knightly days, 
Than ivied tower more weird. . 

O bill toilers, mockers grand! 

The land thy hollow hammers pound in ceaseless beat 
Is here embattled by thine own wild fancies’ labor, 
To stay thy crowding feet. 


DAISY CHAINS. 


BY MAGGIE DEVINE. 


- UNTY, it does seem almost too hard 
to be poor like you and I; and ’t is 
doubly hard after all the trying and pains- 
taking to have one’s work thrust back upon 
u to be done over, from beginning to end.” 
And looking disconsolately at the heap of 
“shop-work ” at her side, the making-up of 
which an over-particular employer had found 
serious fault with, Kitty Hargrave added, 
“ Oh, indeed I am heart-sick of striving and 
failing.” 

“Well, you live in the world; and, my 
dear, you must be content with the world’s 
ways; if it rides roughly over —_ hopes, 
if it robs you of the petals, and leaves but 
the thorns to console you, just remind your- 
Self that it will not last always; that home 
and rest will be your share after a very lit- 
tle while, and then, my dear, you can simply 
afford to smile at it all, and give yourself a 
chance for health and cheerfulness.” 

This was Aunt Fan’s reply, and she had a 
way of saying things absolutely quakerish 
in its simplicity and wooing as a good moth- 
er’s; in the present case her gentle hand 
rested softly on the fair head of her niece, 
who sat peering out of a window with flush- 
ed cheek and gathered brow. The latter ca- 
ress, however, proved all that was needed to 
unloose the stern pressure the girl had 
1 on her feelings. A sob of heart- 

aking pathos followed, her whole body 
seemed to quiver with emotion, her head 
drooped hurriedly on Aunt Fan’s shoulder, 
and the tremulous cry escaped her. 

“O Aunty, itis hard, so,hard, to be al- 
ways getting discouraged; to be always in 
want ; always disappointed !” 


“ And after all, Kitty, is n’t it the coward 
alone who would shrink at the ‘hard place’ 
of noble effort ?” 

itty instantly seemed to gather cou 

and a sort of ambitious dehenee from the 1 
mark. She wiped her wet eyes, and with a 
low-spoken “I will try again, aunt,” gath- 
ered together the heap of cloth near by, and 
began stitching them quickly together, 
though her weary fingers trembled in: the 
attempt. Aunt Fan stole back to her chair 
at the window, and began to stitch also. 
For a while the click of the needle or tick of 
the clock alone broke the silence. 

Then the door-bell rang such a loud, per- 
emptory peal. Aunt F an laid down her sew- 
ing, darted a look of inquiry from the win- 
dow to the porch, and walked calmly through 
the tiny hall to answer the summons. The 
next instant a bright and happy face stood 
before Kitty, all dimpled and smiling with 
“the best of news,” which came pouring 
forth in a species of rapture much after this 
fashion : — 

“TI hardly know where to begin first, Kit- 
ty! really and truly! You see,” and the 
mer form snuggled down on a stool, the 
nands clasped in downright transport. “I 
merely happened — just happened, you know 
—to stroll up in my morning ramble - the 
Seymours’ when who should I see a 
on the veranda to a—oh, such a splendi 
looking old man, Kitty— but Hattie Sey- 
mour. Out she came, and taking me by the 
shoulder gave me a shake in her old playful 
way, you know, and declared if I did n't 


‘come in I was nothing better than a truant, 


and need never utter a word of friendship 
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jn her presence again. Of course I went in. 
Well, we played and sang duets together for 
the old gentleman,— he is a relative of theirs, 
a Mr. Eichport; he came here in search of 
a governess for an adopted daughter of his : 
i Hattie told me I positively fell on my 
knees before her, and implored her to secure 
the situation for you; and the dear, gener- 
ous girl did. You are to come over with me 
directly and settle terms with Mr. Eichport. 
There ’s news for you, Kitty; don’t stop to 
thank me; I won’t have it, dear, besides they 
are waiting for you over there; and no one 
is happier than I at this chance of ending 
our troubies !” 

She tore the rough cuts of cloth from Kit- 
ty’s lap, ran to get her hat and shawl, and 
muffing her up hurried her away, without 
giving the tearful, joyous girl a chance to 
open her lips. It was a full hour before 

itty came back to Aunt Fan; she threw 
herself in her arms, and there in that haven 
of comfort and wisdom poured out the good 
news. She was to start the following day, 
in company with Mr. Eichport, for his home 
at Ingle, a pretty country-place but a few 
miles distant; she was to receive an ample 
salary, the first quarter of which he already 
advanced to her. 

“ And now, aunt,” she smiled as she placed 
the fult pocket-book in the kindly hand, 
“you are to drudge no longer for a paltry 
pittance. You are to let me surround you 
with the comforts you so much need ; if you 
like you can take in some lady boarder or a 
child to keep you company in my absence: 
but’this profitless stuff,” and she tossed the 
unfinished “shop-work” aside, “shall no 
longer weary you. The landlord can be met 
now without fear or trembling. O Aunt 
Fan, Aunt Fan! can we ever sufficiently 
show our gratitude to Cousin Ailee for this 
ad fortune her intercession has brought 
us!" 

“We will thank God now, my dear,” was 
the reply given with a glorious smile; and 
the two knelt side by side, offering to the 
Creator the joy of two hearts healed by his 
love and protection. 

“ There is to be a grand ball at the Sey- 
mours’ tonight, too,” Kitty said in a breath- 
less way as she rose from her knees. “ The 
insist on my coming; and Ailee declares if 
I wish her to go an enjoy herself 1 must go 
also ; do advise me, aunt.” 

“Your wardrobe is the only objection,” 
was the musing reply. “ You have but one 
decent dress, and that is black.” 

“Oh,” said a merry voice at their elbow, 
“like other, cloud it may have a silver 
lining.” They turned and were confronted by 
the good Ailee. “ Do see,” she said, settling 
cozily in the nearest seat, and drawing from 
a cornucopia she held in her hand a shower 


scarfs; “do see, Kitty, if there is n’t 
something here to relieve your black dress ; 
you must begin now; we are expected at 


seven, you know. I brought my toilet over 
with me, and will dress here, that we may 
put the finishing touches on each other.” 
They sat by the low open window through 
which Ailee had familiarly entered, and soon 
became absorbed in assorting the ribbons 
and chatting over Kitty’s prospects, while 
Aunt Fan had the black dress already on the 
line, giving it a thorough dusting, 

Precisely at the expected time they en- 
tered the spacious parlors at Colonel Sey- 
mour’s. They found them already pr 
and after stopping in the dressing-room a 
moment, to a:range an awry knot of ribbon 
or bit of lace, they joined the happy gather- 
ing, and were eagerly welcomed. At last 
the whirl of pleasure began in earnest. 
Kitty went with the eddy with all the inten- 
sity of youth and happiness ; once in a while 
her flushed cheek and sparkling eye were 
grouped with Ailee’s in a flitting exchange of 
chat, then became lost again in the brilliant 
scene about her. Compliments poured up- 
on her, and at last Colonel Seymour present- 
ed Horace Barrcote, who had besieged him 
for an introduction. Kitty’s head seemed 
fairly turned. He was so distinguished, 
this Barrcote, so wealthy, and so grand, and 
wise. She peered hungrily into his face 
when he spoke, as if she would not lose the 
smallest sentence, for Worth weighed heav 
in his remarks; a truth caught by her nich 

rception before the second sentence had 

en spoken, 

At last he led her to a seat; the dance 
went on; Horace took a fresh partner, and 
Kitty wandered to the veranda and cooled 
her face with the evening air. She was de- 
ciding a point in her own mind. 

“ My ball-room pleasures must end here,” 
she said. “Iam no longer the unpretend- 
ing Kitty Hargrave, but a poor, vain butter- 
fly aspiring far beyond my reach. Why 
1 particularly notice any attention 
from this Mr. Barrcote, — I, a working girl ?” 
And Kitty, with a very audible sigh, looked 
down at her shabby dress and borrowed 
laces, and then with a quick flash. “ How 
Aunt Fan would despise me now if she knew 
that at the very height of success 1 am re- 
pining. Ah, kind Heaven, forgive me!” 

And leaning her elbow on the trellis, she 
looked up at the stars and thought. how of- 
ten in her struggles for bread she had wish- 
ed herself up > at rest, and tried to com- 
pare such moments with the present hour, 

which sent a thrill, wild and sweet, through 
her soul. And all because of a few short, 


flitting seconds with Horace Barrcote, a 
man of whose existence three hours ago she 
was perfectly ignorant. 


of ribbons and fleecy laces, gloves and dain- 


At that moment a step scunded near her, 
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The rich of a cigar filled the air ; 
nearer and nearer the step came and paused 
by her side. 

“ And so I have found Miss Hargrave at 
last. Ah, she has tired of us already, I see.” 

Kitty met Horace Barrcote’s gaze; the 
warm blood rushed over cheek and neck, 
her heart beat for sheer joy that he was 
again sonearher. Sonear! Yes, even ifshe 
could never possess him he was near her 
now, and that was happiness. Perhaps he 
saw all in her eyes, for she was candid and 
artless ; — he knew why she could not 
speak; hedrew her arm silently in his, 
flung his cigar abruptly away, and slowl 
paced the veranda without saying a word. 
At last he paused, and holding her hands 
tight, said as he looked with his kind, large 
eyes down at her, — 

“Our meeting here will soon end, Miss 
Hargrave. But tomorrow will come: will it 
not bring us together again?” 

Kitty roused herself. 

“ Hardly,” she said. “ Tomorrow I shall 
be on my way to Ingle, where I shall re- 
main for an indefinite time as governess to 
Mr. Eichport’s family. 

Confiding in a stranger. 
alleled in the reserved Kitty. 
up at her companion. 

“ You are to teach his adopted daughter ?” 
he asked quietly. “ He has no family of his 
own, [ believe.” Then he went on with some- 
thing like regret, “So you are really going 
away; may I ask you a few questions, Miss 
Hargrave 

“ As many as you please,” she answered 
without scarcely knowing what she said. 

“ Are your parents living ?” he asked. 

“1 am an orphan,” was the tremulous an- 
swer. 

“ Neither father nor mother ?” 

“ Neither father nor mother.” 

They walked back and forth in silence. 

“ You live with your relatives, perhaps ?” 
he asked again. 

“ With my only living relative, Aunt Fan- 
ny Ellvin,” she answered. 

The veranda now became suddenly throng- 
ed with the heated guests who were thirst- 
ing for a draught of cool air. Among them 
came Ailee, who by the clear moonlight saw 
Kitty, and hastened to her side. On observ- 
ing her approach, Barrcote raised his hat to 
his companion, and moodily withdrew. 

“ By the way!” said Ailee in a smothered 
whisper, “they say he is immensely rich ; 
three or four institutions named after him, 
and I don’t know how a steamboats.” 

Kitty flushed scarlet. “1 hope so for his 
saké,” she managed to falter out. 

“ And I hope so for yours!” retorted the 
irrepressible Ailee. “ Oh, don’t open your 
eyes, dear, as if you were n’t worthy of him; 
and as fi— but no matter; when the wed- 


This was unpar- 
She looked 


ding favors and so forth come around I shall 
not forget to congratulate.” 

When, at last, Kitty rested her head on 
her pillow it was to lay with her eyes star. 
ing wide and burning before her, a stran 
thrill at her heart, and Horace Bartcote’s 
every word and look rehearsing themselves 
in her mind. 

The next day she went in company with 
Mr. Eichport to Ingle, and there entered u 
on her new career. She had been there just 
three months when Horace Barrcote ap. 
peared among her employer’s many guests, 
Though tumult was in her heart she met 
him with forced calmness. Day after day 
she passed him in her walks with her pupil 
as if he were little better than a stranger, 
At last she heard of his intended departure; 
the following day he was to leave Ingle, 
Little Floss, her pupil, had conveyed the in- 
telligence. On hearing it she stood speech- 
less. A dull, cold despair at her heart. He 
was going away; then it was all over; she 
must lose him, this idol around whom her 
first affections twined so fondly, so willingly. 
She must lose him; it was hard, and Kitty, 
poor child, buried her white face in her 
hands, and wept, childlike, for the approach- 
ing loss of the only object which had ever 
seemed to her a treasure, priceless and be- 
loved. But she was brave. “I am a poor 
girl,” she said, “and should not expectit; ’tis 
madness in me to think of it; I should be 
thankful for this good situation, and to be al- 
lowed to remain init. 1 will begin anew, 
forget 1 ever met him, and labor faithfully in 
the lot assigned me.” 

She stood before the glass, arranged her 
hair, donned her hat, and went out fora 
walk that exercise might aid her in banish- 
ing him from her thoughts. She had not 
gone far, before, coming to one of the artifi- 
cial lakes, she sat down on a low rustic seat, 
at its orink, and plucking the daises at her 
feet, began to weave them into chains with 
which to adorn Floss on her return, She 
had sat there but a few moments when Hor 
ace Barrcote joined her, helping her to 
weave the daisy chains and chatting in a hur- 
ried way as if he were trying to rid Kitty of 
the embarrassment of silence. 

“I am going away tomorrow,” he said. 
“ Will you give me your company in a little 
ramble before I go?” 

He drew her arm within his own; and 
Kitty faltered some excited little reply that 
proved how entirely obedient was her heart 
to his slightest command. They wandered 
on. The birds sang in their wake, the flow- 
ers bloomed on every side, At last he 
paused in the littie rural path, and faced her 
with appealing eyes. 

“Miss Hargrave,” he said, holding up the 
daisy chain, “ we have in unison bound these 
links together ; why should they not be the 
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| Jove me?” 


| this, — I am but a poor girl, you know,” she 
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bol of a still more sacred link, the join- 
ing of your life and mine?” : 

A fad light leapt into her eyes; there 
was little acting or pretension in Kitty’s na- 
ture; tears of pure joy trembled on her long 
lashes. 

“Speak, my child,” he said. “Do you 


Her little hand fluttered in his, and lay 
confidingly there. And such eyes of tender- 
ness, of worship, as Kitty ralaed io the strong, 
manly face bending over her. 

“You are sure you will not be sorry for 


faltered, still giving him time to repent, 
rather than peril his happiness. 


“T only know that I love you, and that it 
is not in my nature to be sorry for adding to 
my nw was his answer. “ Will you mar- 

me 

Her reply to this entitled him to fold her 
tenderly to his heart and lead her back to 
the house with an air of ownership that 
made Kitty sometimes tremble lest some- 
thing pcan F happen to rob her of her joy. 
Nothing happened, however, except a speedy 
wedding, ohare Cousin Ailee officiated as 
bridemaid, and Aunt Fan gave the bride 
away. A grand tour came next in order, 
followed by an elegant house in a fashiona- 
ble street, known as “Mr. and Mrs, Barr- 
cote’s Home, sweet home.” 


REAT orb, that roll’st in majesty sublime 
Far from this earth, in realms of boundless space, 

Thou art to us as some sealed book, whose face 

We see, but cannot reach its hidden rh 

Thou bear’st us back to that primeval time, 

When God first gave thee thine appointed place, 

That from thy caleador might be ssen & truce 


Derzort, Micu., 1880. 


FUPITER. 


BY ALEXANDER MACAULEY, 


Of his own glory in celestial clime. 

Who, then, shall say what strange inhabitants 
May blissful rove upon thy marvelous main, 
Or what weird monster find congenial haunts 
Where man’s best-aided vision seeks in vain? 
And so we may but close our mortal eyes, 
And humbly ponder thy great mysteries. 


ILBERT STUART, the great Ameri- 
can painter, whose picture of Wash- 
ington has been for eighty years so justly 
celebrated, and which has so tensile a 
place in the Capitol of the United States, 
seems to have had talents for other arts than 
painting. Let us tell you how he made his 
by in his younger days. 
tuart made up his mind to go to Lon- 
don, and see if he could fot be a painter, as 
West had become. He seems to have taken 
with him a full stock of poverty, enthusiasm, 
painter’s capital, — poor fel- 
He had expected to find Waterhouse in 
London, who would help him, but he was 
gone to Edinburgh; and so he found him- 
self, one day when his money was all gone, 
wandering around the “ dreary solitude ” of 
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London, —as Johnson delighted to charac- 
terize the dreadful din of this crowded city. 
He went by the church-door in Foster 
Lane, where he heard anorgan playing. He 
stopped upon the threshold, and the pew- 
woman told him what was going on, — that 
the vestry were together testing the candi- 
dates for the post of organist. He went in 
boldly and asked if he might try. He was 
told he could. He did. He succeeded, and 
got the place, and salary of one hundred and 
fty dollars a year. So much for the musi- 
cal genius he had cultivated in America. It 
ave him bread now in the wilderness of 
ndon, where he needed nothing else. 
Nothing good or beautiful was ever done 


amiss. Though done only for pure pleasure’s 
sake, something will surely come of it; 


generally something “ practical.” 
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T was a cold, dull afternoon in November. 
Farmer Kindness had been busy for 


some hours making preparations for the 
storm that was approaching. He had gath- 
ered all his animals and fowls into warm 
barns, and given them a good supper. He 
had put all his farming tools and vehicles 
under cover, lest they should get buried in 
the snow. A large pond was near his build- 
ing, and his land ran down te the water’s 
edge. 

“] think navigation is over for this sea- 
son,” said he to himself. “I may as well 
secure my boat before the pond freezes 
over.” 

And he went toward the pond. Sudden! 
he heard the soundofagun. Farmer Kind- 
ness did not allow sportsmen to come upon 
his land to kill the harmless birds, and little 
animals that might find shelter there, but, by 
the sound of this shot, he knew it to have 
been fired from the opposite shore. 

Before he could get his boat unlocked, he 

could hear, in the upper air, confused, mur- 
muring cries of wild geese, and looking up 
he could see a flock, not very numerous, fly- 
ing this way and that, as if they knew not 
where to go. Then another flock, and then 
a third, showed themselves ina different di- 
rection. 
- * Aha!” said the farmer, “ they have been 
fired into, and have got scattered, and seem 
to have lost their leader. Perhaps that shot 
brought him down.” 

He watched their motions with much in- 
terest, as the other parties, after some little 
time, united in one, and then they made 
louder cries than before. These cries were 
answered by a fourth party, further off, who 
presently joined them, and then it seemed 
as if they were all collected. They soon 
formed into a body, shaped like a long trian- 
gle, and passed, not out of sight, but higher 
up in the air, out of reach of the cruel 
sportsman, who was, even then, ready to 
amuse himself by firing another shot. 

“I have had the pleasure of seeing one 
bird fall beneath my aim,” said he to himself, 
exultingly, “but I wish it had fallen nearer 
shore, so I could get it. I do not want it to 
eat, it is too oily, but I would like to show 
it as a proof of my skill. And there it is 
floating in the pond, and the water is too 
cold for me to swim for it.” 

-_ So he went his way to his warm comfort- 
able home, without giving a thought to the 
sufferings of the poor bird he had left to die 
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a miserable death by cold and hunger, and 
the pain of a broken wing. , 

But Farmer Kindness, from his end of 
the pond, saw the bird struggling in the wa- 
ter. Quickly as possible he entered his 
boat, and rowed with all his might. He 
reached the bird just as it was quite exhaust- 
ed, drew it into the boat, and covered it 
with his coat, so it lay quite still. Then he 
rowed for the shore, and, when he reached 
it, found his little daughter, Loving, waiting 
there, and very anxious to know what he 
had in the boat. 

“ Lovey,” said he, “I have picked up a 
“acon wounded bird. Run quickly to the 
barn, and bring me a large basket with hay 
in it.” 

The child obeyed, and in a few minutes 
was back again with the basket. Her father 
carefully lifted out the bird, keeping its 
head covered all the time, so that it would 
not struggle so much, placed it in the bas- 
ket, and carried it to the house, and then ex- 
amined the broken wing. ;' 

“ Poor fellow,” said he, “I ’m afraid I 
ont to kill you and put you out of your 

“Oh, no, father,” cried Loving. “Give 
him a chance for life. Cannot you set the 
broken wing? Do try, father! I will wait 
upon him, and take all the care of him.” 

“Well, Lovey,” said her father, “to 
please you, I will try to set the broken wing, 
but if he suffers very much we must put him 
out of his distress in the quickest way pos 
sible.” 

He found the surgical operation less dif- 
ficult than he had expected. The poor bird, 
chilled and frightened, made little resistence 
while Farmer Kindness picked out the shot, 
and splintered the broken bone as well as he 
could, and poured on it from a bottle some- 
thing to keep it from inflaming. Then Lov- 
ing tried to feed thé creature, but it would 
not eat, so she sef it in a warm place, and 
left it in perfect quiet for the night. 

The first thing she did in the morning 
was to uncover the basket. To her great 
joy the patient seemed better, and less 
afraid of her than he was last night. He 
kept quiet in his basket, and after a while 
concluded to eat the breakfast of warm In- 
dian dough that Loving set before him. 
Her father examined the wound, and found 
it not badly inflamed. He gave the bottle 
of cooling liniment into her hand, saying, — 

“ Now, Lovey, bathe the wound frequent- 
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ly, and watch him well, I commit him to 
your care.” 

“Never fear, father,” said Loving Kind- 
ness. “I can cure him if he can 

” 

And she proved, oh, so faithful to her 
trast! The broken wing healed wonderful- 
y, and the bird became quite tame. Loving 
would sit down by the basket, and he would 


alow her to stroke his neck with her soft 


hands, and then she would talk to him ; but, 
alas, they could not fully understand each 
other, and Loving saw that he was lone- 


some. 

“Father,” said she one day when the 
wing was nearly well, “father, I think the 

ird wants some one’to talk with, some one 
that can understand his language. You say 
he came out of a large flock, and you thin 
by the commotion they were in when they 
lost him, that he was the leading !gander of 
the flock. Now you know our tame geese 
have been lonesome ever since their gander 
died last summer. Let us take him out to 
see them. Perhaps they can understand 
each other’s language, and will be glad to 
become acquainted.” 

Her father smiled at his daughter’s pretty 
conceit, but consented to follow her sugges- 
tion. He spread his coat over the basket, 
and carried it to the goose-pen, which was 
inthe south side of the barn. A covered 
way led from it to the pond, so that the 

could go in and bathe or swim when 
hey wished. 


they drew near the barn they could 
hear the geese engaged in, what seemed to 
be, quiet conversation. Loving Kindness 
could catch some of their feelings and sen- 
timents, but it was quite evident, by the agi- 
tation of the stranger bird, that he could do 
more than that. Hecould understand their 
language. 
hen he was brought into the goose- 
Lovey sat down to see what kind of a 
eption he was likely to meet from the 
ent geese. 

It was rather a trying situation for him, 
but, being a bird of much experience, and 
knowledge of the world, he was equal to it. 
His long habit of command and responsibil- 
tty had given a dignity to his manner that 
produced an immediate effect upon the 
geese, who, on his entrance, had huddled to- 
gether at the further end of the room, some 
M jealous, malicious wrath, and some in 
awkward embarrassment. 

Stepping out of the basket, he advanced 

them, and, bowing cefully, with 
ect good humor and slonsannite. ad- 
them, in a dialect so nearly resem- 
their own, that they understood him 


ECood-morning, ladies,” said he. 
hereupon Gray Julia, the oldest 
17 


goose, stepped to the front, and civilly re- 
turned his salutation. 

“Good-morning, sir,” said she. “ We 
are only a company of females, living much 
retired, and naturally feel some timidity and 
shyness when a strange gentleman enters 
our room unexpectedly, and unannounced ; 
but we would not be inhospitable. I per- 
ceive that your wing has been injured, 
What can we do for you? And what may 
we call you?” 

“You may call me,” he replied, “ by the 
name I have borne so many years, as I 
rode at the head of my flock, Father Anser.” 

“Sir,” she said, with a deep courtesy, “I 
have heard of you, and I say, in the name of 
my family here, that we are much honored 
by your presence in our abode. Can we 
serve you in any way?” 

He bowed in response to their compli- 
ments, and replied, — 

“Thank yoy, I need no special aid. 
Shot down from my high place by a cruel 
sportsman, I should have perished but for 
kind human friends,” nodding toward Lovey, 
who sat and listened, her father having gone 
about his work. “They now supply all my 
wants, and have done their best to cure up 
my broken wing. The pleasure of your so- 
ciety is all I ask of you, for I have been so 
lonely with no one to converse with. The 
privilege of your company would be, oh! so 
great for me.” 

“So will yours be to us,” she replied 
heartily ; “ for, to tell the truth, a community. 
made up wholly of women is dreadfully 
dull. We lost our father some months ago, 
A long, lonesome winter is approaching. I 
know I speak the minds of our whole family 
when I say that we would gladly invite you 
to stay here with us until such time as yon 
are able to resume your travels. And while 
you stay I will be very grateful if you will 
relieve me of the responsibiltty of governi 
this family. A task I am not atted for, an 
which I.am aware I perform but poorly. In 
fact,” she added, simpering, “ I do not think 
women were ever made to govern: the gov- 
erning faculty is not theirs. My sisters, 
half sisters, and cousins,” turning to the 
group behind her, “I appeal to you. Shall 
we not entreat Father Anser to be our 
ruler?” 

A short conference took place among 
them, then arose a murmur of approbation, 
which swelled into a general cry of “Lon 
live Father Anser, our chosen Patriarch !” 

Thus, before Father Anser fairly knew 
what they were about, he found himself the 
duly elected head of the family. But he 
was much gratified. No longer a king with- 
out a kingdom, he had now some room for 
the exercise of his really good executive 
abilities: he felt that it was better to use 
them, even in this limited sphere of action, 
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. than to let them rust out for want of exer- 

cise : to forget how to govern. 

When he accepted the situation he was 
not entirely selfish. This family of friendly 
geese were robbed of their natural protec- 
tor: his society and good counsel would be 
worth so much to them, and he volunteered 
a promise to make the time he should spend 
with them as pleasant and profitable to 
them as he could. Some people, had they 
been present on this occasion, would not 
nave been able to understand what ‘was go- 
ing on, but Loving Kindness could compre- 
hend the whole, and b 
had reached this amicable crisis she felt 
perfectly safe to leave her charge with his 
new friends. 

Some days of warm, Indian summer fol- 

lowed. The thin ice on the pond disappear- 
ed, and Father Anser, with much enpenenc 
accompanied the geese in their daily excur- 
sions to bathe or swim. His fortunes had 
proved so different from what they seemed 
to promise, that he found his present associ- 
ations very pleasant. He did not deny to 
himself that he greatly enjoyed the compa- 
ny of these kind friends, but still he could 
not fail to remember his own family with 
much tender interest. 

One afternoon as he was sailing up and 
down the pond, there came over him such a 
‘longing desire to see his own kindred, that a 
= sob arose in his throat, and he buried 

is face in the water to hide the tears that 

were ready to fall. He thought of his 
youngest daughter. 

! My little white Downy! 
Would I might know what was your fate!” 
For he well remembered that she was much 
exhausted by their rapid flight, that she was 
chilled through, and her wings heavy with 
sleet, on the afternoon he fell. Without his 
assistance, he knew, she could not have con- 
tinued her flight much longer, even if they 
had not been fired into. 

A little cape extended out into the pond, 
and as he was swimming past it he noticed 
lying on the sand, near the water’s edge, a 
pretty white feather with a pebble laid 
across ‘it carefully, evidently to keep it from 
blowing away. Half an hour before he had 
sailed past that point, and it was not there 
then. Did the one that put it there do it 
with design to attract his attention, knowing 
he must needs pass that spot on his re- 
turn 


said to himself. 

And a sudden hope flashed in his paternal 
heart. He an instant, and looked 
tenderly at the little plume. He went home 
with the geese as usual, but they all noticed 
that he was, during the evening, more silent 
and thoughtful than usual. Tender memo- 
ries of Downy, and a longing desire to see 


the time airs. 


? 
“Just such feathers my Downy had,” he 


her, kept him awake late into the night, and 
even after he had at last fallen asleep, he 


waked suddenly, with a half consciousness ~ 


that hehad heard her voice calling to him, 
“Father!” 

The next day was warmer and pleasanter 
than the preceding, and, as soon as b 
fast was over, the ladies hastily made the 


beds, and put the whole establishment jn - 


order. Then the entire party hurried down 
to the shore, resolved to spend the day in 
the pond, and thus improve the fine weather 
while it should last. They prepared to 
make the circuit of the pond. The geese 
‘must show Father Anser all the points of 
interest and beauty around the shores and 
bays, and, about noontime, they would go 
ashore on. the island, and pick cranberri 
call on some Mud Turtles that lived there, 
and have a game of “ hide and seek” among 
the wet rocks with them. 

This programme the 
had a most delightful 


carried out, and 
ay. Father Anser, 


whose taste and perception of natural beauty, 


was highly cultivated by all he had seen in 
his many journeyings, was ready to admire 
everything with them, and proved himself a 
most appreciative companion, being able to 
perceive and point out many delightful lo 


calities and objects that they had failed to 


notice. 

They found their friends, the Mud Tur- 
tles, at home, and, in fact, half expecting a 
call from them on this fine day; and the 
had a gay time of it. As they knew the ab 
ternoon was short, they started in good sea- 
son for their return trip. — as they came 
abreast of the little cape, Gray Julia propos- 
ed to land there, and look for checkerber- 
ries. ‘hey all agreed, for, as Julia remark- 
ed, it was possible they might not get an- 
other checkerberry before spring. 

As soon as they were ashore, Father An 
ser, thinking all the time about the white 
feather, went directly to the spot where yes- 
terday he saw it lying. There it lay still, 
and another, just like it, lay across it, and 
both held in place by pebbles, yellow peb 
bles, too, just such as Downy always ad- 
mired and chose for her playthings when @ 
little gosling. How great was his astonish- 
ment and delight to find, traced in the sand, 
right below the feathers, poorly written it is 
true, but still legible, the name “ Downy !” 

Could it be,—yes, it must be,— that 
Downy was hovering about that spot, had 
seen him, and, not daring to come to him 
openly, on account of the strangers he 
wih Fen, took this way to attract his atten- 
tion 

Gray Julia, who had gone deeper into the 
wonte an the others, kr cting for check- 
erberries, soon came back, asserting that 
she had certainly seen the loveliest little 
white goose that ever was, sitting on a stump. 
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“ &A wild goose ?” cried Father Anser ex- Downy was glad to eat the’ good f 
e 


tedly. ‘ 
A wild goose! I guess 


ood, 
and while she was so engaged her father 
said to her, — 


gu you 
would think she was wild! She would not “ My dear child, why did ae wait so long ? 
even let me look at her, much less speak to | Did you not feel afraid o 


night prowlers 


her, but flew away like a dart,” said Julia, | that might be about to devour you?” 


and she added, “I think she hid in that hol- 


low tree vonder. I think she lives there.” 


“] think she does,” said Father Anser 
confidently, for he remembered the peculiar 


“ Father,” she replied, “if it had not been 
for this sudden storm 1 do not kuow as I 
should have come at all, for there is some- 
thing I am more afraid of than even night 


fascination that tree had for him every time — something I was afraid I should 


he saw it. 


ave to meet it I came here. 


Father Anser had before this time told| - And what may that be, my daughter?” 
the geese something about Downy. He | said he. 


now toldthem his suspicion, he had almost 
said conviction, that she was living here | afraid y 
alone, and the sympathetic creatures propos- | know t 


“ A stepmother,” said Downy. “I was 
ou had got married here, and you 
at ever since my mother died I have 


ed that they should disperse and try to find | dreaded a stepmother. 


her. 


Father Anser replied with great dignity 


He knew, however, that she would be | and self-possession, — 


more afraid than ever if she saw them look- 
ing for her, and said they would all go 
home now, “but,” he added, “I will leave 
a message for her.” Hethen wrote in the 
sand, directly under Downy’s own writing, 


“ There is no one here for you to fear ; 
all have the kindest feelings toward you, 
and your mother’s place is not yet filled.” 

But Gray Julia felt herself blush to her 
very eyelids, though it was too dark for any 


“Follow where you see your father go. | one to see her. 


Come tonight.” 


Downy was too tired to tell much of her 


Then they all went home, hastening away | own story that night. She was only too 


so that Downy might come from her hiding- 


lace while there was P enough of day 
ight for her to see an 
message. 


After they had got home, Gray Julia ex- 


glad to lay her head softly against her fa- 
- | ther’s injured wing, and go to sleep. . 


read her father’s} Next day proving cold and stormy, Father 


Anser and the geese, after a short walk and 
a bathe in the pond, concluded to stay in the 


Sema her surprise that a a like | house and listen to Downy’s recital of her 


wny, a female too, should 
write. To which Father Anser replied, — 


“The migratory life of wild geese makes 
it necessary for them to know many arts 
that tame geese can well do without. For 
instance, navigation, both Oceanic and Ariel, 
which necessarily includes some knowledge 
of letters. We want all our youth to have 


able to | adventures, . 


“ You know, father,” said she, “ that when 
me announced to us that we must soon 
eave our Northern home, and go South to 
escape the rigors of the coming winter, we 
were filled with grief and consternation, but 
the daily drillings you gave us, and the long 
flights you made us take for practice, under 


some acquaintance with these matters, | strictest rules of discipline and order, not 
though we do not consider it necessary to | only strengthened our bodies, but prepared 
7 the education of the girls as far as we | our minds, so that when the order came for 
dot 


at of their brothers, since they are not 


liable to be called to serve in any public 
official capacity.” 

There was not much sleep in the goose- 
room that night. They all Kept awake lis- 
tening and hoping to hear some sound that 
might indicate Downy’s coming. Hours 

sed away, but they could hear nothing 

ut the rising wind, and by and by a snow- 
storm set in. At last between the blasts 
they did certainly hear something outside in 
the covered way to their house. A faint 
voice called “ Father !” 

Such rejoicing as there was in that house 
when they got poor little Downy in there, 
covered with snow, and trembling with fear. 
1 will not try to describe it. 

“You must be hungry,” said Gray Julia, 
and she hurried to their dough-dish. “The 
dough is yet warm, pray come and eat.” 


us to fall into line, early next morning, we 
were simply glad. We thought we should 
enjoy the journey; and the prospect of see- 
ing something of the world outside the Arc- 
tic Circle was pleasant.” 
Downy here turned to the geese. 
“ Ladies,” said she, “1 will tell you all I 
can about our flight. If, in doing so, I 
should mention some things that father has 
already told you, have patience, I will not 
be very long. The day before we started, 
Mr. Bernicle, a celebrated gander from Ice- 
lane, famous as a traveler and explorer both 
north and south, sought my father, and pro-- 
posed to join our party. 

“*T am,” said he, “engages In preparin 
a report on the flora and fauna of the Guif. 
States of the United States. Having learn-- 
ed that your destination is the swamp re- 
gion of Loulsiasa, I come to ask the favor 
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yor of being allowed to join your party on its 


journey.’ 

“t The favor will be very much on our 
side,’ said my father, well pleased to have 
the company of so learned and capable a 
person as Mr. Bernicle; ‘but,’ he added, 
smiling, ‘if you join us you must put your- 
self under ps | orders, and take the post I 
assign you. I appoint you second in com- 
mand. li I fall or become disabled, assume 
absolute command instantly. The safety of 
_ the entire flock mav depend on your decis- 
ion and courage.’ 

“Mr. Bernicle accepted the trust with a 
countenance, saying,— 

“*My best powers, and all my knowledge 
and experience of the localities we pass 
through and over, shall be atthe service of 
the company, in whatever way they are 
needed. But, sir, may Heaven forbid that 
any harm befall you.’ 

“*Or any of my flock,’ said my father 
solemnly. 

“We all stood a moment; silent and 
thoughtful, in view of all the possibilities 
their words had suggested. But father 
soon cut short our musings. He directed 


us to form ourselves into a compact body, 
wedge-shaped, for in that shape we were to 
travel. 

_“* There will be no time to arrange any- 
thing in the morning,’ said he. ‘Let every- 
— determined on toda 

“ 


t 

e took his place at the head, alone, 
acing Mr. Bernicle behind him, with my 
ncle True and Uncle Hermon at his right 
and left. The rank behind him and the 
outside of all the succeeding ranks was com- 
posed of experienced voyagers; and the 

weaker and inexperienced in the centre. 

“* Now,’ said father, ‘the great aim will 
be to keep our places, that we may move 
with ranks unbroken; but in case we get 
separated by wind, tempest, or accident, let 
each one keep up a continual call or cry, so 
that every one can know, by sound, where 
the others are, and try to re-form as soon 
as possible. Let the right-hand gander in 
each rank, or in case he is disabled or lost, 
the left-hand gander, be the leader of those 
in his rank, and as quickly as possible bring 
it to its place in the main Y- If you lose 
me, remember the lessons I have taught 

ou about the winds, clouds, and approach- 
ing tempests, and fail not to take advantage, 
as I have taught you, of the Ocean, Atmos- 

heric, and Magnetic Currents, for these are 
Nature's great railroads, to assist you in 
your otherwise slow and tedious journeying. 
the Magnetic Currents, you can, as | 
taught some of you, determine your altitude, 
even in the dark or cloudy weather, and 
keep high enough to be out of reach of 
sportsmen, when you are not obliged to de- 
scend for food or rest. Now, seek repose. 


You will be roused in time. for tL? 
which is even now all cooked, and the fires 
all out, not to be rekindled here till next 

* Just as we were se ting, 1 obse 
walking toward us, a bird called the Gren 
Auk, a friend of ours, we having nursed him 
through a fit of sickness last summer, and 
provided him with food till he was able to 
get it for himself again. 1 thought my fa 
ther looked at him a little anxiously when 
re approached us as if to say fare. 
weli. 

“This bird is more hardy than we are, 
and is not obliged to leave his Arctic home 
to escape the cold of winter. He is fond of 
fish. and always lives near the sea-shore, 
where he can get plenty of it. By living 
there he has an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with a great many sea-birds, and it 
is well that he does, for this is his only 
chance to pick upinformation. He can nev- 
er do it by travel, certainly, his wings not 
being adapted to long flight. So small are | 
they, that they bear about the same propor- 
tion to the size of his body that the human 
hand does to the human body. He never 
seems to mind it, however, but often makes 
laughing allusion to his little wings. I had 
heard him get off rather a poor pun, he is so 
good-natured, about his shuffilng gait, call- 
ing it *decidedly Aukward.’ He now a 

roached us with that same Aukward gait, 
ut a cheerful countenance. 

“*T am happy to be able to tell you,’ said 
he to father, ‘that I have kept my promise, 
I can inform you of a place you can reach 
tomorrow night, by swift flying, where you 
can find safety, rest, and enough, so 
you will not need to lose time or go out of 
your course. I can give you the exact lati- 
tude and longitude of this sheitered spot, 
away from beasts and human beings, w 
the dead body of a whale is washed ashore, 
leagues to the south, and right on the line 
of your proposed route.’ 

“Seeing we looked incredulous as we 
glanced at his poor little apologies for 
wings, he laughed outright for some minutes, 
but at last explained. 

“*When you made known to me, two 
weeks ago, that you had decided on this 
time for your journey, I told you I would as 
sist you on your way, and I laid this plan 
that I am going to tell you about. I ke 
watch for afriend of mine,a Petrel, who is 
a great traveler, and rapid flyer, and some 
times in his journeys finds it convenient to 
accept the hospitality of my house, of 4 
stormy night. He is a reckless fellow, but 
very kind-hearted, and, as business w 
take him down southward for a few days, 
on the line of your route, I got him to look 
up a good place for your accommodation the 
first night, for I suppose you will not try to 
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anything with you to make you com- 
le 


“*Nothing whatever,’ said my father, 
‘neither carpet-bag nor umbrella ; and in fly- 
ing we can always do better without our 

ts. 

“The Auk continued, — 

“«] was fearful that something might 
hinder the return of my friend Petrel in sea- 
son for your flight, but today the wind was 
favorable for some hours, and he took ad- 
vantage of it, and has just arrived at my 
abode, and reported as I have told you. 
The Petrel gave me the latitude and longi- 
tude of the place, and having committed it 
to memory just as he told me, I can tell it 
correctly, though, being no traveler, 1 do 
not understand one word about it.’ 

“Both my father and Mr. Bernicle care- 
fully noted the latitude and longitude, and 
so thoroughly did they understand bird 
mathematics that when, on the following 
day, after many hours of rapid flight, we 
heard the order to ‘ Halt and descend!’ we 
found ourselves directly over the spot de- 
scribed by the Auk. Itwas an island in a 
sheltered bay, far enough from the mainland 
to be secure from beasts of prey. There 
was plenty of fresh water and green grass, 
while on the shore lay the dead body of a 
whale just as the Petrel saw ‘t washed 
ashore, making food enough for scores of 
parties such as ours. 

“So comfortable were we on that island, 
that Father Anser yielded to our entreaties, 
and consented to lay by for a couple of 
days, and I never had so pleasant a time in 
my life. We ate and played and chatted, 
and it was as good as a picnic all the time. 
When we go north again, if we ever do, I 
hope to sapend some time on that lovely is- 
land. When we resumed our journey we 
were all rested and full o: courage. We 
again kept on for several hours, and I began 
to wonder where we were going to get our 
supper. Father, however, was at no loss. 
Toward night we descended, and this time 
alighted in a meadow, through which ran a 
stream that supplied a mill. 

“Cautiously we swam down the stream in- 
to the mill-pond, watching and listening all 
the time to learn if the mill workmen were 
about the premises. No, they were all 

e, and they had been in such haste to 

ve that they had not even stopped to 
coped up the corn where a large sack of it 

burst open and spilled the grain on the 
ground. There it lay, bushels of it, and we 
were grateful for the abundance thus thrown 
in our way, when we had only expected to 

some scattered kernels around the miil. 
The sheds where the mill-horses stood dur- 
ing the day were open, and we went in 
there, and had a gootl night’s rest in the 
hay, We were careful to eat our breakfast 


and be off before any of the mill-men came, 
for be it known to you that man is about the 
worst enemy a wild goose has to dread. 
This we found to our cost, for on this da 
we were fired into while we were descen 
ing to rest and refresh in the pond. 

“It had been a hard day for us, colder 
than any pa day since we left home. 
It was hard beating against the wind. 
Sometimes we would be going through a 
fog cloud, and become soaked with wet, 
and next encounter the raw, cold wind that 
would cause the wet feathers to freeze stiff; 
and this was repeated till my wings became 
so loaded with ice that I could hardly keep 
along. If my father had not assisted me by 
taking me on his back occasionally to let me 
get rest and warmth, I should have been 
obliged to drop out of the ranks, and per- 
haps die, from exhaustion. At last came 
the terrible shot that brought father down. 
We supposed him killed when we saw him 
crop, and were thrown into the wildest con- 
fusion. Some flew one way and some an- 
other, but remembering father’s instructions 
we called continually to each other, keeping 
high up, out of reach of any more shot. 

ter a while we gathered into three differ- 
ent parties, and at last joined Mr. Bernicle, 
who had kept quite a number with him, and 
was all the time giving his orders in a voice 
loud enongh to wake the dead. 

“ When we were all or again he di- 

rected us to lay by a while to try and as- 
certain your fate, father. We saw you car- 
ried off by Farmer Kindness, apparently 
nearly dead, but we spent the night on the 
pond hoping to learn something more of 
ou. As soon as it was dark Uncle True 
eft us, and was absent about an hour. 
Returning he reported that he had been to 
Farmer Kindness’s house, and, sitting on the 
limb of an apple-tree, looked in at the win- 
dow. By the dim lighe of the kitchen fire 
he saw you in the basket with your wing 
splintered up. So we concluded you were 
not mortally wounded, and as Mr. Bernicle 
had often heard of Farmer Kindness and 
his good will and good deeds to animals we 
felt easier about you. Mr. Bernicle also 
knew of a hollow tree, where every year the 
squirrels were in the habit of storing beech- 
nuts for their winter use. He went to the 
tree and listened and then looked. There 
were awe of nuts there all peeled, too, but 
no squirrels, for that being a great year for 
beech-nuts they had stored g@ good quantity 
in this tree, making it a general depot to 
draw from if their private supplies should 
fall short. 

“* Necessity knows no law,’ said Mr. Ber- 
nicle, ‘and I hope our dishonesty will be 
forgiven.’ 

“So we ate what we needed, comforting 
our consciences by thinking that it was not 
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yet too late in the season for the squirrels 
to supply their loss, and fill up their store- 
house again. In the morning we were or- 
dered to proceed on our journey, but I 
found myself utterly unable to go, and I 
was willing to take Mr. Bernicle’s advice, 
and remain in the neighborhood, and try,to 
communicate with father when I could. I 
felt terribly lonely when I saw them go; 
but I have lived in that hollow tree most of 
the time. The squirrels came the next day, 
bringing more provisions to store. Seein 
my forlorn and destitute condition, they di 
not seem to resent the liberty I took in their 
premises, but gave me leave to stay and eat 
all I wanted. , 

“Mr. Bernicle advised me to go into 
Farmer Kindnéss’s barn, and ask assistance 
from him, but I was afraid some restraint 
might be put upon me there,and I wanted 
to go South. I meant to join the first par- 
ty that came along, going there, but none 
have come near enough for me to communi- 
cate with them. The time seemed long and 
dreary, and , may be sure I was glad 
when at last | saw father on the pond alive, 
and apparently well. As I have said before, 
I was afraid to go near him surrounded as 
he was by strangers, but I tried the experi- 
ment of the feathers to make him under- 
stand I was here, and I was where I could 
see him when he wrote his message in the 
sand, and as soon as you were gone I read 
it. Ladies, you know the rest.” 


Here Downy stopped, a little ashamed 
that she had been so timid and suspicious, 
that nothing but stress of weather gave her 
courage to venture into that safe harbor. 
She now thanked them heartily for their 
kind reception. 

One thing Dewey had kept back in her 
narration, and her father, who understood 
her feelings, well knew why she had not 
named it. He knew too why her remem- 
brance of their stay in that beautiful island 
was so like the remembrance of a visit to 
Paradise or Fairyland, for it was there that 
Downy dreamed Love’s young dream. 

She was too bashful to tell anything about 
Mr. Bernicle’s son, a fine, handsome fellow, 
who accompanied his father, and joined 
their party. During their stay on the is- 
land he and Downy were constantly in each 
other’s society, and were evidently much 
delighted with one another. Among birds 
it is not customary, and therefore not con- 
sidered necessdry, to use as much delay 
about falling in love as among human be- 
ings. Both the fathers perceived the at- 
tachment springing up, and approved of it. 
But cruel fate had separated the lovers. 


Father Anser comforted Downy when he 
saw her despondent, and assured her that 
their friends would call for them without 


fail on their return in the spring: assuring 
her too that her lover woul be tras to her, 
he knew it, for he knew the Bernicles well: 
knew just what stuff they were made of. 
Meantime he enjoined it upon her to make 
the best of her present opportunities, learn 
all she could, and get acquainted with the 
ways of human beings, and even of tame 
geese. 

“For,” said he, “such knowledge is by 
by no means voy Pa for a wild goose.” 

She followed his advice, and the winter 
passed away very pleasantly for them all, 
Oh the stories they told of their different ex. 
ee as they sat together during the 
ong winter evenings, and the amount of 
knowledge and entertainment the geese 
gained from Father Anser in return for 
their good will to him ! 

Quite early in the spring the ice broke up 
in the pond, and then they spent much of 
their time there. One fine day the sound 
of wild geese was again heard in the upper 
air, and looking up, Father Anser, who was 
py é far-sighted, could discern Mr. Bernicle 
at the head of the troop. He shouted his 
name aloud, and was instantly seen and rec- 
ognized with joyful cries by the whole par- 
ty. Down they came, and wild geese and 
tame mingled treely together. Father An- 
ser was able to offer them abundant hospi- 
tality in the shape of food and shelter, and 
all were as happy as they could wish to be. 
Father Anser’s geese were happy because 
they heard him tell Mr. Bernicle, almost at 
the very first, that he should remain where 
he was for this season, at least, as his in- 
jured wing was not yet strong enough for 

im to undertake a long journey. Gray 
Julia’s eyes sparkled when she heard him 
say it. 

owny was happy because her lover was 
come, handsomer than ever, and full of ten- 
derest love for her. He begged that they 
might be married now, so that she could ac- 
company him to the North, promising to 
take the lovely island in during their bridal 
tour. 

To this there could be no objection, and 
Uncle True, being a magistrate, pores 
the ceremony the morning before they 
started, and, would you believe it, Father 
Anser and Gray Julia were married at the 
same time, and Farmer Kindness gave the 
bride away ! 


Many years have passed away. Father 
Anser has never again been equal to a long 
flight, and stays contented with his tame 
friends, by whom he is as much res 
asever. Gray Julia has lost none of her ad- 
miration for him, though they are so 
that they have descendants even to the third 
—, A race of geese that seem to 
erit the best qualities of both wild and 
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tame. So highly valued are they that Far- 
mer Kindness has made quite a fortune by 
selling their eggs for hatching. Twice ev- 
ery year the party from the North, with such 


additions and losses as time makes in all 
families, visit Father Anser, and Downy 
and her husband are always with them pros- 
perous and happy. 


THE STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY ADA F. STRICKLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 


HAD sat for hours curled up on the win- 
dow-sill, that old-fashioned window-sill 


I 


. wide enough to hold half a dozen slender, 


= forms like mine, listening to the drip, 
ip of the rain, and thinking that in all the 
ide world there was not another such mis- 
erable girl as I. How could there be? I 
had loved my handsome Karl, so dearly ! 
Had given my whole warm, impulsive, child- 
ish heart into his keeping, had promised 
under the silent stars to be his wife, only to 
see father and mother turn away coldly from 
his pleadings; had at last, though loving 
them dearly, resolved to leave all behind me 
for the sake of one whose handsome face 
and sparkling wit had so blinded my trusting 
eyes; that I could not see the demons of a 
fierce impatient temper and a yielding toa 
monster besetting sin that lurked beneath a 
smiling, bright exterior. We had laid all 
our plans, we thought, with exceeding care 
for an elopement, and yet when I had stolen 
so silently down the stairway the night before 
and softly turned the knob of the great hall- 
door, instead of finding the arms of my lover 
about me, as I had expected, only those of 
my father encircled me and bore me gently 
but any firmly back to this room of mine 
where | had remained ever since, brooding 
over my wrongs, and refusing to allow one 
forgiving thought of the mother who had 
nursed me and the father who had surround- 
ed me all my life long with tender care and 
to rest within my heart. I was still 
sitting there in my mute, tearless misery 
when a light touch fell on my shoulder, and 
turning I saw father standing by my side 
looking at me with grave, earnest, but still 
ng eves. 

“Do not speak, my daughter,” he said 
firmly but very tenderly, “unless you can 


— your father words of forgiving trust and 


I did not speak, turning my face resolute- 
ly away from him, so he went on : — 

“But I must talk to you even though you 
do not wish to listen tome. You know, with- 


out my telling you over and over again, our 
objections to your marriage with Karl Mar- 
ston. We have told you that we know that 
he drinks and is a gambler, with even worse 
vices than these, that are his inheritance, 
from both father and grandfather, yet you 
are determined to break our hearts and ruin 
your own life by marrying him. Child, 
child! we have had one ruined, blighted life 
in our family. Whatever your mother and 
and I can do to prevent yours from becom- 
ing so, you may be certain we will. We 
have determined to send you for a month, or 
perhaps longer, to stay with your Aunt Lou- 
ise at H——. Preparations have been made, 
and you will start with me in the morning.” 

Then he stooped and without another word 
kissed my forehead, and left me to myself. 
I had sat like a statue through all this. It 
seemed as if nothing could ever move or stir 
my heart again. Six months ago I should 
have been wild with delight at the prospect 
of a visit to my favorite aunt. Now, in the 
apathy of my despair, it aroused not the shad- 
ow of an emotion. 

One place was as good as another to me 
since I could not have Karl. How young I 
was! And yet I was very much to be pit- 
ied, as is every young heart when it first dis- 
covers that it can be miserable. My mother 
did not come near me that day or night, but 
I knew even in my selfish heart that it was 
not because she did not love her only child 
with a great and tender love. She mistrust- 
ed her own firmness and power to withstand 
the sight of my pale, face and sad eyes, 
When she came to say good-by, next morn- 
ing, she did not talk much. She only clasp- 
ed me close in her arms, close to that loving 
mother-heart, and drawing me down to my 
knees, prayed for me such a prayer as only a 
mother can pray for an erring, mistaken child. 
Then with one long, lingering kiss she gave 
me over to my father. 

There was very little conversation between 
us on the way, for my father was a wise man 
and knew that I was best left to my own 
thoughts ; and although my heart was great- 
ly softened by that prayer of my mother’s, 
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I was yet too proud and stubborn to admit 
it. 


We reached the little village where Aunt 
Louise made home, when the gray dusk of 
the sweet June evening was settling down 
over it, and a feeling of peace and calmness, 
that had been strangers to my spirit for 
many weeks, came over me with the very 
first sight of the Gothic cottage with its 
whispering pines about it, and the green 
yard stretching away on either side studded 
so thickly with roses of every conceivable 
size and shade. The place had once been 
christened “Rose Cottage,” and kept its 
name until a cousin of mine, whose life had 
been a rather stormy, turbulent one, had 
peed afew months there, and, coming away, 

ad, in love and gratitude, re-christened it 
“Weary Pilgrim’s Rest.” And the name 
seeming so appropriate to us all still clung to 
it. I thought of all this as I entered and 
fcund myself in my aunt’s arms. She was 
by no means an old woman, and there was 
nothing sad or depressing about her appear- 
ance, but in spite of that there was always 
something about her that made one think of 
those women whose names come down to us 
on the Saints’ Calendar. I knew there was 
some sad story connected with her life, but 
had never heard it, being deemed too youn 
for such themes, until I astonished them all 
by my mad love affair. After the dainty lit- 
tle supper had been disposed of (and I was 
much astonished to find myself not only eat- 
ing, but actually relishing what I ate), I was 
aks at once to a cozy little room, and 
left to rest. But I heard the voices in the 
parlor below for hours afterward, and knew 
that my father was telling all the story to 
the sister upon whose love and wisdom he 
could earnestly rely.. And they were plan- 
ning for what they thought my welfare. But 
my heart was bitter and rebellious still ; 
and when, at last, I fell asleep it was only to 
dream of Karl Marston, whose passionate 
love and wild, poetic nature had made life a 
poem to me during the months that were 


past. 


CHAPTER II. 


Fo several days after my father had left 
me alone with my aunt, there was not a 
word spoken between us that would have 
shown her knowledge of my story. She 
went about her accustomed duties, serene 
and smiling, as though earth held nothing 
but happiness for those who did their duty ; 
treating me not like a s 
was making all her friends miserable, but 
hke a precious invalid, who had been won 
back from the very gates of death. 

I did just as 1 chose; staid sulkily and 


gloomily in my own room, strayed through 


iled. child who 


the garden-like yard, ruthlessly pluc 
roses only to leave them to die in ths 
I sat silently by her side in the parlor, turn. 
ing the leaves of a book, without reading a 
word of its contents. She made no violent 
efforts to amuse or interest me, but ve 
often I saw the kind, steady brown eyes | 

at me with a great pity and love in their 
depths. At last I awoke one morning, to 
find the rain beating heavily against the win- 
dow, and the sky lowering and threatening 
as ifa second deluge impended. We were 
evidently in for a long, rainy day, and | grew 
desperate. Was life always to be thus? 
And I, oh, so young,—hardly seventeen, 
Would I ever arrive at that placid peace and 
calmness that made, as it were, a halo about 
the head of - aunt? Surely she had never 
known or suffered such misery as mine, or it 
would have left some traces behind it. I 
was thinking this as I entered the breakfast- 
room, to be greeted with the same sweet 
smile, that whether it rained or whether it 
shone was always ready for me. 

After breakfast, she said gently, — 

“ Kathie dear, I think we must stay to 

ether today or we shall both have the blues, 

ill you bring your work and come and sit 
in the parlor?” 

I could not refuse, but I certainly did not 
believe I could find any work in my trunk, 
and felt still less like doing it if I — 
but when, tucked away in a corner, I fou 
the little gray shawl I had been knitting for 
my mother before the trouble came between 
us, the first tears I had yet shed fell upon® 
its meshes, and I went down with as 
ly softened feeling at my heart. A few 
sticks blazed together upon the little hearth, 
for the rain had made even the June air chil 
vs and Aunt Louise sat before it gazing 

reamily at the flames. For once her hands 
folded idly in her lap. She motioned me to 
a large easy-chair at her side, and said 
abruptly, — 

“ Kathie, child, some way my mind has 
been ~~op | back all the morning to the 
time when I was just your age; and it is 
‘borne in upon me,’ as my Quaker ances 
ters would say, that it would do us both 
good if I should tell )ou a little of my life. 

‘0 you think it would weary you too much, 
dear, to listen?” 

I drew my chair closer, and with a half 
sob, laid my head on her knee. She took 
this as I meant it, for the answer I could not 
speak, and went on as if talking to herself. 

“Yes, I was just seventeen when the 
great crisis of my life came. How well I 
remember it, and how little I dreamed then 
how much depended upon my answer to the 
letter I received that bright morning! My 
aunt wrote to me, ‘ Your father is not rich, 
Louise, and I would like to lighten his bur- 
den in some degree. Will you come 
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at least spend the following winter with me? 
[think I can insure you a school if 
wish it, and, per better fortune. 


me and see.’ 
“Refuse? why, I was wild to go. I trem- 
‘ble now when I think how wild I was to 
wing my flight from the sweet home nest 
and the protecting arms of father and moth- 
er., The far South, you know, has always a 
fat attraction for New-England girls, and 
it had ever been the dream of my life to visit 
my aunt in her Virginia home. There were 
many objections made, but I overruled them 
all, and, before the first frost had whitened 
the earth, I had left them all behind me. 
Ah, if I had known all that was to happen 
before I should look —_ them again, how 
different would have been my feelings at 


parting. Aunt Julia met me at the small 
station, in her great family carriage, drawn 
aris sleek span of mules, and driven by its 


ebony coachman, and I was in a whirl of 
delight. Everything was so new, so strange, 
so enchanting. 

“I could hardly answer auntie’s questions, 
J was so taken up with everything about me. 
My cousin, a dear sweet girl with whom I 
had corresponded for years without ever hav- 
ing seen, would not come, auntie said, but was 
busy beautifying things at home for me. It 
was about six miles to the plantation, but, 
wearied as I was with my long journey, I en- 
joyed every mile of it. The smooth, swift 
motion of the carriage, the beauty and wild- 
ness of the scene, the queer calls of the 
darky to his mules, — ah! I remember it 
so well! When we had accomplished about 
half the distance, I was startled by the swift 
beat of horses’ feet on the road behind us, 
but my aunt only smiled as the rider drew 
rein at the side of the carriage, and, looking 
up, I beheld the handsomest man I had ever 
seen, Kathie, bending his head almost to the 
black mane of his prancing horse, in a bow 
lower and more courteous than I had ever 
seen. 

“*You gave me the slip, Mrs. La Monte,’ 
he said with a bright smile. ‘And it was 
only by taking a narrow path across the hill, 
that I overtook you before you reached Belle 
Plain. Miss Fanny delegated me to act as 
outrider to your equipage, and make the ac- 
quaintance of her fair cousin.’ 

“The introduction was soon made, and 
with another graceful bow, Philip Alton rode 
close to my side of the carriage for the rest 
of the way, pointing out many beauties of the 
road that my unaccustomed eyes would have 
failed to discover, and with every look and 
— deepening the impression he had at 
rst made upon me, until when at last he 
dismounted, and, with hat in hand, stood, 
holding wide open the gate of the carriage- 
os that led - to the great white house, 

crying ‘Welcome to Belle Plain,’ my 


heart was just as much his as when we stood 
at the altar together six months later. 

“] did not know much of the world then, 
Kathie, but I have seen a great man men 
since, and | know that his was an exception- 
ally fascinating nature. I shall not attempt to 
describe him, but when I have finished my 
story, you shall see a portrait of him, as 
he was then; and I do not think you will 
wonder at my infatuation. And he loved me 
then, I know he did, for with all his faults 
he was not treacherous. 

“Well, I shall never forget that winter. 
It was one long dream of delight; and not 
for an instant did I pause to think. Nor did 
any of us. We were all light-hearted, hap- 
py. children together. A school was not 
thought of after the first week, for, as I 
learned afterward, Philip had given Aunt 
— to understand from the very first that 

e meant to win me for his wife, if possible, 
and she, looking at the match in a worldly 
way, thought that nothing could be better 
for her dowerless ‘little Yankee’ niece than 
to step into the possession of such an estate 
as Philip Alton owned. As for me, I 
thought of nothing but his love for me and 
mine for him. Even the whispers that now 
and then reached me, through the winter, 
that Philip loved" his glass too well, did not 
turn the scales a feather’s weight, for I 
knew actually nothing of his intemperance. 
In all my life I had never seen an intoxica- 
ted man. Beside, Philip had made me be- 
lieve that my influence was all-powerful with 
him. I could turn him for or against any 
habit or plan. It was not thought best that 
I should take the long trip to my Northern 
home, so with my parents’ consent, we were’ 
married in the spring from Aunt Julia’s 
house with the rites and ceremonies of the 
Episcopal church, and for one short month, 
only think of it, Kathie, one little month, I 
lived in a fool’s paradise. 

“ Then came the awakening. Shall I ev- 
er forget that night when wearied out with 
waiting and watching for him to return, I 
had fallen into a restless sleep on the loun 
in our room, to be awakened by the wild 
mutterings of amadman crazed with drink, 
bending above me, a long, sharp knife in 
his hands, and warm drops of his own blood 
falling upon my face? hether he bad in- 
flicted the wounds himself or they had been 

iven in some difficulty with a boon compan- 
ion we never knew, but for days after this 
he was raving, now threatening his life, and 
now mine. 

“ And then, when it was too late, I learned 
from the frightened servants that these 
«spells ’ were not only common, but inherit- 
ed. His father before him could never 
drink a glass of liquor but that it was like 
wildfire in his veins. How he had kept this 
concealed from all the outside world I can- 
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not tell; but negroes are faithful creatures, 
and he had no one else about him, 

“When the frenzy had. worn off, he was 
so penitent, so humble, so loving, that I 
could do nothing but forgive and Tove him 
still ; but scarcely a month had elapsed un- 
til the same scene was re-enacted, and so it 
went on for a year. I never went to sleep 
at night, but with the horror upon me of 
thinking perhaps I should awake to find him 
a corpse, my own life in peril, or the house 
in flames. For I know one night he came 
home with a crazy fancy to sleep in an un- 
used room whose fireplace had been built 


up, and that he took this out brick by brick, 


and built a great fire that, but for a servant's 
watchfulness, would have burned us all in 
our beds. And another night I was awaken- 

* ed by the cold muzzle of a pistol pressed 
against my temple, and the words repeated 
over and over again, ‘ She shall not live to 
hate me!’ 


“How can I tell all this over to you, 
child? I do not know, except that I feel 
that I must. I have never told it all even 
to my mother, and my heart and strength 
are failing me now. In the midst of all the 
physical pain and fear, you can imagine that 
agony of a ruined life,.a broken idol, a 
crushed and broken heart! 

“Then my boy was born, my precious 
baby, whose eyes from the first seemed to 
gaze into mine with a tender love and sym- 
pathy, as if he knew it all. For a while af- 
ter his birth there was a great change in 
Philip, and I began to build up my crushed 
hopes again. a six months he was per- 
fectly sober, and I began to believe that the 
little hands of his child were to lead him in- 
to paths where mine had failed. He was so 
tender, so devoted, so fond of his boy. 
But, Kathie my child, there is no cure, no 
hope for the man who inherits the disposi- 
tion to intemperance, and gives way to it for 
ears. He relapsed again, and more fear- 
ully than ever. Beside his insane drunk- 
en frenzies, there were darker stories 
brought me of unfaithfulness to the wife he 
professed to love so tenderly. And you 
may also rest assured, Kathie, that when a 
man gives way to intemperance there is no 
one of which his fallen nature is not ca- 

e. 

“I do not know that even then I should 
have summoned up cou to have broken 
the feeble tie that bound us, but, worn out 
with anxiety and trouble, my health gave 
way, and for weeks I was prostrate with fe- 
ver. Aunt Julia came to nurse me, and 
learning from the servants what had caused 
my illness (I had never breathed a word of 
it to her or to my friends at home), she 
wrote immediately to my brother, your fa- 
ther, Kathie, telling him all, and begging 
him to come to my rescue. You may be 


sure it was not long until he was thereand 
our faithful family doctor, who, of course 
knew all, advised my instant removal to my 
friends at the North. 

“ But how was this to be done? If Phy 
ip suspected my intention we knew then 
would be a terrible scene, perhaps murde 
or suicide. So it was arranged that I shoulf 
go to Aunt Julia’s for a visit, and 
thence secretly to New York. So my lug 
pase was packed and shipped a week before. 

and to preveut suspicion, and one cold 
gloomy day, when one of Virginia’s heay,. 
est snows was on the ground, I clasped ay 
sleeping boy to my heart, and clinging ogl 
to my brother’s arm, went out from my 
husband’s home an alien forever. 

* Ah, what a contrast to the hour wher! 
had entered it hardly two years before, 
clinging so ony to the arm of ‘ Phili 
my king,’ as I had fondly called him, — that 
king whose head I had seen uncrowned, 


and laid low in the dust of shame and de 
basement. We drove rapidly to my aunt's, 
and from thence immediately to the depot, 
and I was soon on my way home, —a war 
dering lamb coming bleeding and wounded 
back to the fold. In less than twenty mip 
utes after our train had steamed out of the 
depot, another sleigh with Philip and his 
negro driver, hatless and coatless, dashed wp 
to the station, but too late. For a while he 
was frantic, then calmed down and wrote me 
a very penitent letter, promising reform in 
everything if I would only return; but | 
had learned wisdom in a dear school, Kath 
ie. I wrote to him that if he would remain 
sober for one year, I would return to him 
He promised, of course, but he staid sober 
just six weeks ! 

“It would seem that then my cup of mis 
ery was full, but God had yet greater deeps 
in store for me. And yet can I doubt his 
wisdom? In less than a year my boy was 
taken from me, and when I stood above his 
little grave, I felt that life was indeed ended 
forme. But I have thought since, Kathie, 
and it has comforted my bleed ng heart 
more than could have done, 
suppose my bright, beautiful boy had inher. 
ited his father’s propensities, and had loved 
only to rend that r heart anew? How 
much better to be able to think of himasa 
shining angel in his Father’s home, upon 
whose pure soul never an earthly blot of 
stain had fallen! Surely such sweet spirits 
as his have a place very near God's throne 
and are most powerful with him in their 

leading for those they love on earth. My 
Frank always prayed for mamma while he 
lived, and I feel and know that he remem 
bers her yet in heaven, and his precious, 
silent influence has often kept my — 
feet from stumbling. Kathie, 1 might 

you more, but surely this is enough. 


| 
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#]thas seewed to me sometimes that my 
life was one set apart by God for some mys- 
terious use,and perhaps it may kave been 
fo serve as a warning to other young lives 
pot to so rashly decide their own destinies, 
without reference to or reliance upon him, 
and his will. , 

«Philip my king’ died the day I first 
saw him dishonored and discrowned, but it 
js not many years since they laid the poor, 
frail human frame that had once held the 
manly, noble soul of Philip Ashton beneath 
the sed. God grant that his life was not as 


itseemed, purposeless, but at even this 


late day his story may do the good he did 
not do while living.” 

Without another word, but with only a 
light kiss on the forehead, Aunt Louise left 
me. For a long time I knelt there by her 
chair, struggling with feelings far too strong 
for mastery, an praying, with mute lips, for 
and strength. 

nd the result of it all is, that today my 
husband’s lips have never known the con- 
rs touch of the intoxicating cup, 
and his life is pure in the sight of God, 
while poor Karl Marston raves in an inebri- 
ate asylum, a wretched, hopeless drunkard. 


THE NAMELESS MARTYR. 


BY MRS. A. H. HARRIOTT. 


'HE thunder-shower had cleared away, 
The sun hung low one sweet May H 
The hills afar were all agleam ; 
A band of crimpled gold, the stream 


That flowed along in careless mood, 
Singing of fields and distant wood. 
Sometimes it leaped a mossy stone, 
Then mid the grass like gold 

Then widened ‘neath a willow’s shade, 
Where sat a little sun-browned maid, 
Her tattered hat upon the ground, 
With dandelions wreathed around. 


She hummed a rhyme with voice most sweet, 
And plashed the waves with bare, brown feet. 
“When I am wed,” the maid did sing, 

“ The village bells shall gayly ring ; 


“ For a noble lord the man shall be 
Who comes in state to marry me, 
And like that cloud of gold and red 

be my gown when I am wed.” 
Then, leaning down, in her hand she took 
Some water the purling brook, 
And dashed it round, in childish glee, 
Laughing the glittering drops to see. 


“Oh, these are bright, but can’t compare 
With my own so rare.”’ 

Then with a start — rememb’ring now 
She had been sent to bring the cow — 


She seized her hat, and prim and staid 

On toward the wood with light step strayed. 
Then Fancy, wandering by her si 

Pictured her as a great lord’s bride. 


And, as she roamed the forest’s shade, 

a lady dowered with eve: ce 
With comely form and heoutoeand ‘ 


The forest aisles were stately halls, 
The vine-wreathed trees were silk-hung walls, 
An organ’s tones the sighing breeze 

rose and fell among the trees. 


The emerald her bare feet pressed 
Was velvet pile of Turkey's best: 


Brindle, that st to the 

Was a gilded and ~~ 
And, when she reached her lowly cot, 
She quite forgot her humble lot, _ 


And scarcely heard her mother chide, 
So in of the great lord’s bride. 


Tt was not 


“ A lazy lass,” the young men said, 

“ One that will never mm her bread ;” 

For, as she toiled, her absent air 

Showed that her thoughts were all elsewhere. 


its to 

Yet she often wished a wife to be, 

For her heart cried out for sympathy 


The bog | brook in its winsome way 


Brought back the dream of that bright spring day: 
The rose up all bleak and bare, 
And her future path full of 


O martyred saints! when mid the flame 

Ye bore the cross, and scorned the shame, 
Heaven opened, and your crowns and palms 
Ye saw, and heard the welcoming psalms. 


And ye, that meekly walk life’s road, 
Bowed down beneath care’s weary 


Know, when ye la: burdens down, 
For 100, waits martyrs crown. 
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A of years had passed away, 
h both 
age, but bitter care, 
ad lined her brow, and blanched her hair: 
No children climbed upon her knee, 
f No husbapd joyed her face to see. 
po Then bitter sobs her bosom rent, 
Ard tears rained down till her grief was spent; 
And rose with a meek and patient air, 
And, bending her back to her weary | 
Turned des brook to dusty lends ‘ 
Saying, “‘ Ah! well, I shall some time see 
It is for the best, or it would not be.” 


RAYMOND 


CHAPTER VIII. 


RAYMOND RECOVERED. 


AYMOND MORTIMER fast recover- 
ed from the illness which had so vio- 
lently disappointed his first marine pats 
and as parents and sisters saw him daily re- 
gain something of the strength he had lost, 
they indulged the hope that with returning 
health the brave boy would give up his ro- 
mantic ideas of ocean life, and consent to 
embrace some occupation upon the land. 
But this hope was vain. A boy who has 
once set his mind upon going to sea, will go 
to sea. 

Isabel Lee was a so 

irls, and Raymond thought she had never 
Eadere looked so sweetly beautiful as when 
pityingly and modestly she cast her dark eyes 
upon he, as he sat, pale and weak, in a 
large arm-chair. 

There was another caller, — an old sailor, 
named Bob Jolls, who belonged in the 
neighborhood, and who had come from the 
Pacific in the ship Corinthian (a vessel, 
which, as the reader will remember, we have 
before mentioned as having arrived at the 
great whaling port of New Bedford on the 
same day on which the A/wilda arrived at 
Boston); and to our boy-hero nothing could 
have been more welcome than the visits of 
this son of the sea. Old Bob had been in 
all sorts of vessels, and the name of his salt- 
water yarns was legion. He could tell of 
the merchant service, in which he had made 
voyages to Europe, to South America, and 
to India; of whaling adventures which he 
had witnessed in the “ Nor’west,” on Japan, 
and in the Ochotsk ; and of life on board a 
. man-of-war, such as he had found it when he 

sailed with Commodore Conner in the fleet 
which landed Scott’s army at Vera Cruz. 

Even Raymond’s sisters and Isabel Lee 
listened to these recitals with intense inter- 
est. 


caller upon the 


A TALE OF LAND AND SEA ADVENTURE. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER, 


MORTIMER. 


The were going to overhaul the Corinzhi- 
ava little, the old sailor said, and then she 
would go tosea again. She was an excél- 
lent ship, and the fastest sailer among the 
whaling fleet. He thought of going in her 
once more. They wanted him for ship- 
keeper, and had requested him not to look 
elsewhere for a voyage. He was too old to 
do anything else than keep ship (that is, 
to take command of the vessel when the 
captain and all the other officers are out 
with the boats after whales). He advised 
Raymond strongly against going to sea, tell- 
ing him that there was no fun in a wet rope. 
Nevertheless, if he must go, it would be as 
well to take his chance in the whaling busi- 
ness as the merchant service. 

“They will tell you,” he said, “that a 
green hand can't learn to be a good sailor 
aboard a whaleman, because there are too 
many men, and the boatsteerers do all the 
sailor jobs ; but the truth is that a boy, if he 
wants to learn, can learn just as much there 
as anywhere else. I have known fellows to 
be just as green when theycame home as 
when they went away; but that was their 
own fault. You will always find men that 
will be glad to learn you if you want to 
learn. Aboard a merchant-man a boy has 
to take hold of sailor work whether he will 
or not, but ina whalemrn there is a chance 
to shirk ; and if a lad won’t put himself for- 
ward and ask somebody to show him how 
things are done, he is alowed to remain ig- 
norant, —all that is asked of him being to 
hand, reef and steer, turn a grindstone, ard 
pull at an oar. But, as | said, the boy that 
wants to learn, can learn.” 

Raymond asked all manner of nautical 
uestions, which the old tar answered, and 
thus many an hour was whiled away. Soon 
the boy was able to walk abroad, and then 
he took pleasant strolls in the woods and 
fields, often accompanied by his sisters and 
Isabel Lee. The remembrance of those 


springtime rambles made a happy warmth in 
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his heart months afterward, when the faces 
of loved ones and the sights and sounds of 
arural landscape could recalled only in 
imagination, — when the wide ocean was 
the one great reality, and home a dream. 

Often Raymond and Isabel would stray 
apart from their ccmpanions; yet nothing 
was said by either of them of those nameless 
* emotions with which they were mutually in- 
spired. Raymond had not learned to make 
love in due form, nor Isabel so to look for 
it. But it breathed to the girl from every 
snow-drop that the gentle boy put in her 
white hand; and upon his own heart it fell 
with every accent of her soft, earnest voice, 
or glance of her dark eyes. Bygone inci- 
dents were recalled, and the school and the 
schoolmaster were not forgotten. How far 
was Mr. Remington now? Had he reached 
the equator? Was he off Cape Horn? 
And when would he arrive at Valparaiso? 
Isabel would ask questions of this kind, and 
Raymond would amuse both himself and 
her by picturing in imagination the exact 
position, at the moment, of Charles Reming- 
ton and the good ship A/wilda. It is sate 
to suppose, however, that these guesses 
were always far from the truth. 

The occasional companionship of the old 
sailor, Robert Jolls, had served to intensify 
Raymond’s desire for a sea life; and the 
ship Corinthian was in all his dreams. He 
thought of that vessel in particular from hav- 
ing so closely associated her with his sailor 
acquaintance. Therefore he did not fail to 
keep in view the time when she would prob- 
ably be ready to engage hands, and once or 
twice went to see her as she lay in dock, — 
for, with his father or some other friend, he 
sometimes had opportunities of visiting the 
seaport, which was some eight miles dis- 
tant. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer, perceiving their 
son’s health fully restored, and his salt-wa- 
ter inclination unchanged, concluded not to 
offer any decided opposition to his wishes ; 
and accordingly our little hero, with a thrill 
of pleasure not unmixed with pain, put his 
name down on the papers of the “ blubber 
a ” for the one hundred and ninetieth 
Those who have taken leave of some 
loved relative about toembark upon a long 
voyage, or who have themselves been at sea, 
can imagine the parting of Raymond from 

rents and sisters who so worshiped him. 
Three weary years at least would pass _ be- 
fore they would see him again. And how 
could they live without him? It was almost 
as if death itself had come. Then, too, Isa- 
bel Lee thought of him all day long in the 
school-house; sometimes wondering why 
the feeling that he was going away should 
80 fill her with gloom when he was not her 
brother. Mary and Julia, his two younger 


sisters, shed many tears at their desks; and 
Anna, who had now become the teacher, 
felt her heart heavy with an inexpressible 
gloom. 

It was a breezy morning in summer, more 
than three months after the departure ot 
Charles Remington, that the Corinthian 
got under way. Far inland the fresh wind 
stirred the roadside trees, and wide, green 
woodlands, blowing in at the open windows 
of the school-house, and playing with the 
leaves of the books ; and Anna and Isabel 
thought of a noble ship, which must then, 
under all sail, be leaving the bright shores 
farther and father astern. But the feelings 
of the two girls were indulged under very 
different conditions ; for while Anna had no 
need of concealing her sorrow at the separa- 
tion from her brother, Isabel felt that her 
own emotions were of such a kind that she 
could not confide them to another. 

As to Raymond, when the ship weighed 
anchor, his thoughts were all in confusion 
with the excitement of the moment. There 
was little room for melancholy in his heart 
as he ran about the ship, now on deck, and 
now aloft, as the windlass clanked and sail 
after sail dropped heavily from the gaskets. 
Thrilling thoughts of the dear home he was 
leaving would momentarily dart through 
his mind; and pictures of Isabel Lee were . 
strangely mixed in his brain with snatches 
of song. While loosing the main-topgallant- 
sail, he looked down upon deck, wondering 
how it would seem if she were there, gazing 
up at him with her beautiful black eyes. 
And then there rushed on his memory the 
opening lines of that famons old ballad 
which has been sung on the decks of so 
many ships : — : 

“ All in the downs the fleet lay moored, 
‘The streamers waving in the wind, 


When black-eyed Susan came on board: 
‘Oh, where shall I my true-love find?’ ” 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE SHIP CORINTHIAN. 


, Yankee whaler was fairly off upon 
her voyage, and all ready for “ ile,” — 


for so her commander always called the 
greasy product of which he was in pursuit. 
She, was a four-boat ship, with twenty-nine 


men and officers. ‘The captain and his:four 
mates occupied the cabin; the four boat- 
steerers and old Bob Jolls, the shipkeeper, 
slept in the steerage ; and as these ten, liv- 
ing in the after part of the ship, comprised 
the only souls on board, excepting the cook 
and steward, who had ever before trodden 
a deck, our young hero found himself in the 
forecastle with sixteen shipmates, every one 
of whom was as green as a turnip in July. 
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How different was this crew from that of a 
merchantman! How little the faces and 
figures in the Corinthian’s forecastle resem- 
bled those that had surrounded Charles 
Remington on board the A/wilda/ Couwd 
Raymond have sailed with his schoolmaster 
friend, how delighted he would have been 
with the bluff old tars so at home on the 
great deep! But now there was in his heart 
a strong sense of disappointment. He was 
shut up with sixteen “land-lubbers,” even 
greener than himself; and, as they passed 
around the “sea-phrases ” which had served 
them at the plow-tail, he could not help won- 
dering what old Charley Dibdin would have 
thought of such a crew. 

a instinctively appreciated the 
vast difference betwecn things on shore and 
things at sea; and by keen and quiet obser- 
vation endeavored as fast as possible to fam- 
iliarize himself with the ship. In a few days 
he knew all the running rigging. After a 
few trials he could furl a royal in a respecta- 
ble manner; and when only a week out, 
while the vessel was going along with a mod- 
erate breeze, he was permitted to try a trick 
at the wheel. This was a great event. The 
captain stood at his elbow for a short time, 
telling him what to do and showing him how 
to do it; then ventured to walk away and 
leave him for a moment to himself. How 

roud the boy was to catch the ship as she 
ell off! while the captain, continuing his 
walk on the quarter deck, returned at longer 
and longer intervals to look at the compass, 
with some sharp admonition or some word 
of praise. The “old man” was evidentl 
well pleased, and toward the last of the trick 
left Raymond pretty much to himself. 

Bob Jolls, who took our young hero under 
‘his special charge, was delighted with the 
boy’s aptitude, and felt a great satisfaction 
in giving him all possible instruction. Some 
of the other green hands also showed a de- 
sire to learn; but most of the sixteen ap- 
peared willing to avoid everything difficult, 
not caring whether they knew how to do it 
or not. Indeed, some of them seemed inca- 

ble of oy | taught; and to those poor 
ellows, the facility with which Raymond 
was able to follow the directions of Bob in 

- splicing and knotting appeared marvelous. 
The sailing qualities of the Corinthian 
had long made her famous, and in these 
qualities old Bob felt a real pride. “1 should 
not wonder an atom,” he said, “if this ship 
came up with Cape Horn in fifty days!” 
And then he told how, on her last passage 
home, after touching at Pernambuco, she 
had been only twenty-four days in coming 
from that port to New Bedtord. It was 
not probable, he remarked, that Raymond 
would have any chance for a “ Nantucket 
sleigh-ride” this side of the land, for whales 
were getting scarce in the Atlantic, and they 


might not so much as get a glimpse of o 
This observation he onthe 
the eighth day out; but, oddly enough, there 
came at that very moment from the fore-to; 
gallant-crosstrees, as if in mockery of his 
words, the cry of “ There she blows!” 

Then all was excitement and hurry. A sin- 
gle whale had been raised, and all the boats 
pulled for him. The oo: hands were awk- 
ward enough with their oars, “crabbing” 
them in the troublesome swell, and bring- 
ing terrible imprecations from the officers 
for a kind of bungling which was as mortify- 
ing as it was natural. Now and then the 
whale would “turn flukes” and disappear 
for a considerable time ; and then the boats 
would pull toward the place where it was con- 
jectured he would rise. Sometimes they 
would get almost upon him, when he would 
round up his back and again go down; and 
on coming up, he would “ breach” in an as- 
tonishing manner, shooting his square head 
twenty feet above the water. 

The officers spread out to increase the 
chances of success ; and at last, as the cap- 
tain’s boat, to which Raymond belonged, was 
pulling easily along, the immense animal was 
seen far below in the clear water, slowly ris- 
ing toward the surface, his huge body being 
at an angle of about forty-five degrees. 

“Softly, softly!” said the captain, who 
was at the steering oar, and who saw that the 
black shape was coming up close alongside 
the boat. “Avast pulling! Stern all! 
Gently, gently! So! Avast! Mind you, 
there, Mayhew] give him both irons good 
as he breaches !” 

The creature shot out of the water within 
twenty feet of the boat, heading from her; 
and as his gigantic frame rose in the air, 
Mayhew, the boatsteerer (and, by the way, 
the boatsteerer has nothing to do with steer- 
ing until he has fastened to the whale), hurled 
his two harpoons in quick succession, get- 
ting firmly fast with both. 

Then the “sleigh-ride” commenced, 
The water boiled from the sides of the 
boat, and Raymond felt himself carried along 
at a prodigious rate. The captain presentl 
changed places with Mayhew, who now too 
the steering-oar. After running about half 
a mile, the whale came to a stop; and then, 
when the men had gathered in the lines till 
the boat came fairly upon the animal’s back, 
the sturdy captain, with his lance almost 
perpendicular, gave the finishing blow. 

This whale made a hundred and three 
barrels of oil, and the captain bore away 
for the Western Islands to land it. 

Only fourteen days out of port, the Cor- 
inthian arrived at Fayal. aymond felt 
great delight in ere | his feet for the first 
time upon foreign soil; but as he went up 
from the water-side it seemed to him as if 
the ground moved with a rise and fall like 
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that of a ship’s deck; and, when he men- 
tioned this to Bob Jolls, the old sailor laugh- 

ed at him for having lost his land-legs after 

having been at sea but a fortnight ! 

Here our hero was surprised at the value 
set upon tobacco by the ragged Portuguese 
lads whom he everywhere met. at 
command a few words of-English, and takin 
it for granted that he used the weed whic 

' they so highly prized (which, however, was 
not the case), they besieged him with con- 
stant importunities : — 
Say, John! Gif mea piece tobac, John! 
| Gif me leetle piece tobac, John! —leetle 
' pickaninny piece John!” And crossing the 

Brst finger of the right hand upon the first 

two fingers of the left, by way of showing 
- how very small a donation would prove ac- 
ceptable, they would hold up the measure, 
and add beseechingly, “All same, John! 
all same, John!” 
. It was the first time that Raymond had 
ever been called “ John,” and he laughingly 
told them this was n’t his name, and that, 
moreover, he did n’t use “ tobac.” 

The stay at Fayal was sufficient only to 
permit of discharging the oil, and then, with 
a supply of provisions and oranges, the Cor- 
inthian stood toward the equator, distant 
thirty-eight degrees of latitude. In three 
days she struck the trade-wind, which con- 
tinued strong and steady to the narrow belt 
of the “ variables ;” and the latter passed, 
the southeast trade proved equally favorable 
with the northeast. Raymond thought of- 
tenof Charles Remington; wondering if 
the schoolmaster had yet reached Valpa- 
raiso, and hardly doubting that such was 
the case; for so much had transpired since 
Charles had bidden him farewell that it 
seemed to him as if the A/wi/da must lon 
since have doubled Cape Horn. Little di 
he think of the calms she had met with in 
the very track upon which he had been sail- 


ing! 

No bad weather was encountered until the 
Corinthian had run out of the southeast 
trade-wind, when a heavy gale brought her 


down to short sail. Andone night in a pam- 
pero, as the crew lay out to reef the main- 
top-sail, although there were twenty-two 
men on the yard, they found it exceedingly 
hard work to master the stubborn canvas. 

Next forenoon the wind abated a little, 
and the ship was kept on her course under 
close-reefed topsails and fore-topmast-stay- 
sail; but she had not thus run more than 
half an hour when a wreck was raised di- 
rectly ahead. 

Great was the curiosity of all hands; and 
Raymond, to get a better view of the object, 
ran out on the bowsprit, where he steadied 
himself with the jib-stay as he stood gazing 
at the long black hull which tumbled in the 
heavy sea a few miles to leeward. He saw 


that the topmasts were gone, and that the 
vessel appeared to roll very deep. 

The Corinthian rounded to, a-lee of the 
distressed vessel, upon the decks of which 
the crew could now be plainly seen. She 
was apparently in a sinking condition, and 
might go down at any moment; but the diffi- 
culties in the way of getting off her men ap- 
peared to be insurmountable. Raymond, 
after helping to lay the main-yard aback, 
looked excitedly over the bulwarks, and as 
the stranger’s stern swung toward the Cor- 
inthian and rose upon a sea, he read upon it 
Alwilda — Boston.” 

What a thrill went through his heart! 
Oh that the wind would die away! that the 
sea would go down! Even there in the 
storm, the picture of the little school-house, 
and the panorama of the old days, rose up 
before his eyes! And so there was Charles 
Remington, sinking in mid-ocean! And 
could it be that he himself had come thus 
far upon the deep only to look upon the 
death of a friend endeared by so many asso- 
ciations! Then, too, the strangeness of the 
fact that the Corinthian should come up 
with the 4/wi/da, occurred to him; and he 
remembered that it was then one hundred 
and forty-three days since Charles Rem- 
ington sailed, while it was but forty-three 
since the sailing of the Corinthian, three 
days of which time had been spent at Fayal! 

he crew upon the wreck had delayed any 
attempt at getting out their longboat, having 
no doubt determined to wait as long as pos- 
sible for the going down of the wind; and 
indeed the endeavor to get her safely over- 
board would have been an almost hopeless 
undertaking; while, as to the yawl, she 
would not eve lived a moment with such a 
number of men in her. It was a situation in 
— many a grim old tar has found him- 
self. 

The captain of the whaleman, thinking 
that the merchant ship might float for some 
hours, resolved to lie by her for a time wait- 
ing for an opportunity to lower his boats 
with a better prospect of success than then 
appeared ; but the A/wi/da’s crew, inspired 
with hope by the _— of aship so near them, 
at once sprang to their longboat and attempt- 
ed to launch her. In spite of all their 
strength and skill she was caught by a sea 
and carried away from them! They then 
lowered away the yawl, with one man at the 
stern and another at the bow; but she filled 
right under the counter of the wreck, and 
both the men were lost ! 

From signs made by the unfortunate crew 
still on board, it became evident that there 
was no time to be lest; and therefore, in 
spite of the surging sea, the Corinthian 
lowered three of her boats. The weather 
had gradually moderated, yet the swell was 
tremendous. The little whaleboats were 
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tossed about like corks; but all of them 
pulled up to the wreck, and were laid stern 
on as near the ship as safety would permit. 
Then, one at a time, the almost exhausted 
sailors of the merchantman succeeded in get- 
ting into them. This was done in some 
cases by leaping into the water and catching 
hold of the boat’s stern-post, and in others 
by springing sheer off from the ship’s side 
directly into the stern-sheets of the rescuer. 

Charles Remington was one of those 
who performed the last-mentioned feat, and 
the impetus of his leap carried him head- 
long into the arms of Raymond Mortimer, 
who sat at the midship oar. 

It was no time for words of greeting! 
Only an expression of joyful surprise broke 
from the school-master’s lips. Rescuers and 
rescued reached the whaleman’s side just as 
the wind, which had hauled several points, 
burst upon the ship in a tempest heavier 
than any that Raymond had yet seen. In 
the endeavor to hoist up the boats, every 
one of them was stove; and in a tew min- 
utes after, as the Corinthian labored with 
the cross sea, her mainmast went by the 


board, taking with it the fore and mizzen 
topmasts. 

Meanwhile, the A/wilda, with the sea 
making a clean breach over her decks, and 
the great weight of water smashing and 
tumbling in her hold, gave a plunge likea 
disappearing whale, and rose no more ! 


In half an hour the wind abated. The. 


wrecked spars of the Corinthian were clear- 
ed away, and under the foresail she was still 
manageable, though she had sprung a leak 
and was in a very forlorn condition. 
Raymond was glad enough of the first op- 
portunity to go below, and could hardly ex- 
press his rapture at being able to realize the 
proseeee of Charles Remington. To bcth 
imself and his friend their meeting had all 
the strangenessofadream. Their converse 
the reader may imagine. Anna and Isabel 
and all the familiar faces of home came back. 
“And now,” said Raymond, “we shall 
have to make port, — Montevideo, if we can 
get there: I heard the captain tell the mate 
so. And the ship will be condemned, he 
thinks. Perhaps our adventures are just 
commencing !” 


POLLY’S 


LLY was darning stockings, and Ben 

was reading to her out of the Boy’s Own 
Book. Polly did not care much for that 
kind of stories; she liked the story-books 
that Ben called “ goody,” and would n't look 
at, — Sunday-school books, and that kind, — 
a great deal better. Not that Polly was a par- 
ticularly saint-like little girl, but Ben’s books 
were all about pirates, and robbers, and wild 
men, and gorillas, and wolves, and all such 
dreadful creatures ; and the fairy books that 
Susie loved, had giants and dragons in 
them, and Polly was very timid and nervous, 
and could n’t bear to hear about them. She 
did n’t see how Ben and Susie could. In one 
of Susie’s books there was a story about a 
monster with seven heads, who had smoke 
and flame coming out of his seven horrible 
mouths: there was even a picture of him, 
which was enough to make one’s blood run 
cold, and Ben and Susie liked to look at it. 
The monster turned into a handsome young 
prince at the end, but that did n’t make up 


to Polly for the cold shivers that the picture 


ve her. 
And Susie, who enjoyed it, was only sev- 
en, and Polly was nine. Polly knew she 
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was a coward (it certainly would n’t have 
been Ben’s fault if she had n’t known it, 
for he told her of it at least half a dozen 
times in a day), and she was ashamed of her 
fears, and tried very hard: to be brave. 


When Ben insisted upon reading to her, . 


she did n’t run away, or stop up her ears, 
as she used to, but tried her best to listen 
without quaking, and think it was beautiful, 
as Susie did. It was kind of Ben to wish 
to entertain her, when she had such a pile 
of stockings to darn; now that grandma's 
eyes had failed sothat she could n’t do it 
the darning fell to Polly’s lot, her mother 
having so much to do, living on afarm and 
having a large family, and only Huldah, the 
one hired girl, to help her. Polly was ve 

glad to be able to help, and prided herself 
on her nice darning, which was considered 
remarkable, for a little girl,and caused her 
to be held up as a pattern to all the other lit- 
tle girls in the neighborhood, but when there 
was a great pile of stockings it was monot- 
onous, and if Ben would have read a nice 
book she would have felt very grateful to 
him, but, as Ben utterly scorned nice books, 
she felt that the best thing she could do was 
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to cultivate a taste for bandits and pirates 
and seven-headed monsters, But it was 
very hard work, 
‘The corsair advanced, with his gleaming 
r uplifted, ready to plunge it into the 
heart of his trembling victim,’ ” read Ben, 
“*His black eyes flashed fire from beneath 
the tangled masses of his raven hair, and the 
scar ou his tace, which he had received from 
a sword-cut, glowed red as flame. He was 
a giant in stature, and, as he towered above 
the crouching form of the pallid-faced boy, 
from whose lips piercing shrieks for help and 
pity were issuing’ ” — 
O Ben, dear, I can’t bear it!” cried 
r Polly, “It makes me sick! Please 

on’t read any more. Only—he did n’t 
kill him, did he? Just tell me that!” 

“Of course he did, you little goose, — or, 
no, he was n’t quite dead, and I guess he ’ll 

t rescued. Just listen. ‘He drew the 
dagger dripping with gore?” — 

‘Polly stopped up her ears with her fingers, 
and rushed out of the room, scattering the 
stockings over the floor, letting the needle 
fly in one direction, and the bail roll in an- 
other. 
“Oh, what silly geese girls are!” said 

. “Susie is n’t, though; she’s a real 
vere | I ‘ll go and find her, and read it to 


Ben never enjoyed his horrors alone. 

“I say it’s a burnin’ shame to scare that 
blessed child out of her wits,” said Huldah, 
who had come in just in time to hear the 
last paragraph, and witness Polly’s flight. 
“And them books is n’t fit for no boy to 
read, and your pa said he ’d burn the first 
one of ’em he found.” 

“What ’s the matter is that he won’t find 
’em,” said this bad boy. “And Polly is a 
little fool; she ’s scared of her shadow, 
everybody knows.” 

“It’s you that made, her so, with your 

htin’ and murderin’ and scalpin’ stories, 
that ’s enough to make any Christian’s hair 
stand on end, and lies the whole of ’em; 
and what kind of imaginations the folks 
has got that writes ’em is what I can’t tell. 
If you give your mind to your Bible and 
catechism, and let such stuff alone, it would 
be a sight better for you, and what your ma 
’s a thinkin’ of to allow it is more ’n I know,” 
said Huldah, in great excitement. 

Huldah was very fond of Polly, and was 
always trying to redress her.grievances. 

For answer, Ben only performed some 
gymnastic feats around Huldah, which he 
called dancing the Ojibwa, and which almost 
made her drop the dinner dishes, and 
aroused her wrath to a still higher pitch, 
Ben thought it prudent to retire. 

“You ‘ll come to the gallus some day, 

Plummer, and everpbod knows it! 
I ‘ll tell = pa just what I think of 


your goin’s-on, and I would if he was the 
minister!” called Huldah after him. 

But Ben did not hear it all, and I am 
afraid it would not have had much effect if 
he had. Huldah’s threats were so. common, 
and they never amounted to much; for in 
the bottom of her heart, Huldah had a 
weakness for Ben, in spite of his failings, 
and did not like to bring his father’s anger 
down upon him, especially as he was in- 
clined to be very severe when angry. 

In the mean time Polly had run up-stairs 
to her own room, and given relief to her 
overstrained nerves by a “ good cry.” She 
did seem like a very silly little girl, I can’t 
deny, but I think her timidity was a consti- 
tational weakness, which it was almost im- 
possible to overcome, and was increased 
very much by the horrors which Ben was 
continually pouring into her ears. She 
heard Ben whistling for her, —a bar of 
Yankee Doodle, which he always whistled 
when he wanted her for anything particular, 
— but she did n’t go down; her eyes would 
show that she had been crying, and Ben 
would tease her, and everybody would have 
to know what the matter was. 

But, by and by, she heard such a-noise of 
laughing and talking, so many strange 
voices, and such a rushing about, that her 
curiosity became very strong, and she bath- 
ed her eyes, and smoothed her tumbled locks 
a little, and went down. And there were 
her aunt and uncle and all her cousins from 
Barberry Corner, come to spend the night, 
on their way to the agricultural fair at 
Grantham. 

Polly was delighted, for there were fi 
of her cousins, Ton fourteen years ol 
down to four, and they always had a great 
frolic when they came. But when old Mr. 
Prosser and his wife and daughter and 
Parson Perkins and his wife appeared, on 
their way to county conference, and intend- 
ing to spend the night, too, Polly was not at 
all delighted. They were stiff and “ poky” 

ople, and spoiled all the fun. Old Mrs, 
Proseec had nerves and neuralgia, and 
could n’t bear a noise, and Parson Perkins 
did n’t approve of “levity,” so all the fun 
was stopped, and the children had to be as | 
still as mice. 

Polly’s mother was very anxious, too, 
about how so many people were to be stow- 
ed Away for the night, for their own family 
was so large, and the house so small, that 
they had only one chamber for guests. It 
was finally decided that Ben and two of the 
other boys would have to sleep in the barn 
(which they thought the best of fun). Hul- 
dah could go home to her father’s, only a 
short distance, and somebody could sleep in 
her room, and Polly and Susie could sleep 
in the woodshed chamber. The hired man 
— when they had one— slept there, and it 
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was a very comfortable room, with a gayly 
striped, home-made carpet on the floor, and 
a great, old-fashioned, mahogany bedstead, 
with four posts, and a great carved pine-ap- 
ple on the top of eachone. Poily and Su- 
sie thought it would be a delightful change 
to sleep in the woodshed chamber. It was 
a small, cozy room,— Polly hated, above 
everything, a big room with dark corners 
that always looked, in the night, as if any 
kind of horrid shapes might be lurking in 
them. There was a long passage-way 
which separated it from the rest of the 
house, but Polly thought that nothing could 
make the woodshed chamber seem lonesome 
or uncanny — until after that night. 

It was late when they went to bed, for 
when Parson Perkins was there, the chil- 
dren always sat up to prayers, and Parson 
Perkins made very long prayers. He pray- 
ed about everything in the world, on this 
night, Polly thought, winding up with the 
potato bugs, which he wanted exta-a-a-mi- 
mated from the face of the whole a-a-arth. 
Parson Perkins was a good man, but he 
drawled so dreadfully that it made one very 
sleepy to listen to him. Polly did n’t feel 
as if she could keep her eyes open, while 
she was tucking Susie into bed. She put 
out the lamp, and hopped into bed, and was 
asleep almost before her head touched the 
pillow. 

She did not know just what awoke her, 
but it was a fearful noise of some kind. 
She started up in bed, with her heart beat- 
ing so that it almost suffocated her, and her 
blood chilled with fright. The sound came 
again, — a low, wailing cry. Might not it 
be the wind? But no, it was a bright, 
moonlight night, and Polly could see that 
there was not enough breeze to stir the 
leaves upon the trees. Her first impulse 
was to hide her head under the bed-clothes, 
but then she remembered the resolve she 
made every day not to be a coward. And 
what if Susie should be carried off, while 
she was selfishly hidden away? Had not 
her mother said, the very last thing before 
she left them for the night ? — 

“Take good care of Susie! Don’t let 
her fall out of bed, —the bed is so much 
higher than yours.” 

“Take good care of Susie!” Polly's 
sense of duty was stronger even than, her 
fears. She must protect Susie, whether the 
o.ner of that tearful voice was an Indian, a 
gorilla, or a ghost. 

It came again, — this time louder, a real 
shriek ; but it struck Polly that there was a 
familiar tone in it. ; 

“Can it be Beelzebub?” (Beelzebub was 
the big, black cat.) “He has a dreadful 
voice, and this does sound like it, only so 
much worse! He is always out nights, but 


somewhere, and the sound does seem to 
come from the closet.” 

Again that horrible, wailing cry, like, and 
et very unlike, Beelzebub's voice. It came 
rom the direction of the closet, of that Pol 
ly felt certain. 

“It may be only Beelzebub shut into the 
closet, and crying to get out! Oh, how 
happy I shouldbe if I knew that was all,” 
thought poor Polly. 

And she tried to nerve herself to the task 
of getting out of bed, and opening the closet 
door. Certainly a pirate or a burglar ora 
gorilla would n’t make that kind of a noise, 
and it certainly was not like an Indian war- 
whoop as illustrated by Ben; but it was 
very much like a noise described in the 
Boy's Own Book, as being heard on a de 
serted ship where a lady had been murdered 


by pirates. 
Pirates! The very word made Polly 
shiver. Of all the dreadful creatures that 


Ben was familiar with, pirates were the 
worst. When she thought of that Polly de 
cided that she must hide her head under the 
bed-clothes. But the noise came again, 
and this time it was very much like Beelze- 
bub’s voice. Polly gathered all her cour- 
age, and sprang out of bed. She lighted 
her lamp with trembling fingers. Then she 
knelt down and said a little prayer, trem 
“emg | in every limb all the while ; praying to 
be delivered from all the horrible things 
that Ben had made her familiar with, — 
ants, pirates, bandits, Indians, and ! 
Poor little Polly! I am sure the angels did 
not laugh at her prayer. 

Then she went, feeling a great deal braver, 
to the closet, and turned the door-knob, with- 
out allowing herself to hesitate an instant. 

There —oh, horrors!—stood a maa, 
large enough to be the pirate of Ben’s story. 
He had on a heavy, loose cloak, and a wide- 
rimmed, slouched hat! He started toward 
her, while that unearthly voice, louder than 
ever, rang through the house. Polly utter 
ed one shriek that was heard in the remot- 
est corner of the house, and fell to the floor. 
in a dead faint. 

When she came to herself, her father and 
mother, and Susie, and her aunt and uncle, 
and even Ben and their two cousins, from 
the barn, were in the room. And there — 
dreadful to think of — lay the siouched hat 
at her feet! 

“Where is he? —the pirate?” 
=< clinging tightly to her mother’s neck. 

“The pirate? O you foolish little girl! 
was ‘that what frightened you so? It is the 
scarecrow that your father brought in from 
the field the other day! It was sucha 
one that he wanted to save it just as it was 
for next year, so he ma it in the closet.” 

“It made an awiul noise, and it came at 


still he might possibly have got shut up 


me,” said Polly faintly. 
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, two daughters, Slee Bet and Polly. 

. Polly was a good-natured little girl, and did 

. all the work of the house, but Slee Bet was 

. vain and idle, and spent her time before the 
looking-glass trying to make herself hand- 
some. 


‘Slee Bet 


and Polly. 287 


“The awful noise was Beelzebub, who 
must have got shut into the closet, when 
Huldah went there today to get Ben’s jacket 
out of the wooien chest; and the jar caused 
by the opening of the door made the scare- 
crow fall over toward you.” 

Polly began to feet dreadfully mortified, 
, tally as she heard a low chuckle from 
| Ben (for which he was gr | reproved). 
| Beelzebub sat — in the middle of the 
‘floor, purring and blinking at her, and with 
han expression on his face which seemed to 
Pelly to say, — 

“You know I am not in the least to 
‘blame! There is no cat of spirit that wouid 
n’t yeow shut up in a closet all night. And 
i might have known my voice; you have 

eard it often enough. If you had n’t been 
a dreadful little coward, there never would 
have been such a fuss !” 

I don’t know, myself, that this was what 
Beelzebub was thinking; indeed I think it 
much more probable that he was feeling 
very sorry and sympathetic, as he was an 
exceedingly intelligent and affectionate cat, 
but that was what Polly fancied. 

Everybody was very kind to Polly, and 
said she was n’t a bit to blame, and was very 
brave to go to the'closet, and it was no won- 


they could think of to console her; but Pol- 
ly could n’t help thinking she had been a 
great coward, and was very much mortified 
about it. 

Why, she had seen that scarecrow a hun- 
dred times down in the corn-field, and the 
idea of her mistaking him for a pirate! 

“T shall have to get you better posted 
about pirates, Polly,” said Ben. “ You 
ought to know that they don’t yeow!” 

“ You never can scare me any more about 

irates, Ben,” said Polly firmly. “I don’t 
lieve there are any such things !” 

“There, Polly, { ought to have lied 
awake, and tooken care o you,” said seven- 
year-old Susie. “ Now we 'll go to bed, and 
if you hears any more pirates in the closet, 
don’t be afraid ; dust wake me up, and I "ll 
*tend to 

Poor Polly feit that this was the crowning 
humiliation. She knew that Susie’s was no 
idle boast; the child did not seem to know 
what fear was. 

“I don’t believe that she would be afraid 
of a real flesh-and-blood pirate !’’ said Polly, 
with a sigh that she was not like her. 

Polly is getting over her timidity a little 
as she grows older. That scarecrow is still 
in existence, and he is always called “ Pol- 


der that she was frightened, and everything 


ly’s pirate.” 


*BY M. L. 


ewe I was a little girl, and went 
sometimes to my grandmother’s to 
stay all night, my great-aunt Patty used to 
hoid me in her lap and tell me stories. The 
one I liked best was about Slee Bet and 
Polly. The reason I write it is because I 
never find it told that way in story-books 
nowadays. 

Once upon a time in a little cottage at the 
foot of a hill, lived a poor woman with her 
Now 


One day the woman said, — 

“I have become so poor I cannot take 
care of two girls any more. One of you 
must go and seek her fortune, and it had 
better be Polly.” 


* So Polly started off in her calico gown 


SLEE BET AND POLLY. 


BRANCH. 


and sunbonnet, and went along the road, 
and along the road, till she came to a place 
where she had to pass through a thicket of 
wild-rose bushes. There were little fairies 
on the bushes, and they kept saying in very 
small voices, — 

“ Take us up softly, and lay us down gen- 
eA Take us up softly, and lay us down 

ently!” 

- So Polly took them up as softly as she 
could, and laid them down very rently. and 
then the little fairies held back all the briers 
so she should not tear her clothes as she 
passed through. They also sent word over 
the grass-tops to the fairies of the brook, to 
hold the stepping stones firmly, so she 
should not wet fer feet when she came 
there. 

Polly went on and on, and by and by she 
came to the brook. She stepped lightly 
over the wet stones, without once wetting 
her feet, and then she found herself by a 
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fountain. There was a cup close by, and 
she filled it with water, thinking how 

it would taste, she was so warm and tired ; 
but just as she was lifting it to her lips, a 
voice at her elbow said, — 

“Little girl, will you give a poor woman 
some water ?” 

Polly turned to look, and right at her side 
she saw a very old woman, all bent over, 
and leaning ona staff. Herface was brown 
and wrinkled, and her dress was coarse and 

Polly felt sorry for her, and hand- 
er the cup of water, saying, — 

“ Here, you may have this. 

The old woman drank the water, and in- 
stantly her whole appearance changed. She 
became straight and tall, with a lovely, clear 
skin, and her dress was turned into shining 
silk, for she was the queen of the fairies. 

“Little Polly,” she said, in a sweet voice, 
“ T have watched you, and I know how kind 
and obliging and industrious you are. You 
shall have a reward; for wey time you 
ok pearls and diamonds shall drop out 
of your mouth.” 

olly felt very much surprised at all this, 
and thought she had better run home and 
tell her mother. As she came near the 
house she called out, — 

“ Mother, mother, hold your platter!” 

Her mother heard her, not knowing what 
she meant, but she ran out with a platter, 
and was just in time to catch the pearls and 
diamonds which were falling. 


Then Polly went into the house, and told } dr 


all her story. Now they were poor no long- 
er, for the s and diamonds were a large 


fortune. But the mother wished that Slee 


Bet also might have the same good luck, 
so she dressed her in silk, with a fine hat 
and feather on her head, and bade her go 
to the spring, and be ready to give water to 
the r old woman when she asked for it. 


Slee Bet was very unwilling for a long 
time, but at last, when she had carefully sur- 
veyed herself in the looking-glass, she start- 


ed forth. 

She went along the road, and along the 
Froad, till she come to the place where 
there was the thicket of wild-rose bushes. 
And as she pushed through, she heard the 


little, small voices of the fairies saying, — 


“Take us up softly, and lay us down gen- 

tly! Take us up softly, and lay us down 

ee Slee Bet was ill-natured, and instead 
of taking them up softly, she shook the 
bushes as hard as she could, so that the 
little fairies were jarred and hurt. 

This made them angry, and in revenge 
they thrust all the briers against her, so 
that her pretty silk dress was torn on all 


sides. And when at last she had pushed 
quite through the thicket of rose-bushes, she 


her hat had been caught and torn by the lit. 
tle, malicious briers. , 

Then, as quick as ever they could, the’fai- 
ries of the rose-bushes sent word over the 
rass-tops and the clover-blossoms to their 
riends the fairies of the brook, and told 
them to jar and jostle the stepping-stones 
from side to side, so that Slee Bet might get 
her feet wet when she crossed over, because 
she was a naughty little girl. 

Slee Bet, who was now very much out of 
temper, did not know this, and she went on 
and on, along the path and through the 
fields, till by and by she came to the little 
brook. 

But as soon as she set her feet on the 
stones in order to cross over, they began to 
jostle and topple beneath her, so she could 
not walk steadily, and two or three times 
she lost her footing, so that her shoes and 
stockings were all wet through. and spatter- 
ed with mud by the time she reached the 
other side. 

This made her feel more ill-natured than 
ever, but as she walked on, in a few mo- 
ments more she found herself at the foun- 
tain. She had brought a silver cup with 
her, in order not to use the tin cup which 
common ple drank from, and this she 
now took from her pocket, and filled it with 
water, forgetting all about the old woman, 
she was so thirsty herself. 

But there was no old beggar woman 
there this time. It was a modest, plainly 
peasant woman, with a fagot on her 
shoulders, who said hesitatingly, — 

“ Little girl, will you be kind enough to 

ive me some water?” 

Slee Bet looked at her, and scornfully 


surveyed the sunburnt face and russet 
gown. ‘She felt indignant that such a _per- 
son shoyld have presumed to ask her for 
water, so she said 

“Do you think I came here to draw wa- 


ter for you tu drink? If you want any, get 


it yourself!” 

hen she raised the silver cup to her own 
lips, and drank all the water there was in it, 
but as she finished it she saw that a wonder- 
ful change had passed over the peasant wo- 
man, who now stvod erect and tall, witha 
beautiful clear complexion, and dressed in a 


robe of glistening silk, for it was the queen 


of the fairies after all. 

“Slee Bet,” she said sternly, “I have | 
watched you, and I know what an idle, dis- 
obliging, ill-natured girl youare. You shall 
have your reward, for, whenever yeu speak, 
toads and lizards shall drop out of your 
mouth.” ‘ 

Slee Bet was terribly frightened at these 
words, and ran home in great haste to te 
her mother. As she drew near the house, 
she screamed, 

“ Mother, mother, hold your platter!” 


was a sorry sight, for even the feather on 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 


Seeing the 


Sun Rise. 
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“ Her mother came running out, expectin 

at good luck; but when only toads an 
zards fell upon the platter, she began to 
scold and lament. And, when they got into 
the house, she would hardly let Slee Bet tell 
her story through, it was such dreadful 


work to sweep away and drive out the toads 
and lizards that fell from her lips. 

So Polly’s sweetness and goodness 
brought her a great fortune, and many 
blessings ; but Slee Bet by her wicked dis- 
position was overwhelmed with evii. 


SEEING THE SUN RISE. 


BY L. S. 


 &~ young twilight of the summer morn- 
ing set out very early to look around 
the country and see if all was as it should be 
on that side of the earth which was about 
to turn itself to the sun. It found things in 
pretty good order, and after taking a good 
ook at itself in the ponds and streams, it 
red through an uncurtained window of 
armer Broadland’s house and saw little 
Miss Mabel asleep in a small white bed. 
It stole quietly into the room, and as soon as 
it touched Mabel’s eyes, they came open 
and she was soon awake. Mabel’s home 
was in the city; and she had come to the 
country the day before for the first time in 
her life. She had often heard older people 
talk about the sunrise: she thought it must 
be a very fine thing to see, and had fallen 
asleep the night before determined to find 
out for herself the next morning if it was 
really so, The instant she saw that the 


light had come, she sprang out of bed and 
spatted with her bare feet across the floor to 
the window. She loooked out into a thick 
fog and could only make out how very, ve 

wet was the tall gass. ‘“ The best way is to 


go out-doors,” thought Mabel. 
She put on her clothes as quickly as she 


could; but when she came to her dress, she 
found that she could not manage the long 
row of buttons on the back, so she put it 
on the other way and fastened it in front, as 
mamma did hers. Then she took her boots 
in her hand and stole softly down-stairs. 


She found the front-door both locked and 
bolted; the bolt was so high up that Mabel 


could not reach it even by standing on a 
chair. She could not get out that way. 
She must 5 | the back-door. She went 
through the keeping-room, the dining-room, 
the kitchen, the wash-room, and came at 
last to the wood-shed, where she sat down on 


the door-sill, put on her boots, and buttoned 


them up. 
The shed was fastened with a long iron 


hook; it was above Mabel’s head, but not 


ALDEN. 


so far out of reach as the bolt to the other 


oor. 

“If I had a long stick,” thought Mabel, 
“T could hit the hook and push it up.” 

She looked about and presently found a 
brush with a long handle hanging against 
the wall. She took the brush down from its 
nail; it seemed pretty heavy, but she man- 
aged to pound the hook out of its catch with 
it. Then she took the brush: back to the 
place where she found it, and after tryin 
two or three times made the stiff string, ti 
around the top of the handle, catch on to the 
nail again. 

She went back to the door; but it stuck 
at the bottom and stuck at the top, and Ma- 
bel began to fear that the sun would be up 
before she could get out tosee it. She flung 
her whole weight against the door, and that 
made it open so suddenly that she would 
have fallen on the rough door-stone if she, 


had n’t kept tight hold of the latch. As it w 
she swung completely over the stone an 
landed in the gravel just beyond it. 
Everything out-of-doors was very wet and 
cool; it was quite dark, too, but Mabel was 
glad of this, for it made her sure that she 


was not too late for the sunrise. She could 


just see, at what seemed a very short dis- 


tance away,a rail fence. She walked toward 
it. It was a deal farther off than it 
looked, but at last she reached it and climb- 
ed up to the top, and then she could see that 
in the field beyond, the grass had been cut, 
and thought that the top of one of the great 


heaps of hay would be a much pleasanter 


lace to wait for the sun than the top of the 
ence. She jong off the fence and ran 
from one heap of hay to another, until she 
came to one about in the centre of the field ; 
it was a good big one ; she scrambled up on 
it, and looked all around, but the fog was 
still too thick for her to get even a glimpse 
of the sky, so she sat down and waited, 

The light began to grow stronger, and ' 
now and then a soft wind blew through the 
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dampness across her face. It seemed to 
Mabel as if it pressed on her eyelids and 
weighed them down. All about her was the 
stir and faint confusion of awakening life, and 
the birds began to chatter in the most tire- 
some way. The mist grew thicker and 
brighter, and seemed to waver and lift itself 
- up. A new radiance streamed from one 
of the sky. Mabel turned toward it. 
t dazzled her eyes so that she was obliged 
to close them, but the sunrise went on just 
the same as if they had been open. 

She saw the clouds hanging almost mo- 
tionless in the sky, and the beautiful bright 
colors, just as she had heard them talked 
about. But it was funny, too, for she had 


never heard any one say that the sun wore 
a straw hat and had a kind face like 's, 
or that he was in the habit of coming down 
out of the sky to kiss little girls, ond hada 
pair of strong arnis to take them up in, yet 
she was so sure of being lifted up that she 
opened them with a start. 

Some one wa’ lifting her off the hay, but 
it was n’t the sun, it was really papa; and 
close by stood mamma, and three aunts, and 
two uncles, and ndma, and grandpa, and 
the three farm boys, and five hay-makers, 
and the cat with three kittens, and two dogs. 
They had all come out to the field to look at 
Mabel lying fast asleep on the hay. 


I "LL be a soldier when I am a man,” said 
a stout little boy one day, as he brandish- 
ed a tin sword, which had been given him 
for a Christmas present. 

“A soldier, Robert!” replied the boy’s 
mother, “why do you wish to be a soldier? 
Do you think it would be pleasant business 
to kill people, and to batter down towns and 
cities with big guns and bombs ?” 

Robert had not thought of the killing, 
which is the soldier’s proper business; so 
he said, — 

“ No, mother, I don’t want to kill people ; 
but I should like to wear a laced coat, a 
plume in my hat, and a sword at my side. I 
think it is very fine, too, to march in a com- 
pany with anoble band at the head playing 
a lively tune.” 

“Ah, my child! you are deceived by 
false appearances. Soldiers do not enlist 
merely to dress in pretty clothes, and to 
march through the steets to the music of a 
lively 
kill their enemies. Their proper business 
is to put men to death. Surely my own 
dear cannot wish to learn such a 
trade?” 

“ No, mother, I don’t want to kill people ; 

but I do want to be a soldier. Was not my 
grandfather a soldier ?” 
" “Your grandfather was not a soldier by 
profession, my son. He always thought 
war to be among the worst of evils, and had 
poove for the life of a soldier.” 


“T’LL BE A SOLDIER.” 


band. They enlist to learn how to | bod 


“Ts that a picture of my grandfather on 
the wall?” asked Kobert, pointing to an oil © 
painting of a soldier just returned from the 
wars, which hung on the parlor wall. 

“No, Robert. The man in that picture 
is a soldier by profession. He has been on 
a campaign, and has just returned froma 
victory, which ended the war. His wife 
looks very happy ; but the poor lady suffered 
—_ anxiety during his absence. Had he 

en killed, his death might have broken 
her heart ; and those little children you see 
in the picture would have been left to or- 
phanage and woe.” 

* But he was n’t killed, mother, was he?” 

“No, my son; but thousands of others 
were. Every battle hurries hundreds of 
men to death,— makes hundreds of women 
widows, hundreds of children fatherless, 
Should you like to be a soldier, and kill lit- 
tle boys’ fathers ?” 

“ No, mother; I don’t want to kill any- 


“ Then you must not be asoldier.” 

“ No, mother, I won’t be a soldier.” 

“ That ’s right, my dear boy. You must 
not grow up to be a man of blood.” 

Here Robert kissed his mother, and, run- 
ning off to play, soon forgot all about his 
wish to be a soldier. But he never saw a 
company of soldiers afterward without 
thinking of his mother’s words, and saying 
to himself, — i 

“1 ’ll never be a soldier.” 


| 

| 

q 

| | 

| | 
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29. — Strange. 
30. — Protection. 
31. — Fallaciousness. 
32. — Neapolitan. 
33- — Racemiferous. 
— Ablactation. 34. — Sadness. 
5-— “ Vain glory blossoms, but never bears.” 
# — “Pedal, peal. 37.—“ Love lightens labor.” 


38. — Double Cross-Word Enigma. — 
In striking, but not in blow; 
In winter, but not in snow; 
In autumn, but not in spring; 
In monarch, but not in king; 
In planet, but not in ray; 
In August, but not in May; 
In compass, but not in gird; 
The whole ’s a fish and a bird. 
VETERAN. 
39. — Prize Diamond. 
A letter; an eel-like fish; a shout of joy; the 
owl; to convey; an insect; a letter. 


“Life of Frederick the Great” for the first so- 
lution. O. Possum. 


40.— An Hour-Glass. 
An implement of warfare; a pronoun; always 
in wrong ; before; a water-spirit. 
Centre down, — A fruit. 
Diagonals, — A piece of cloth, and wandered. 
CyriL DEANE. 


41.—A Charade. 

My first is a river in Europe; my second is a 
shelter; my third is consumed; my whole is a 
Prince. SKEEZIKS. 

42.— Double Acrostic. 
To approach; to resound; to wander; to flow. 


The primals name a tyrant, and the finals the 


re he reigned. PHIL A. DELPHY. 


43-— A Square. 
An account; opinion; to conduct; to freight. 
LEAD PENCIL. 


Anagrams. 
44.— Yes, Milton. 48.— Dan’s recess. 
45-— Coin rules. 49. — On thy barrel. 
— Tim ina pet. 50.— Oh, all babies. 
47-— A dime sermon. Murti. 


51.— Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of twenty-seven letters, is 
a saying. 
I, 5) 7» 10, is prece 

The 6, 2, 4, is bird 

The 13, 11, 15, 12, is absolute. 

The 21, 22, 19, 20, is a model. 

The 24, 16, 23, 26, is a space of time. 

The 27, 18, 14, 17, 25, is a young animal. 
RUTHVEN. 


52. — Drop-Letter Proverb. 
“ 
Cora A. L. 


Hidden Cities. 
— Vinegar is as sour as a lemon. 
54-— Please do verify my statement. 
Wat TYLER. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of answers to this month’s 
puzzles, received before March 10, we will send a 
novelette; and, for the first solution to number 
39, the author offers a book. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the November puzzles were received 
from Horatio, New Haven,.Conn.; Katie Smith, 
Boston, Mass.; Wat Tyler, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Inez, Springfield, Mass.; Ida — Portsmouth, 
N. H.; and Delmonte, Bellfair Mills, Va. 

Prise-Winner. 


Wat Tyler, for the largest list of correct an- 
swers. 
Accepted. 


Puzzles by Delmonte, Mufti, Cora A. L., Cadi 
Shane, Buckeye, Lynx, and Iris. 
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ty, Maine.] 
19. — Ecclesiastic. 

MaglI CRAWL 

IdeA L 

NeeD 

GleE 22.—ORLOP 

ROUSE 

AtoP - LURID 

CasH OSIER 
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Goop For BALLou’s.—It grows better and 
better, and has a pleasant flaver to read and ex- 
amine. — Boston Transcript. 


A BaD Boy’s Diary. — This is a book that 
will cause the most stoical to laugh. It pu 
to be the diary of a boy, eight or ten years of age, 
who has three sisters, and each sister has a beau, 
so the reader can perceive what a chance there is 
for fun. It is sold for $1, artd is published by J. 
S. Ogilvie & Co., 29 Rose Street, New York. 


TiP-ToP FOR THE PEOPLE.— The January 
number of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE is the best that 
ever appeared. It is a marvel of Bee an 
cheapness, and interest to all classes of readers. 


Mrs. B.—A thousand thanks; but we do not 
need what you sent. 


W. H. M.— The was the best one you 
ever wrote. Give us more just like it. 


AQUIS.— What can you expect? They did 
know enough to last over night. 


ANNIE.— Get up the biggest club you can, 
and then we will thank you in fitting terms. 


W. P. H.— Yes: you may send us half a dozen 
just such sketches as you propose in the course 
of a month. 


Miss E. E. B.— Your letter was answered the 
day aftér it was received. Hope it arrived all 
right, with contents. 


O. H.— Shall be glad to receive your poems 
at any time, and will also read all the prose you 
send us, and take what we like. 


G. S. S.— Your story is not quite suitable for 
Ba.ovu’s. For a first attempt it reads very well, 
but not smoothly enough for publication. 


M. O. R.— We think that we can use two or 
three of your historical sketches in the course of 
the year. This is the best we can do for you at 
present. 

L. W.— Your letter was so well expressed 
that we could not refuse your request, so sént 
——— We shall always be pleased to hear 

you. 
ess again, 


X. S.— You are . Better 
cow cant Go e lady you 


mention is not the author of the stories. They 
are written by a more talented person. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


We always read each number as soon as it ap- 
pears. — Boston Traveller. 


DRIFTING ROUND THE WoRLD, by Capt. C. W, 
Hall, is a book that boys can read with pleasure 
and profit, as the traveler passes through por- 
tions of Nova Scotia, Greenland, England, Scot- 
land, France, ‘Russia, Siberia, and a portion of 
China. It has two hundred illustrations, and is 
published in an attractive shape by Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. 


A Nice MAGAzINE. — The best magazine of 
the kind in the world is BALLou’s. The January 
number is charming, and the best ever issued. — 
Boston Evening Star. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS, 


Lou’s MAGAZINE that you want, write to us, and 
inclose the price, and you will receive it post-free. 
We can supply back numbers to any amount. 


Car.os. — The best compliment that we have 
received this  —~ is from a lady, and she says 
that she could get along without her husband 
better than do without BALLou’s MAGAZINE, 
We fear that her better-half is not interesting at 


‘| all times if such is the case. 


Mrs. L. G.— The Calcutta rugs you speak of 
can be obtained by addressing John F. Hooper, 
73 Kilby Street. He will give you the lowest 
— price, and all information on the subject. 

~ are said to be handsome and durable, 
ing for years under constant wear. 


Lyceum. — George H. Allan, who has written 
several very interesting illustrated articles on for- 
eign travel for BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, is a success- 
ful lecturer, and, by the aid of stereoscopic views 
of cities and various places, gives an intelligent 
audience much information and amusement. He 

been very successful in the New-England 
States, but has a few nights unengaged in the 
months of February, March, and April. He can 
be addressed at this office, or at 60 West Canton 
Street, Boston. 


BLANCHE. — We were pleased to hear from 
og: for the first time for many months, and shall 

happy to read the wonderful story that you 
have written. But do use black ink, and see that 
it has not been frozen by your severe weather. 
Your writing is none of the best at all times; and 
when to it is added pale ink the compositors do 
utter strange and naughty words, the meaning of 
which we car: only guess at. They sound like in- 
vocations to the heathen gods,— Jupiter, Mars, 


Sort. — If you can’t find the number of BAL- 


and so forth. 


| | 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Roors. — Until the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
there were no salads, carrots, turnips, or other 
edible roots produced in England 


Snurr-Boxes. — Snuff-boxes were ornament- 
ed profusely once, and it beeame a practice at 
court to present these handsome baubles to for- 
eign ministers. 


Wuat Causes Gray Hairs.— Gray hairs 
sometimes come prematurely by inheritance, 
trouble, or the aa use of water containing lime. 
The sudden blanching of a head of hair is caused 
frequently by severe nervous shocks, and numer- 
ous historical and traditional cases may be cited 
in which sudden fear or overwhelming news has 
turned the hair white in a few hours. 


Tue First Lotrery.— The drawing of the 
lottery first mentioned in English history be; 
at the western door of St. Paul’s Cathedral fan. 
11, 1569, and continued day and night until ay 


6 following. It contained forty thousand “lots,” 


at ten shillings each lot. The profits were for 
repairing the fortifications on the coast of 
land, and the prizes were pieces of plate. 


Carps. — Cards were of indigenous European 
origin, and are first mentioned at the very end of 
the fourteenth century, although they probably 
were known previously. The earliest marks for 
the suits were cups, money, swords, and clubs, 
supposed to represent faith, charity, justice, and 
fortitude, or more | meaning nothing at 
all, but taken accidentally from objects of com- 
mon occurrence. The Germans used hearts, 
bells, leaves, and acorns. It was the French who 
introduced what we call spades, hearts, clubs, and 
diamonds. The present spade on cards owes its 
shape to one source, and its name to another. It 
appears that it is the leaf of the German marks, 
to which the French gave the name of figue, from 
its resemblance to the head of a pike. In Eng- 
land the symbol survived; but the name is the 
Italian denomination for their corresponding suit 
of swords. The English club is in shape nearly 
that of the German acorn, but retains the Italian 
name, which actually agrees with. the symbol of a 
club upon their cards. Hearts have descended 
from the old cups, and diamonds from the ancient 
pieces of money. 


THE PuLse.— Many erroneous im ions 
prevail about the pulse as indicative of health or 
isease ; a common notion being that its beatings 
are much more uniform than they ars. Fre- 
} gee varies with age. In the new-born infant 
tings are from 130 to 140 a minute; in the 

second year, from 100 to 115; from the seventh 


to the fourteenth year, from 80 to 90; from the 
fourteenth to the twenty-first, from 75 to 85; from 
the twenty-first to the sixtieth year, from 70 to 75. 
After that period the pulse is generally thought 
to decline ; but medical authorities differ radically 
on this point, having expressed the most contra- 
dictory opinions. Young persons are often found 
whose pulses are below 60, and there have been 
many instances of pulses habitually reaching 100, 
or not exceeding without apparent disease. 
Sex, especially in adults, influences the pulse, and 
in women it beats more rapidly than in men. 
Muscular exertion, even position, materially af- 
fects the pulse. Its average frequency in healthy 
men is, when standing, 81; when sitting, 71; 
when lying, 66: in women of the same and 
in the same positions, 91, 84, and 79. In wee | 
the pulse is considerably slower than in wakef 
ness. In certain diseases, such as acute dropsy, 
for example, there may be 150, even 200, beats ; 
and in other diseases, such as apoplexy and some 
organic affections of the heart, there may be no 
more than 20 or 30 a minute. Thus one of the 
commonest diagnostic signs is liable to deceive 
the most experienced practitioner. 


How Butrer 1s MADE HEAvy.— Oleomar- 
— no sooner begins to supply the place of 
utter than something is thought of to adulterate 
oleomargarine. This adulteration is soapstone 
— which is now used to some extent by 
estern farmers and yak age This pow- 
dered soapstone is white fine and tasteless, 
and is sold as low as twenty dollars a ton. From 
six to — pounds of this powdered soapstone 
can be thoroughly mixed into every tub of butter 
so as to defy detection. It greatly increases the 
weight without affecting the bulk very much. 
This powder is said to be manufactured in large 
quantities in Cincinnati for legitimate purposes ; 
but it is claimed that a great deal of it is quietly 
sold directly to dairymen and farmers, and that 
the adulteration is going on in the churning- 
room. The buyer who first discovered this new 
adulteration says of it, “I was shown into an 
adulteration room by a butter-packer. Three 
dishes were set before me, containing respective- 
ly pure butter, powdered soapstone, and the but- 
ter adulterated with soapstone. I first tasted the 
pure butter: it was of very good quality. I next 
tasted the powdered soapstone: it is practically 
tasteless. P then took a bit of the adulterated 
butter in my mouth, but could distinguish no dif- 
ference between it and the pure article. I was 
then asked to purchase a quantity of the adulter-. 
ated article, but I declined to do so.” By this 
rocess the packers obtain the market price of 
tter for the soapstone article, which costs thém 
but a cent a pound to adulterate. The consumer 
pays for and eats about a seventh of a pound of 


soapstone in ¢very pound of butter. 
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Cocoanut CAKES. — Peel and grate a cocoa- 
nut; take half its weight in white sugar and the 
white of an egg; mix and form into balls. Bake 
on a buttered tin sheet about fifteen minutes. 


HorsForp’s ACID PHOSPHATE FOR ABUSE 
oF ALCOHOL. — John P. Wheeler, M. D., of Hud- 
son, N. Y., says, “I have given it, with present 
decided benefit, in a case of innutrition of the 
brain from abuse of alcohol.” : 


Scrence in AID OF THE HOUSEWIFE. — 
Mending of all kinds of clothing, table and bed 
linen, and so forth, and elegant embroidery, is 
now done on the Wilson illating Shuttle 
Sewing Machine, without an attachment. Won- 
ders will never cease in this age of progress. — 
Scientific Ameri 


American. 


FLOATING IsLanD. — Beat the yelks of four 
with two tablespoonfuls of sugar; a tea- 
spoonful of flour; then stir into a quart of milk, 
and bring it to a boil, stirring it all the time; 
have the whites beat nicely, and slip it on the top 
of the milk, dipping a little of it on to cook the 
, then grate nutmeg over the top; let it cool, 
ant it is ready for the table. 


OysTER OMELET. — Whisk six eggs to a light 
froth, then add by degrees a gill of cream beaten 
well together; season with pepper and salt. Cut 
the oysters in half; pour the beaten eggs in a pan 
of hot butter, and drop in the oysters as equally 
as possible. Fry a light brown; and serve hot. 
Omelets should never be turned. 


FuRNITURE Po.isH. — Take two parts of 
sweet oil, and one part of alcohol. Shake well 
before using. Apply with a piece of soft cotton 
cloth, and rub dry ; the more rubbing, the better. 
If the mixture has stood for some time, add more 
alcohol. This will clean and improve the ap- 
pearance of any kind of furniture. 


THE Currant Worm.— When this rascal 
begins operations, he must be dealt with summa- 
rily, or he will soon ruin the finest bushes in the 
— The following mixture has never been 

own to fail: Dissolve a heaping teaspoonful 
of white hellebore in a pail of water, and sprinkle 
it on the bushes wherever. you notice worms. 


BreaKFast CaKES.— A coffeecupful of new 
milk, and one of water, the-beaten’yelks of three 
deter sy 1 of sugar, one of salt, four ta- 

poonf: 


u 
uls of to yeast, and sifted flour to 
stilt bateen Stir well, and put in a 


make quite a 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


warm place to rise over night. In the 


beat the whites to a stiff froth, and stir in. Bake ° 


on a griddle. 


RASPBERRY TART WITH Cream. — Roll out 


some thin puff paste, and lay it in a patty-pan of 
what size you choose; put in raspberries; strew 
over them fine sugar; cover with a thin lid; and 
bake. Cut it open, and have ready the followi 
mixture warm: Half a pint of cream, the yelks 
two or three well beaten, and a little sugar. 
When this is ed to the tart, return it to the 
oven for five or six minutes. 


Oven Soup.— A pound of good soup-beef cut 
into small square pieces, two onions, two carrots, 
two tablespoonfuls of rice, half a pint of split 
we pepper and salt to taste, a bunch of pot 

erbs minced fine, and a gallon of cold water. 
Put all into an earthen vessel, cover over very 
close, and put the jar in a moderate oven for four 
hours. [A good dish when the top of the stove 
is wanted for other cooking.] 


EXCELLENT CUSTARD PIE.— Take a quart of 
milk; five eggs; take out the whites of the eggs; 
beat the yelks; add half a cupful of sugar, a little 
salt, and flavor to suit the taste. Fill the pies, 
and bake. While the pies are baking, beat the 
whites of the eggs to a froth, adding a spoonful 
of fine white sugar. Beat again; and, when the 
pie is done baking, spread the frosting over the 
tops of the pies, and set in the oven to brown. 


GapEs IN FowL.— The parasite that causes 
gapes in fowl is of a red color, and about three- 
quarters of an inch long. The remedies are nu- 
merous, but chiefly consist in removing the 
worms. One way is to moisten a feather from 
which all but the tip of the web has been strip- 
ped, with oil, salt water, or a weak solution of 
carbolic acid, introduce it into the windpipe, 
twist it around once or twice, and then withdraw 
it. A teaspoonful of sulphur mixed with a quart 
of corn-meal and water, and fed to the fowls 
morning and evening, is also a good remedy. 


How To Lime are limed 
packing them in a liquid made as follows: 
peck of fresh lime is slaked in sufficient water to 
make a thin paste. When thoroughly.slaked, 
which will require twenty-four hours, water is 
added to thin it so that it can be strained through 
a fine sieve into a clean barrel, which is then 
filled with water, when the eggs, perfectly fresh, 
are laid carefully into kegs or barrels, and the 
stirred lime liquor is poured over them, a board 
being floated on the top to keep the eggs under 
the surface. In this way the eggs may be kept 
six months. 
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MRS. BROWN ON LIVING IN STYLE.— TJX. 


We was a-settin’ over our tea, me and Mrs. 
Chadwick, as I was a-stayin’ with, through 
Brown’s business a-takin’ him over to Ostend, as 
is like our Gravesend, though I have heard as the 
king of them parts did used to go there and bathe 
hisself, as is what Queen Victoria never did at 
Gravesend, and small blame to’her. 

Well, Brown was obligated to go over there 
through bein’ on them railways, as is enough to 
drag he life out of any one, and I come for to 
stay with Mrs. Chadwick, not as I ’’m one to stay 
away from = | home in a reg’lar way, but felt 
lonesome, and she’s dull, through the family, 
where she lives housekeeper, bein’ a > 

Just at tea-time who should come in but youn 
Piper, as is her nephew in the buildin’ line, an 
= pee a son as ever trod shoe-leather to his 

iddered mother, a young man as I honors, with 
faery wages, and never more than a pint anda 

a day summer nor winter. 

He ’s got a good place he has, through bein’ 
under one of them large builders, as is men of 
weight, as the sayin’ is. © 

hrough that young man bein’ one of them if 
you asks a question will give a civil answer, and 
not snap your nose off, I says to him, “ James 
Piper,” I says, “Mrs. Chadwick and me has been 
for a walk across the park for to see all them 
grand new houses as is springin’ up, pallises all 
over what was market-gardens when I was a gal ;” 
for we ’’d been and poy nigh walked our legs 
off that very day all over Brompton, and the 
houses is that grand as it must cost thousands to 
keep up, and not one here and there, but rows of 
them by the hundred. So I says, “And will you 
tell me how it ’s ever done ?” 

“Well,” he says, “ population will increase.” 

“Yes,” I says, “ that ’s nat’ral, that is; but,” I 
says, “the money is what I looks at; wherever 
do they get it from for to have such houses ?” 

He says, “ Well, it is odd; but, bless you!” he 
says, “best part of them houses is bought on 
mortgage.” 

I says, “ Whatever ’s that ?” 

“Why,” he says, “the same as bein’ pawned.” 

I says, “ Go along with you! Pawn a house as 
you would a flat-iron ! hy, it’s out of all rea- 
sons! Besides,” I says, “how could they ever 
take it in ?” 

He says, “ Why, I mears they never pays the 
“o7 ac they gives for the house.” 

“Well,” I says, “I ’d buy a house on them 
terms myself.” 

_ He says, “ So ec can, and furniture too, and 
give parties and balls, and every one think you a 
swell with your saddle-horse.” 


“No,” I says, “thank you, no saddle-horse for 
m 


e. 

“ Well,” he says, “a carriage and all on nothin’ 
kite-flyin’.” 

says, “James Piper, in opinion you ’ve 
had a talkin’ suich rubbish.” 

“You may call it rubbish,” says he; “but if 
os was to ask many a one as lives in them grand 

ouses for twenty shillin’s in the pound, they 
could no more do it than fly. Why,” he says, 
“it’s all credit, and devil take the hindmost.” 

“Well,” I says, “give me a crust come-by 
honest.” 

“Oh,” he says, “that’s all very fine in books, 
and contentment ’s a beautiful thing; but what ’s 
a tradesman to do? he opens a shop, or he builds 
a house, and he must sell his gi and let his 
house on the best terms he can. 

I says, “ That ’s right, that is.” 

“ Well,” says he, “then he runs his risks of 
ever gettin’ his money. If he gets paid, he makes 
a fortune: if he don’t, he’s bankrupt two or three 
times, and generally comes out a rich man in the 
end. There’s hundreds now as holds their heads 
very high as has been through the hoop two or 
om. times, and thought none the worse of for 
that. 

I says, “ James Piper, no man can help misfor- 
tunes, as we ’re all born to, as the sarin’ is; but,” 
I says, “ them as goes on like that in my opinion 
is downright thieves, and I'd tell them so to 
their faces if they was as high as Lord Mayors 
theirselves a-settin’ a-judgin’ with their gold 
chains round their neck a poor fellow as is a thief 
through poverty and bad example, and is all the 
while no better theirselves. Not as I means to 
say I ’m one as holds with thievin’, for I believe 
as people can get a honest livin’ if they works ; 
but it’s the same with rich and poor, —they 
won't work, and they will have what they like, 
and if they can’t get it by fair means they will by 
foul. But all as I says is that it’s hard on the 
man as steals a shillin’ or two to be sent to pris- 
on, whilst him as has cribbed thousands is cun- 
sidered all right.” I says, “ I suppose there a’n’t 
no cure for it; but depend on it, as it come 
home some day, and a nice smash there "ll be. ; 
How people can do it I can’t think, for I’m all of , 
a fidget if I owes three-halfpence for manglin’, ‘ 
though it was only left from last week, and U don’t - 
suppose any one would trust me if I was to want 
a fine house and all manner; but I knows one 
thing, when I do have it I "ll pay for it, for them © 
rinciples.” 

And James Piper he woke np sudden, and 
says, “ All right;” and so I hope it may prove. 
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Ballow’s Monthly 


ACTOR AND ACTRESS. 
A LITTLE BY-PLAY. 


Acr I.—Berore tHe Foor.icuts. 


The audience thundered with applause, 
To greet Othello’s mimic rage, 
Which summoned plaudits without pause, 
softer scenes could scarce assuage. 
“9 T is splendid !” weeping women cried, 
So happy with their hearts in pain ; 
And from men’s lips on every 
Came “‘ Bravo!” o’er and o’er again, 


Act Il.—AtT THe Wines. 
“ T am so proud of 
actor’: 


The 8 swee! said to him, 
With glowing cheeks and eyes alight, 
Behind the scenes when lights were dim. 
“ Avaunt!” he cried. “ Your love ’s a lie! 
You flirted in a shameful way 
In yonder box, beneath my eye, 
With Jack McBride all through the play.” 


Act III. —Awn Eco From TRE Box. 


“Oh, what a goose you are !”’ then laughed 
The actor’s sweetheart loud in glee: 

“ You surely must be slightly daft 
If through the ruse you cannot see. - 


I made you jealous ~ to work 


tonight,” 


You up to fierce Othello’s pitch. 
A woman ’s up to many a quirk: 
My chic will place you in fame’s niche.” 
(Currarn.] Eart Margie. 


“Now, my dear,” said Mr. Spoopendyke, dur- 
ing last fall’s campaign, “if you ’ll come and sit 
here, I "ll explain the political situation to you. 
I am glad to see you take an interest in such 
things, for everybudy ought to thoroughly under- 
stand what is going on in the country. 

joine rs. Spoopendyke. “I thin now a 
deal about politics now.” And the 
ady turned turkey-red with the idea that she had 
excited her husband’s admiration. “I think Mr. 
Garfield is too sweet to live, and that dear Mr. 
Hancock is just as nice as he can be. They are 
ever so much hetter than that English and Ar- 
thur. Oh! if I was a man, I would vote for Gar- 

field and Hancock.” 
ndyke. “I thought you said you knew 
something about it. Got an idea that Garfield 
and Hancock are some kind of a bonnet, have n’t 
ae Well, they a’n’t, and they a’n’t a foreign 
ible Society either.” 

“Do you like —— and Arthur best? They 
may be good men for the Presidency; but I see 
more in the papers about Garfield and Hancock, 
and I thought they must be splendid. Perhaps I 
was mistaken.” 

“ Garfield and Hancock a'n’t running together, 
I tell ye,” retorted Mr. Spoopendyke. “ They 're 
running against each other.” 

“That ’s another thing,” said Mrs. Spoopen- 
dyke complacently. “If they are doing that, I 
perfectly agree with you in thinking that English 
and Arthur are the best. They are perfect gen- 
tlemen, and Mr. Arthur is so handsome. I saw 
his picture ” — 

“Don’t you know anything at all, scarcely?” 
demanded Mr. Spoopendyke. “English and Ar- 
thur a’n’t twins: they are running against each 
other too. Where ’d you find out about politics, 
any way? In a cook-book? P’r’aps you think 


these candidates are v bles, Mrs. Spoopen. 
dyke. But they a’n’t. They 're men, with arms 
and legs. They a’n’t things to make a pudding 


of. 

“Certainly, I know that,” responded Mrs, 
Spoopendyke cheerfully; “ but if Mr. Garfield ig 
running against Mr. Hancock, and Mr. English 
is running against Mr. Arthur, I don’t see whst 
We ’re going todo. How are we going to make 
a choice ?” 

“But they ’ve got to run against each other,” 
explained Mr. Spoopendyke, with rising empha 
sis. “You don’t suppose candidates all run to 
gether, like a lot of hens, do you?” 

“If Hancock and Garfield run against éach 
other, won’t Hancock have the best of it ?” 

Why should he?” demanded Mr. Spoopen- 
yke. 

“*Cause he’s so big. If they were running to 
gether, he ’d get beat, ’cause he’s so fat. He 
could n’t” — 

“Does anybody in the country know what 
are talking about? Do you s’pose they stand off 
and bump up against each otber like a couple of 
freight trains? Got an idea they ’re going to roll 
up their trousers, and run a leg-race? I tell 
that Hancock is running for one president, and 
Garfield is running for another. Now do you 

“Oh, that ’s it,” returne rs. Spoopend 
joyously. “Now I begin to see into it. Se 
you want to vote for two men for the president, 
you must vote for English and Arthur. I under- 
stand it perfectly now. But”— 

“Oh, yes! you understand it, don’t you?” 
ed Mr. Spoopendyke. “You ’re the politician of 
seven ages. All you need is a registration book 
and a brass tend to be a whole political cam- 
paign. I tell you Hancock is running for presi- 
dent, and so is Garfield; and Arthur and English 
are running for vice-president. Can you under- 
stand that? 

“Yes, I do. But do you think Arthur and 
English will get it? I read in one” — 

“Get it? hey can’t both get it. Only one of 
‘em can get it,” exclaimed Mr. Spoopendyke, 
suppressing his passion. “ What d’ ye think the 
vice-presidency is? a pair of pigeon-holes? One 
of ’em will be president, and the other vice-presi- 
dent. Now can you bore through your skull, 
and remember it ? 

“Why, of course. But I feel sorry for 
Garfield and poor Hancock. They ’ll be a ¥ | 
disappointed. But of course we can’t help 
Which will be president, do you think, — Mr. 
Arthur or Mr. Eng” — 


don’t know o—- to go to sleep when you are 
tired. Don’t I tell you Garfield or Hancock will 
be president. and English or Arthur vice-presi- 
dent? Say it over till you can remember it. 
The tickets are Hancock and English, and Gar- 
field and Arthur. Comprehend that ?” 

“Why, certainly. I saw those names on the 
banners. I remember it now. Which will be 
h ed M 

“ That ’s the question,” rejoin r. Spoopen- 
dyke sarcastically. “If Mr. English can 

his own State and Ohio, he will be elected: 
Garfield can carry his own State and Indiana, he 
will have an excellent show.” 


“But what will Hancock and Arthur carry?” 


“ Dog gone it!” raved Mr. Spoopendyke, “you — 


=P | 


| 

| 
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“Jot of blots and your name spelled wrong to be a 
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asked Mrs. Spoopendyke with an air of absorbing 


interest. 
“Carry!” howled Mr. Spoopendyke. “ They'll 
swill to the piss and that ’s more ’n you 
know how to do. at d’ you suppose they ’d 


alt su Mr. Arthur will Mr. English’s 
State, he, and his cua? And Mr Han. 
cock will c Mr. Garfield’s State and Govern- 
or’s Island. A'n’t that where he lives? I don’t 
see what they want of each other’s States. They 
ht” — 

“Oh, you ’ve got it!” shrieked Mr. S n- 
dyke. got it boiled down. 
need a heavy rain and the side door to a bar- 
room to be an election day. What you want is a 


poll-list. Don’t I tell you that two of them are 
running against the other two, and the two that 
get the most States will be elected, and if a man 
can’t carry his own State he is liable to get lick- 
ed? Can’t you understand that?” 

“TI see, I see,” said Mrs. Spoopendyke. “It’s 
as plain as day now. But suppose they all carry 
their own States? Would n’t it be funny ?” 

“He, he, he!” giggled Mr. Spoopendyke, with 
horrible grimaces. “It would be the funniest 
thing ever known. If they do that, just drama- 
tize it. It would beat nine circuses in a row. 
How’s each going to carry his own State? Think 
he’s going to turn it up on one end, and roll it 
like a hoop?” 

“TI don’t know,” said Mrs. Spoopendyke, re- 
flecting. “I don’t exactly understand how they 
do it; but they ought to know what they are go- 
ing to do before they accept the convention. I 
re 


“Who cares a consarned cent what you read ?” 
led forth Mr. Spoopendyke. “You don’t 
now enough about politics to stuff a chicken. 
Who said anything about any measl2y conven- 
tion? Get into bed, will you? You got an idea 
that you put candidates into a pot like turnips, 
and poke ’em with a fork, and the one that’s 
done first is elected. Oh! you ’re right! you ’ve 
got the sense of it! With your statesmanship, 
all you want is four amendments, and a motion 
to adjourn, to be an act of Congress.” 
And Mr. Spoopendyke cast his clothing into a 


corner, flopped into bed, and pulled the clothes 


over his ears. 


“I don’t care,” mused Mrs. Spoopendyke, as 
she turned out the gas, puttering around to see 
if everything was all right: “I know that if Mr. 
arfield’s State, and Mr. 
Garfield carries Mr. English’s State, it will go 
hard with Hancock and Arthur; and Arthur is 


English carries Mr. 


such a handsome man.” 


And Mrs. Spoopendyke sidled into bed, planted 
pendyke’s 
stomach, and went to sleep dreaming that that 
worthy was running for the office of notary pub- 
lic, and had carried every State in the Union, in- 


her cold feet in the pit of Mr. S 


cluding Governor’s Island. 


One evening a boy about eight years old, who 
become ildered down-town, and whose 
ear had been nipped by the frost, was taken to 


boy seemed to be full of grit; but after a time 
the big tears were observed to be rolling down 
his cheeks, and the captain said, — 
“Why, bub, I would n’t feel bad. It isn’t 
much of a frost-bite.” 
“But it shows, don’t it?” tremblingly asked 
the lad. 

“ Why, yes, a little bit ; but I would n’t care for 
that.” 
“ May be you w— would n’t,” gasped the boy; 
“but you h —ha’n’t engaged to—to be married, 
as I am, and that m—makes a b—big differ- 
ence.” 

They could n’t argue against that, and the boy 
wept bitterly. 


“Is that an Alderney cow?” the young man 
from town asked old Farmer Thistlepod at the 
barn-yard entrance. 

The old man is a little near-sighted in his hear- 
ing, and he looked at the young man in amaze- 
ment. 

“ Wal,” he replied, “ she a’n’t so all-fired elder- 
ly,—only two years old last spring. What 
migl:t be your idee of an old cow, young man?” 
ut the young man spake not, neither did he 
smile; but he looked away off down the road 
with the yearning expression of a man who has 
been drafted, but does n’t want to go. 


“See!” said a “reformed” man who had en- 
tered the ministry, “here is an illustration. At 
one time I should have sworn awfully at this fly. 

aising his hand, he sai tly, — 
“Go fly! go away 4 
But the insect only tickled his nose the more. 
The reverend gentleman, raising his hand at 
length with some vehemence, made a grab at the 
offender, and, being successful, uttered a cry of 
pain, and, opening his hand at the same instant, 
exclaimed, — 


“Ugh! damn it! it ’s a wasp.” 


THE WILLIAM GOAT. 


Mary had a William goat, 
And he was black as jet: 

He followed Mary round all day, 
And liked her, you just bet. 


He went with her to school one day. 
The teacher kicked him out: 

It made the children grin, you know. 
To have the goat about. 


But t h old Whackem kicked hin out, 
Yet still he lingered near: 

Ye waited just outside the door 
Till Whackem did appear. 


Then William ran to meet the man, — 
He ran his level best, — 

And met him just behind, you know, 

+ Down just below the vest. 


Old turned a snmmersault, 
The goat stood on his head, 

And Mary hed so sick 
She had to go to bed. 


Bilkins retired tather earlier than usual the 


the Central Station to get thawed out and cheer- | other night, and took the a with him to 


e was sitting 


ed up. The men in charge talked to him fe read before he went to slee 


fatherly way, and put liniment on his ear, 


propped up with pillows, had just got into 
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the middle of a very interesting story, when — 
bang! whang!—down went a lat from right 
under him, Without a single exclamation of 
disgust, Bilkins coolly got up, turned back the 
mattress, and re aoa it. Very carefully he 
crawled into again, and very gingerly he 
pulled the clothes over him; but he had just got 
comfortably settled again, and resumed his story, 
when — clatter! bang!— down went that same 
confounded slat again, and again Bilkins got up, 
as cool as ever, and replaced it. 
Just then Mrs. Bilkins came up-stairs to retire; 
Mr. with his got into 
again, forgot his story, went to sleep. 

He slept sounder than usual that night, but Re 
dreamed the most awful dreams. At first he 
thought that some one had knocked the under- 
pining out from the world, and that everything 
was going all to smash. Then he was partially 
awakened by some one tugging furiously at his 
hair; and then he knew that he was out in Texas, 
and that the Indians were trying to scalp him, 
and with a terrific yell he jumped out of bed half 
‘way across the room, alighting on the rocking- 
chair, and barking his shins, and peeling his nose. 
This woke him up thoroughly, when he found 
that his dreams were caused by the fact that 
three slats had tumbled out from the middle of 
the bed, and that Mrs. B. had playfully pulled 
his hair to wake him up and replace them. 
The next day Bilkins bought a bedstead with a 
nt sheet-iron bottom, and he says if that goes 

k on him he will make up his bed on the floor. 
He don’t believe in bed-slats anyhow. 


A SENSIBLE SERENADE. 


I sing your tention, Love, 
t regard for 
The ie petting rather high: 
My voice is too. 
The lakelet in deep shadow li 
Where much hullabaloo: 
I think they sing a trifle hoarse, 
, Love, me too. 
The blossoms on the in-vine 
Are weeping of dew. 
°T is warm, —the flowers are wilting fast; 
My linen too. 


ith silent sun : 

The very air is drowsy, a" 
And I am too. 


Oh, could I soar on loving wings, 
And at your window gently woo! 
But then lattice you would bolt; 
I ’ll bolt too. 


And, now I ’ve done my serenade, 


Farewell! my best regards to t 
I'll close with es (French) word for all, 
And that is 


Good old Elder Duffy was sunning himself in 
front of his humble cabin last summer, when an 
acquaintance came along, and hailed him with — 

Hollo, elder! I don’t see any Hancock flag 
out of the window this morning.” 

“No, sah! dat’s so, sah,” was the smiling re- 


“Dat ’s so agin, sah! jist so.” 
= aut don’t you train with either party this 
year 

“You see, sah,” said the old man, as he laid 
down his corn-cob pipe, and crossed his legs, 
“1's in a pecoolur posish "bout dis pollytics biz. 
nis dis y’ar. De pusson who owns dis cabin am 
a hard-baked Dimmycrat; an’, if he heerd 
whoops fur Garfield aroun’ here, de rent would 
take a sudden climb, an’ old Elder Duffy would 
git de bounce. De pusson who keeps de grocery 
on de co’ner, whar I gits trusted fur codfish, am 
a red-hot "publican; an’, if he seed a Hancock 
flag wavin’ ober de roof, he p’int me to de sign 
ob ‘No trust’ de fust time I walked in dar, 
wy de sort 0’ box de ole man am nailed up in, 
sah. 

“ But, elder, it seems to me that this is a sacri 
fice of the inherent rights of a freeman.” 

“Y-e-s, it looks a little dat way; but when I 
kin git cheap rent, plenty ob codfish, an’ stan’ 
seben feet high in de cullud Baptis’ Church, I 
a’n’t so werry off, — not so werry.” 


“ Reckon that air scales o’ yourn is an ambush 
scales, a’n’t it?” inquired a countryman of his 
grocer as he took the sugar, and handed over the 
money. 

“Ambush scales! What do you mean? Who 
is Ambush ?” 

“Ambush? Why, you know,—reg’lar am 
bush. You understand what ambush means, 
don’t you ?” 

“ Well, I should hope so, Mr. Woodruff. Am- 
bush means hid, something concealed. It means 
— Wait: here ’s the Dictionary. I'll just read 
to you exactly what it means, so ’st you need n't 
use it wrong after this. Here it is: Ambush, to 
lie in wait for” — 

“ Yes, that’s it, square. Don’t go any further. 
To lie in weight for two cents.” 


There was an alarm of fire the other night; 
and Mr. Tolimglower, of Union Street, being 
awakened by the noise of the bells, sprang hastily 
from his bed, and thrust his head out of the win 
dow. A man was rushing by, and Mr. Tolim 
glower hailed him with — 

“ Whash shish ish shwire ?” 


The man stopped in his mad speed, and yelled 


out, — 

“Whash shish ish shwire ?” repeated Mr. To 
limglower, craning his head still further out of 
the window, and scanning the darkened heavens 
anxiously. 

“1 don’t what you ’re talking about,” shouted 
the man, beginning to get his legs ready for an- 
other run. 

“Ish shez whash ish shwire? Carsh shutter- 
stash?” yelled Mr. Tolimglower, in unspeakable 


* Oh, go swallow yourself!” muttered the man, 
with another wild exclamation, — 

“ Fire!” 

And, just as Mr. Tolimglower was going to 
shriek after him a terrible malediction, his wife 
touched him on the shoulder, and handed him 
his false teeth, which in his excitement he had 


PY aed you don’t wear a Garfield badge either, nb gy on to put in. And, when Mr. Tolimglower 
elder?” 


donned that most essential porgion of his 
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ben snow.” 


| jedge 2” 
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’ wardrobe, he was enabled to shout to a passing 
boy, in a perfectly intelligible voice, — 
Where is the fire ?” 


“ John,” said a farmer to his man, 

‘This 

The weather ’s fine: do all you can 
To caucus it today.” 


“To caucus it! what ’s that?” asked John. 
The master thus replied : 


“ Why, that ’s a phrase 
With * Have it cut and “iried. » 


“Slim Nick” was, arraigned lately, down in 
Arkansas, on a c of stealing a calf. 

“ Are you guil asked the judge. 

“Course Lisn't, I’sez innocent as de drib- 


Several witnesses were examined, and the evi- 
dence was so conclusive that the judge finally ex- 


claimed, — 
“ That will do. The prisoner is as guilty as 


“edge,” said the prisoner, “I does n’t like dat 
I does n’t min’ bein’ called guilty; 
but doan’ say dat I ’s as guilty as Judas Scarrut, 
Yease I's allers ben a church-member. Dat word 
‘Judas’ grinds on my stummick, boss, or jedge, 
yer pleases. I allers steers clear ob dat word. 
But now if yer wants me ter ’splain dis cituation, 

I kin do it. May I ’splain?” 

“Go ahead.” 

“Some time ago, jedge, Mr. Jackson, de man 
what ’cuses me so wrongful, borrowed a bridle 
from me. T’other day I asked him for it, an’ 
when I cum "long home dat ebenin’ I seed a bri- 
die hangin’ on de fence. I tuck hold ob de bri- 
dle, flung it ober my shoulder, and started off. I 
thought sumfin pulled a little hard at first, an’ I 
thought de bridle had cotch on a nail; but, bein’ 
so strong, I didn't take much notice ob hit 
When I got home, an’ went into der house, m 
wife axed, ‘ Nick, what yer doin’ wid dat calf? 
I looked around, an’ dar, shooah ’nuff, wuz a calf 
hangin’ onter de eand ob de bridle. Dar wuz a 
piece ob paw-paw bark tied on to de head-stall, 
an’ de calf had swallowed hit. Calves is mon- 
strous fon’ ob ae iy bark.” 

the calf found cut up?” asked the 


yer. De thing 
suffered so, dat, ter git hit outen its misery, I kill- 
ed hit, *tendin’ next mornin’ ter carry de quarters 
an’ hide ter de owner. I didn’t wanter be ’rested 
far cruelty ter animals. Is all de facts plain, 


“You can go.” 


: hee yer, jedge. Go home, did yer say, 
e 
“No: to jail. Six months.” 


“Can you tell me what street this is ?” asked 
an elderly lady, the other morning, of an Italian 


“ Four for tane,” said the Italian. 

“ But I don’t want to buy: I only want to know 
the name of this street,” casting Rer eyes a little 
further along. . 

“ Californy, two for five,” said the vender. 

“TI tell you I only want to know where I am, I 


am a little bewildered.” 
for 


“ They are not wilted,mem. Them’s six 
twenty-five,” holding up some sickly-looking 
grapes. 
“TI don’t want I tell you. I told you 
what I wanted; but I see your ideas of the Eng- 
= language are limited, and I will try some one 
else.” 


“Oh, buy of me; me sell much-more-more, = 
two for tane, five for tane, six for tane.” 

But she shook her umbrella at him, and moved 


A lady the other day was deploring the death 
of an acquaintance with one of the latter’s most 
intimate friends. During the course of the con 
versation the son of the deceased gentleman en- 
tered the room, and conversation became general. 
On his departure, however, free and pe 
comment was passed upon him. 

“ That boy has his mother’s eyes,” said one of 
the ladies. 

“Yes,” said the other reflectively, “and I no 
ticed that he had his father’s umbrella.” 

This remarkable description has stuck to him 
ever since, and he is now known as “the boy 
with his mether’s eyes and his father’s umbrella. 


AN ODE TO STOVE-PIPE. 


Infernal stuff! your nature well I know; 
So, when I took you down six months a: 
Each I numbered, so that I might 
Exactly how you ’d go together well. 


And, now the time for pa days draws nigh, 
To put you up again I madly try. 
But all in vain. The joints that then did fit 


Now do not come within an inch of it. 


I get you two-thirds put in place, and then 
Crash you go tumbling to the.floor again. 
Once more I try. You 're rather full of soot, 
And I am getting daubed from head to foot, 


I jam my tHumb, but still I persevere. 

on ies goes down again, and rakes my ear, 
1 grab to catch the piece: another 
And, falling, scrapes the hide all 


And then another piece falls with a slam, 

And then the down, and I say Damn!” 
And then my blood gets, boiling, and I say, 

By all that ’s blue, ’il fix you, any way!” 


my nose, 


Once more I go to work. By patience great, 
I get all but a single section straight, 

And that"I am about to place, when, oh ! 
The chair I stand on tips, and flat I go. 


I land upon my neck in fright and pain 
And mutter dreadful agen e once again, 
As on and round me with a horrid crash 
The whole comes down again in one grand 


And then my wife remarks, “I never saw pe 
A man so clumsy.”” I say, ‘‘ Hold your jaw {”” 
And for a tinman send, while I retire 


fruit-seller, at the same time casting a mild look 
at some pears on his stand. 


To wash myself and swear to vent my ire. . 
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